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PREFACE- 



After what we have said about the purposes and uses of 
this series of Readers in the Manual accompanjing them, 
under the title of ** Reform of the Common English Branches 
of Instruction," and in the Prefaces and Notes to the Primer j 
and First, and Second Readers, we may here simply refer to 
the statements made therein, and condne these introductory 
remarks to the special aims of the Third Rational Reader. 

The First Part contains Reading Exercises which adapt 
the laws of Pronunciation for words of three or more syllables 
to the understanding of the pupils; These exercises should be 
read repeatedly: the first time as a drill for the voice in pro- 
nunciation, and to familiarize the eye with the forms of the 
words, and the ear to their sound, so as to prepare for sound- 
ing and spelling them more readily, when they occur in the 
reading lessons of the Second Part. 

The second perusal should subserve the purpose of making 
the pupils discover and explain the Rules of Pronunciation, 
given at the head or foot of each lesson. These rules should 
however not be committed to memory and recited in the or- 
dinary way, but impressed upon the pupils' recollection by 
repetition, whenever a word occurring in a reading piece gives 
an opportunity to remind them of the rule. 

The third perusal should be utilized for lessons in Ety- 
mology. All words, the meaning of which is not clear to the 
learners, should be explained by means of short sentences, and 
thebr Etymology developed by questions and answers. This 
can present no difficulty, as the pupils have, in the Primer 
and First Reader, already learned the meaning of many roots, 
and in the Second Reader the meaning of all the Prefixes and 
Suffixes. In cases of doubt as to the correct derivation of a 
word, a Dictionary, or Haldeman's ^Affixes to English Words', 
or Swinton's ^ Word Analysis' should be consulted, 
ra 
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At the last perusal it may be proper to teb the pupila^ 
according to our remarks in the Manual^ how all these words 
would be written, if a Phonographic system (which may at 
some time be adopted) had introduced conastency into the 
language. 

The Reading Exercises of the Second Part, which should 
be alternated with those of the First or Third Part, are fur- 
nished with Grammatical Exercises illustrating the Parts of the 
Simple Sentence, and with tasks for oral and home-work, 
exemplifying the rules learned. Our Manuol contains some 
hints about, the necessary refcnrm in Grammatical teachii^ 
which we commend to the attention of teachers; while the 
Fourth Part of this Reader exhibits a condensed system of 
reformed Orammatical Terminology, according to the require- 
ments of Comparative Philology, which, at present, perhaps, 
can not be taught in school, but a careflil perusal of it may 
be profitable to the teacher. 

There are, besides, some foot-notes for the teacher wit^ 
hints about Elocution, Object Teaching, Translation into other 
languajges, and Questions about the moral to be fiDund in Urn 
piece. 

Finally attention is invited to the fact, that many t^rm$ 
and views contained in each of the books of this series ara 
liable to misconstruction, unless jadged in connection with tte 
whole system which they are destined to exhibit. 
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PART I. 



lia^rs of Pronunciation of Words of three or 

more Syllables. 



LESSON I. 
Accent in Romanic Words of three or more Stllables. 

Dear children I Let us pronounce the words 'elevate, 
signify, impotent, opposition, determination M — How many 
syllables do you find in each of these words ? — ^Which of these 
syllables do you sound the loudest and the longest ? — You know 
already from the Second Reader, that where there are several 
syllables, that one, which is sounded the loudest and the longest, 
is said to be accented, and that all syllables with no accent are 
spoken lightly. 

Is the termination ate in eVevate and evap^orate as long in 
sound and strong in pitch as the ate in state 1 — Is the termin- 
ation fy in clarify as long in sound and strong in pitch as the 
y in cryt — Have these terminations an accent? 

Now consider the root-syllable in eVevate and evap'orate, 
clarify^ im^potent, prov'ident, and compare it with the root- 
syllable in the stems le'ver, va'por, clear, potent, provVde. In 
which of each pair is the root-syllable longer, and stronger in 
pitch: in the stems or in the branch-words? In all these words, 
on which syllable, from the end, is the accent? 

Thus you see that in some words of three or more syllables 
the accent falls on the third syllable from the end The efilsct 
1 
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is, that long root-vowels are ^ortened, and kmg vowels in 
terminations are sounded lightly and quickly, or slurred over. 

Read now each pair of the following words: na'tion — nat'* 
ional; ma'jor — major'ity; grain -gran'ary; re'gent-^reg'imeiit; 
line lin'ear; ode— par'ody; propo'se— proposition. Which 
of the words of each pair ^re the stems, which the branch* 
words? — Tou will find in the latter, that the long root-vowel 
has been made short in quality; the originally long vowel 
has become really a short vowel, because the word has grown 
longer by one or more syllables. 

In the words: reg'ular, un'dulate, prej'udice, fab'ulous — 
you find long u pronounced long in quaXWy^ but in less time, 
and with less effort than in wiurds lilce mule. The vowel here 
is short in quarUity^ or, as we well may call it — slurred over. 

Tou may now learn once for all, that in Romanic words u 
remains long in quality, even when it is slurred over in syl- 
lables without accent. 

When an accented vowel stands before another vowel, as ia 
pi'ous, pi'ety, vi'olate, vi'olent, vari'ety, prosa'ic, it i9 always 
Jong. 

You can scarcely pronounce a word of three or more gprj. 

lables correctly, l)efore you know, which of its ayllalde? has lUxp 
accent. 

But you ciannot know, which of the syllables is accented, 
before you have observed the termination of the word. Th0 
Suffix or Suffixes of a word determine the place of its accent 

Further, in order to accent a word aright, you must kpow, 
whether it is a Verb, a Noun, an Adjective, or some other kind 
of word. So you see, you cannot become good readers wlthoift 
constant attention. You will however learn the accent and 
sound of every word much more rapidly, if you pay atte]Kiti<m 
to the rul^ wbipb we shall here introduce. 

lassos u. 

ROICANIC TEBBS of THBEE OB MOBS STLL^BUS. 

BoifB F^w?. Most iEngMk V^rb^ qf tfire^ m mgv^ iy|> 
Iqiiit^ art a^c§nt^ (m tt» ti^^ 



E^^edaOy is this the ci^e with the Tert^ exicUog h^ ^ate, 
i^, -*i^ (iae, jrze), \/y (eftr). 

Bead fi>r instance: 

1. ab'dicate, ad'vocate, agitate, am^pvtate, cal'cidate, 
cerebrate, cir'culate, comipu'nicate, oon'gregate, con'vocate, 
delin'eate, dep'recate, des'ecrate, des'ignate, des'olate, ed'ucate, 
el'evate, em'igrate, ein'olate, es'timate, evap'orate, ex'caarate, 
ex'ecrate, ex'piate, gran'nlate, grat'ulate, hesitate, in'timate, 
intonate, ir'rigate, ir'ritate, is'olate, lac'erate, leg'islate, iib^« 
erate, liq'uidate, me'diate, medicate, meditate, men'sorate, 
militate, mod'erate, mod'alate, mv'tilate, navigate, necee'- 
sitate, n^o'tiate, nominate, nu'merate, obliterate, ob'viate, 
ofELclate, originate, os'cUlate, pal'pitate, participate, per'- 
petrate, perpet'uate, per'smiate, predicate, prepon'da*ate, 
precipitate, preju'dicate, {uredes'tinate, pop'ulate, pnno'tuate, 
i^'diate, recip'rocate, rec'reate, recriminate, refV*ig'erat0, 
xegen'oratCf reg'ulate, remn'nerate, ren'ovate, rep'robate, 
repu'diate, retaliate, sat'nrate, sep'arate, sim'ulate, spec'nlate, 
stim'nlate, stip'ulate, sub'jngate, subor'dlnate, suffocate, smj^- 
pfieate, toFerate, vac'cinate, vac'illate, va'riate, Y^^;ate, 
Ton'erate, ven'tilate, vitiate, vi'olate, vitu'perate. 

2. in'stitute, con'stitute, snb'stitute, res'titute, per'secute, 
prOB'ecute, pros'titute. 

(But the Verbs dlstrib'ute, retrib'ute, ccmtrib'ute, attrib'ute, 
ure exceptions.) 

3. ag'onize, an'alyze, apd'ogize, au'thorize, com'promise, 
crjs'tallize, ex'ercise, fiEmatlcize, dep'ntize, col'onize. 

4. am'plify, clas'siiy, cod'ify, clarify, dig'nify, diver'sify, 
etee'trify, for'tify, gratify, glor'ify, hor'rify, iden'tify, indem'- 
nify, jus'tify, liq'uefy, mag'nify, mor'tify, notify, pacify, pu'rify, 
qual'ify, rar'efy, rec'tify, ratify, satisfy, spec'ify, std'tify, 
sim'plify, sig'nify, stu'pefy, ter'rify, typify, u'nify, ver'ify. 

Some of these vert)s are of rare occurrence; but you should 
learn to pronounce them readily at first sight, and many more 
(^ similar formation. You should also, by and by, learo tli^&r 
meanings and derivation* 



RULB Se(X)ND. When there are two or more consonants 
iKtween the voioel of the stem and the Suffix, the accent aught 
to he in all, and is, in most such verbs, on the second syllable 
from the end, as in: 

illus'trate, incul'cate, incul'pate, promul'gate, remon'- 
strate; afli'an'chise, amor'tize. 

The following, however, are more commonly accented on 
the third syllable from the end: al'ternate, com'pensate, con*- 
centrate, con'template, dem'onstrate, ex'purgate; ag'grandize, 
ad'vertise, rec'ognize, etc. But in that case the root-syllable 
is so much slurred over, as to make one syllable less— instead 
of three syllables, plainly sounded, these words have more re- 
semblance, as heard, to words of two syllables. 

A few Adjectives and Nouns ending in -ate, -ute and 4te (it) 
are accented like the above verbs, such as: ac'curate, ad'e- 
quate^ affec'tionate, delicate, des'perate, dis'solute, res'olute, 
ab'solttte; dea'titute;— dip'lomate, in'stitute, ap'petltc, ac'onlte, 
oosmop'olite, deficit, definite (A.) ex'plicit (A) ex'quisite (A) 
fevorlte (N. and A.) in'finlte (A.) op'poslte (A) par'aslte (N) 
pros'elyte -(N.) req'uislte (N.. and A.) rec'ondlte (A.) sat^el- 
Bte (N.) 

NoTB. In many of the above verbs the originaUy long root-vowel ap- 
pears shortened. In the Eiymological lessons the teacher should caU tiie 
pupil's attention to such fietcts. T^e original meaning of each Bomanic root 
should become familiar to the pupils. This is not difficult of attainmient, 
since there are only a few hundrads of such roots, if this work be distributed 
over the several repetitions of each lesson. The teacher should make his 
pupils find that the Suffixes ize and ify mean to make. 



LESSON III. 
Romanic Adjectives of thbee ob more SYLLABLca 

Rule Thibd. Adjectives of three or more syllables are 
accented on the Antepenvlt (la^^t syllable but two) except those 
with two or more consonants before the Suffix ^loMch are 
accented on the Penult (last syllable but one), and some in 
ive and ry. ': 
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1. Bnding in '<int: amlbiilant, arYogant^ cog'nizant, com'* 
plaisant, el'egant, extrav'agant, ig'norant, itin'erant, rec'reant, 
rel'evant, res'onant. 

But: abun'dant, attend'ant, benig'naot, discor'dant, in- 
form'ant, indig'nant^ malig'nant, reluc'tant, repen'tant. 

[Exceptions are: defi'ant, discrep'ant; — ^prot'estant, eml- 
granty im'migrant, con'versant.] 

2. Ending in -ent: am'bient, ab'stinent, affluent, benefi- 
cent, benev'olent, con'gruent, con'fident, different, diffident, 
diligent, el'oqucnt, eminent, evident, ex'cellent, frau'dulent, 
im'potent, im'pudent, in'digent, in'dolent, in'nocent, in'solent, 
intelligent, negligent; op'ulent, prcv'alent, per'manent, per^- 
tinent, prominent, provident, reticent, sub'sequent, suc'culent, 
tran'sient, ve'liement, vi'olent. 

But: assis'tant, consis'tent, correspon'dent, induVgent, pro- 
cum'bent, recur'rent, etc. 

[Exceptions are: appar'ent, cohe'rent, oppo'nent] 

3. Ending in -&/e: ar'abl6, affable, (pronounce in three syl- 
lables), bla'mable, ca'pable, cu'rable, deni'able, du'rable, li'able, 
no'table (or not'able) talnable (Anglo-Saxon) ten'able; 

au'dible, edible (pronounce au'dibel, ed'ibel) legible, gul'- 
lible, risible, sen'sible, vin'cible, visible; soluble, voluble. 

Those of four or more syllables which are accented on the 
root (radical) syllable, but pronounced with final e sounded as 
above: accep'table, concei'vable, excitable, excu'sable, impreg*- 
nable, mistak'able (Anglo-Saxon), remark'able, respi'rable, 
transfer'able, acces'sible, compatible, condu'cible, conver'tible, 
resis'tible, suscep'tible. 

The following are seemingly accented on the fourth syllable 
from the end; but as the Suffix has a silent e, the accent is in- 
deed on the Antepenult: 

abominable, a'miable, amicable (pronounce abomlnabl, 
a'miabl, amlcabl etc.,) es'timable, evap'orable, insa'tiable, 
lam'entable, habitable, malleable, mem'orable, mis'erable, par'- 
donable, profitable, prac'ticable, ter'minable, ven'erable. — 
These are accented on the stem-syllable; but the following, 
which are pronounced in the same way, are accented on a 
Prefix: 



^fwirMe, tot^toMtik, eot^pKnbkt, &nfpkBMe, ct Htfi ie^- 
cqc^orsfaie, ir^jfUMe^ prefenibk, rep'anUe, rep'vtabk^ ley'oo- 
abie;— eor'rigible, dlgiMe, i&'sohible. 

4L Eo^Dg in ^n, -al or -an Amerleaii, African, In'diany 
Hbra'rian, meridian, meln^wKUn, octogena'rian, Teferan. 

(BxeepCkna are: Eorope'an, hypaix/rean— and all in -don, 
at: fluigiclan, phyaiclan, pditiclan.] 

aninal, capital, cor'pcN-al, ccMijagal, criminal, decimal, 
f^'neral, ge^nial, gen'eral, lat'eral, lil/^al, lin'eal, Ut'eral, min'- 
oral, magical, medical, nominal, national, original, prin'dpal, 
prodigal, radical, rational, tem'poral, tropical, trivial — and 
aU ending in -^ual, 4al^ ioncU and n'dinalj as: 

n'aoal, mn'tnal, cas'nal, pondual, vir^oal, individ'aal, etc 
baro'nial, cerenu/nial, matrimo'nial, additional, con* 

ditlonal, constitn'tional, etc. 
memo'rial, mano'rial, mercnirial, matelria], edito'rial, etc. 
latitn'dinal, longita'dinal, etc. 

[Exceptions are those in -citUy 4ialf as: artificial, offidal, 
tpec'iaif mar'tial, partial, etc. and all in -en'tol and -er'nal^ as: 
acdden'tal, paren'tal; mater'nal, pater'nal, firater'nal, infer'nal, 
ater'nal, eta] 

glotPalar, in'snlar, lln'ear, sec'olar, similar, partic'alar, 
perpendic'alar, vemac'Qlar, etc. 

6. Ending in -ic and -iac: Cath'oUc, chol'eric, arithlnetk^ 
lo'natic, riiet'oric;— demo'niaCy hypocbon'driac, maliiac. 

[lixceptions are: emetic, energetic] 

0. Ending in -oti^— ^as: cred'nlons, fkb^olous, gar'mlona, 
mirac'nloos, pop'oloos, ridic'ulous, scra'pnlons, and all in Uioua; 
ambig^uons, conspic'uous, con'gmoQs, contig'noos, contin'nons, 
decid'uoos, impet'aoos, perspic'uoos, presamptaons, sen'snoos, 
spirit'uous, snper'flaous, vir'taonB, and all in Hotis; dec'oroos, 
hn'morous, rig'orons, vig'orous, and all in 6rous: billons, cn'« 
rioos, co'pions, du1)ious, en'vioas, bid'eons, illos'trions, im'pious, 
indos'trious, plt'eous, pre'vious, te'dious, va'rious, se'rions, vic- 
to'rioos, and all in ious; dex'terons, nn'merons, olieroos, mnr'* 
4^roa8 (Saxon) treoch'erous, pros'perons, slan'derons OSaxon^ 
ynd all in i^oiea. 

[Exceptions are those in -ciotx^, -ffiofusj -ticm^, as: capa^dousi. 



q^rielonSy cooxBffS^tiB, conjta'giooj, fero'ckms^ preoo^dra^ 
etc. fuid those in -er^toutf, ^enioua, as: momentous, dremen'- 
douSy etc.] 

Noons of the same termination liare the same accent, as: 
ac'cidenty resident, continent, oc'cident, o'rient, president, 
pree^ed^it; ad^tant, ap'plieaat, oon'sonant, el'ephant; ad'miral, 
a'reaJy b%c'chanal, can'nibal; car'nival, hos'pital 

[Exceptions are in't^rval, and all in -oZ, derived from Ojy- 

tone Yert)6, as: acquittal, f^i^ro'val, arri'val, propo'sal, reiki'- 
sal, reoi'tal, etc.] 

"ScTE. The cases in wbklk a long xadical vowel appears shortened ia 
the deriTatiTe, should, as &r as possible, be found by the popils. Ask Hmm 
xrhat mch ot th» abor^ 3nft»ii n^etpis. Consult the Manuai for ei^tal^ 
lioosl 

LESSON IV. 

BOIIANIC ABJECTIYES, CONTINnED. 

Rule Fourth. Romanic Adjectives in 4/ve and -rp a»^ 
generally accented on the ^tern-syllable. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this rule. 

1. Ending in 4ve, and accented on the Penult, because they 
are derived from Oxjtone Verbs: convul'sive, destructive, ex- 
ten'sive, effec'tive, exces'si^ve, attractive, instructive, abu'sivei 
adhe'sive, etc. These form a majority of those in 4ve. 

2, Ending in -ive, and accented on the Antepenult, because 
they come from other verbs or from nouns: accu'sative, com- 
par'ative, consec'utive, dimin'utive, distrib'utive, exec'utive, 
declar'ative, illustrative, imper'ative, indic'ative, inflnltive, 
interrog'ative, prepar'ative, prim'itive, representative, super'- 
latire, trans'itive. 

8. Ending in -ive and accented on the root which is the 

fourth syllable from the end: op'erative, pal'liative, reg'ulative, 

I'cmu'nerative, spec^ulativc. Some are even accented on the 

fifth syllable from the end; but most of these words are of rare 

• oifceurrence. 

[Exceptions, accented on a Prefix: adjective, reQ'ar<^t|Tf, 
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4. Those in -n/ of three Byllables are accented on the Ante- 
penult, which is the root: con'trary, lu'nary, pri'mary, terHi* 
ary, sec'tary, notary, no'tary (N.) cur'sory. 

[Exceptions: cana'ry, vaga'ry.] 

5. Those in- tory and -tfory, derived from Oxytone Verbs, 
are accented on the Antepennlt, which is the stem-syllable: 
acces'sory, compul'sOTy, contradic'tory, direc'tory, delu'sory, 
Qlu'sory, infu'sory, introduc'tory, refrac'tory, repnl'sory. 

6. The foilowiDg are accented on the Latin root, the fourth 
qrUable from the end: acclam'atx)ry, adhor'tatory, com men'- 
datory, condolatory, confir'matory, derog'atory, dor'mitory(N,) 
inflam'matory, interrog'atory, lau'datory, mi'gratory, or'atory, 
obser'vatory (N.), pur'gatory, prohibitory, repository (N.), 
refor'matory, ter'ritory (N.) The Noun lab'oratory is accented 
on the fifth syllable from the end. 

7. Those in -ary are generally accented on the root, which 
is the fourth syllable from ^he end; ar'bitrary, cotem'porary, 
cus'tomary, dic'tionary (N.) dig'nitary, hon'orary, incen'diary, 
lit'erary, lu'minary, mer'cenary, military, mis'sionary, (N. ) mo'- 
mentary, mon'etary, nec'essary, obit'uary, or'dinary, pecu'- 
niary, prelim'inary, pul'monary, quat'ernary, sal'utary, san'- 
guinary, sanitary, sec'rotary (N.) sed'entary, solltai-y, stat'u- 
ary (N. ) sta'tionary, sec'ondary, tem'porary, trib'utary, vet'- 
erinary, visionary, voluntary, and Jan'uary, Feb'ruary. Ac- 
cented on the root, the Antepenult: dispen'sary, infir'mary 
(Nouns.) 

[Exceptions: because accented on a Prefix: promissory, 
ex'plicatory, obligatory, prom'ontory, rep'ertory (N.) trans'- 
itory; adversary, apoth'ecary, com'missary, emissary, ex'em- 
plary. Exceptions, because accented on a Suffix: imaginary, 
elemen'tary, complimen'tary, documen'tary, parliamen'tary,pen- 
iten'Uary.] 

There are many more words accented in an exceptional 
manner, but they are of rare occurrence and are scientific ex- 
pressions. 

Nouns of the same formation are accented in the same way^ 
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Konk The Mamial oontaiiui a complete exmmeration of wordf of the 
al^ore dewee The Etymology of the words here given ihocild be attended 
to. The pupils should be led to find where a long radical vowel has been 
•liortened in the derivative, and what the Suffixes -ive, -ory and -^a^f mean. 



LESSON Y. 
Romanic Abstract Nouns of three or more Syllables. 

Rule Fifth. Abstrdct Nouns of three or more syllables 
are cuccented on the Penult^ if they end in -ion; those in ^nce 
and <y like their Adjective stems; all other classes generally 
en the Antepenult. 

1. Those in -a'tionf ifion, -u'tion, -sion and 4ion with a 
preceding consonant, and in -ion, are, without any exception, 
accented on the Penult; as: 

arbitra'tion, colla'tion, decora'tion, evapora'tion, inclina'- 

tion, pronnneia'tion, termina'tion; etc. 
edit'ion, transit'ion, position, petit'ion, condition, etc. 
ablu'tion, constitu'tion, revolu'tion;— discretion, comple'- 

tion, etc. 
oontrac'tion, conver'sion, exten'sion, expan'sion, etc. 
religion, commu'nion, reu'nion, conta'gion, provision, do* 

cislon, etc. 
In olden times the Suffix -ion was pronounced in two syllar 
bles, so that all the above words were regularly accented on 
the Antepenult. 

2. Those in -nee and -cy are accented like their AcUective 
stems, as: 

affluence, con'fluence, con'gruence, con'sciencc, deference, 
difference, diligence, el'oquence, eminence, evidence, exped- 
ience, im'potence, im'pudence, in'digence, in'dolence, inference, 
in'nocence, in'solence, intelligence, negligence, preference, 
prev'alence, per'manence, per'tinence, prom'inence, provid- 
ence, etc. 

am'bulance, ar'rogance, coun'tenance, dis'sonance, el'egance, 
extra v'agance, ig'norance, rel'evance. suslenance. — But — on 
account of two consonants before the Suffix — acquain'tance, 
abun'dance, indul'gence. 
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cir'iw^, mf^'immjf n^o^^wj^ l^'nieiwj; ir'Togtrcy, 

ccm'stanej. 
degen'eracy, ddlcacj^ ob'stinacy, eonfed'arac^, ad'vocaofi 
ad'equacy. 

[Exceptions are: democ'racy, autoc'racy, aristoc'racy, be- 
cause they are derived from Noans, and like them accented on 
the AT^tepemilty so that the accent is shifted one syllable for* 
wanL] 

8. Those in -y are generally accented on the Antepenult, 
or, when the stem ends in two or more consmiants, on the 
Penult, as: 

acad'emy, ap'athy, ar'tery, ar'mory, artillery, battery, 
burglary, but'chery ( and all in -ery) calamity, can'opy, cal'- 
limny, cav'ajry, cea'tury, com'edy, com'pany, col'ony, courtesy, 
di'ary, ec'staay, el'egy, eulogy, em'bassy, en'ergy, eu'phony, 
M'ony, gal'axy, gallery, her'esy, hypoch'risy, in'fantry, i'rony, 
lar'ceny, lit'urgy, ma'sonry, mas'tery, ministry, mon'archy, 
mystery, mel'ody, mem'ory, or'rery, orthog'raphy, par'ody, 
ped'ant^, pen'ury, pei^'fidy, periph'ery, prodigy, proph'ecy, 
po'esy, po'etry, pan'oply, rcm'edy, rev'ery, sub'sidy, sym'metry, 
sym'patiiy, sym'phony, trag'edy, tyr'anny, u'sury, villainy — 
mod the Oreek: astroa'omy, philos'ophy, etc. 

But: asphyx'y, assem1)ly, dyspep'sy, etc. — on account of 
two final consonants b^re the Suffix; and inqui'ry, entreaty, 
on account of derivation. 

[Exceptions are: alimony, ac'rimony, antimony, cer'emony, 
mafrimony, pat'rimony, par'simony, testimony; col'ophony, 
controversy, epilepsy, oligarchy, orthodoxy, contumely, dys'* 
entery, ig'nominy, mel'ancholy, mis'cellany, etc. They appear 
sometimes doubly accented, a slight secondary accent beiuj^ 
hemrd on the Penult.] 

KoTB. The oases in whioh the radical vowel is shortened, and tiioae ao- 
eented on the Antepennlt, in spite of two final consonants, shoold be m^ 
tiee4— coBSolt the MamuoL 



ABSt&jLCT Nouns, coKTiKtiBD. 

^ 4i Those in 4ty and -ty ftre acoented M tb« Ant^peikQlU 
Tliese are generally derived from AdjectiTes, and shorten tMr 
k^ vowels: 

capacity, mendac'ity, tenac'ity, veracity (Adj. -dcious); 

complic'ity, felicity, simplicity; fetoc'hj^ velocity, atrocity; 

morality, local'ity, speciality; agfllty, abiHty, ftciilty, 
fertaity, stability; 

credulity, garrulity, sedulity; flivdlty; 

annuity, continu'ity, ezjgulty, impetuosity, tegefililty, 
peiistncu'ity; 

humanity, insanity, profanity, vanity; 

amenity, obscenity, serwilty; divinity, vicinity; 

commu'nity, immu'nity, opportu'nity, u'nity. (Lesson I.) 

sublimity, unanimity, extremity; 

charity, hilarity, parity, polarity, regularity; 

austerity, prosperity, sincerity, verity; majority, miflot^ 
ity, priority; 

pi'ety, ebri'ety, propri'ety, sobri'ety. (Lesson L) 

eurtoslty, nioroslty, porosity; 

cas'ualty, cru'c^y, nov'elty, pen'ilty; &c'ulty, [difficidty^ 
Except] 

amity, eq'uity, privity, probity, captivity; 

prop'erty, pulierty, pov'erty, lUj'erty, mod'esty, cer'tainty, 

univer'sity. 
5. Those in -Tnent are accented on the Antepenult: ailment, 
COm'pIement (im'plement, sup'plement) com'j^ment, coh'di- 
meiit, chasHsement (pronounce: ehas'tizment) dec'rement, 
^tet'riment, devel'opment, doc'ument, el'ement, experiment, es- 
tab'lishment, liniment, impediment, nion'ument., regiment, 
sac'rament; ten'ement, ru'diment, nu'trlment; etc. 

But all derived from Oxyt one Verbs are accented on the 
Petitdt, as: conceal'ment, inter'ment, prefer'ment, achle've* 
ment, adjoturn'ment, adjustment, adom'ment, advan'cetnei^ 
MMnd'Bient, atiiu'sement, announ'cement, appointment, af^ 
ran'gement^ assess'ment, assign'ment, asM^'nietti, allaeh^iMM» 
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6. Those in -C6 are accented on the Antepenult: ar^fice, 
Ar'mistice, av'arice, ben'efice, ed'ifice, precipice, prej'udice, 
sac'riflce, cow'ardlce; cir'cumstance, pop'ulace. 

7. Accented on the Antepenult are also those in -ge, Atde, 
49on, -818, -U6, 'ism; -le and -re with a preceding consonant, as: 

av'erage, bev'erage, car'tilage, coop'erage, lin'eage, priv*- 

ilege, sac'rilegc; etc. 
al'titude, lat'itude, lon'gitude, mag'nitude, sol'itude; etc 
capar'ison, gar'rison, or'ison, ven'ison, u'nison, compar'- 

ison, etc. 
anarysis, em'phasis, syn'thesis, etc. 
bar'becue, av'enue, detinue, rev'enue, etc. 
eg'otism, com'munism, idlotism, jour'nalism, a'theinu, op'- 

ganism, mech'aDism, etc. 
mir'acle (pronounce: mir'akel) ob'stacle, spectacle, mas'- 

sacre, prin'ciple, pre'amble, etc. 

8. Those in -ure arc accented on the stem; as: crea'ture, 
compo'sure, proce'dure, sig'nature, tem'perature, fur'niture, 
dic'tature, expenditure, etc. 

N0T9. The Etymology should, whererer possible, be fotind by the pu- 
pils, and the cases should be stated in which the radical vowel, or any 
other, appears shortened in the derivatlTe. Exceptions to the mlea, whieh 
occur in reading exercises, should be noticed. Consult the J^tamuU for ex- 
planations. *-> 

LESSON YII. 
Romanic Concrete Nouns op three or more Syllables, 

BXTLE SiXTU. ' E(mianic names of persona and things are 
(zccented as follows: 1. those in -tor and -sor, and in -er, 
derived from Oxytone Verbs, have the Penult accented; 2. 
those in -atov of four or more syllables the fourth syUabU 
from the end; Z. the rest are accented on the Antepenult. 

1. constric'tor, confes'sor, contrac'tor, crea'tor, dicta'tcur, 
divi'sor, inven'tor, protec'tor, profes'sor, supervi'sor, trans* 
gires^sor, etc. and, analogously formed: benefac'tor^ male&o'- 
tor, cura'tor, equa'tor, etc. compo'ser, distilleri refor'mer, pro* 
du'cer, purloi'ner, etc. 
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2. agitator, alligator, calum'niator, collab'orator, coop'er- 
atoi*, declamatory dec'orator, ex'plorator, imitator, In'sulatori 
in'dicator, in'stigator, pro'curator, res'pirator, etc, 

3. those in -Itor and -tttor, as: au'ditor, creditor, editor, 
jan'itor, monitor, competitor, compositor, depositor, inquisi- 
tor; cxec'utor, contrib'utor, interloc'utor, etc. 

Those in -or, as: an'cestor, con'qneror, em'peror, coun'cQor, 
l?ach'elor, gov'emor, ambas'sador — [and exceptionally of those 
ia •ator: sen'ator, or'ator.] 

Those in -er, -ar, -or, as: al'moner, ar'morer, artificer, 
bar'rier (Saxon) bar'rister, bal'uster, caliber, cal'ender, can'- 
ister, car'penter, car'rier, col'porter, com'forter, com'moner, 
conjurer, commis'sioner, cor'oner, cu'cumber, char'acter, cyl'- 
inder, Idol'ater, ju'niper, lav'ender, lev'eler, mes'senger, min'- 
tst^, milliner, mariner, per'jurer, por'ringer, premier, pris'- 
oner, petitioner, pas'senger, prov'ender, reg'ister, sinister, 
scav'cnger, trav'oler, treas'urer, vil'lager; and cin'nabar, vin'- 
egar; cor'ridor, met'eor. 

Those in -an, -en, -tn, (Ine) and -on^ as: ar'tisan, char'- 
ktan, pelican, pem'mican^ par'tisan, and hur'ricS.ne, mar'joram; 
---alien, citizen, denizen. [Exceptions are the purely Latin 
words: acu'men, bitu'men, albulnen, exam'en, legu'men]; — 
bal'dachin, bulletin, origin, pal'adin, por'celain,sov'ereign, par'- 
aflTlne, jes'samine, gen'uine (Adj.) por'cuplne, tur'pentlne; cin'- 
namon, har'pagon, hex'agon, oc'tagon, par'agon, hal'cyon, 
skereton, etc. 

Those in -al, -ely 41, -olj as: car'dinal, mad'rigal, car'nival; 
car'amel, cal'omel, cit'adel, in'fidel, i'sabel, jez'ebel, par'aUel, 
l^ick'crel, mack'erel, pim'pemel, sen'tinel; cod'icil, daf'fodU, 
dom'icil, par'asol, oriole, ridicule. But uten'sil. [Exc. colonel]. 

Those in -at, -et, 4t, -0% -ut, as: habitat; cab'aret, cab'inet, 
caFumet; jes'uit, pyr'amid; ap'ricot; halibut, etc. 

Those in -ist, as: an'nalist, abolitionist, antag'onist, col- 
iwdst, com'raunist, eg'oist, Ide'alist, etc. 
' - Those in -le and -re with a preceding consonant, as: ar*- 
fide, bar'nacle, clavicle, car'buncle, cor'puscle, cu'ticle, cur'rt 
*^ i'eicle, par'ticle, pin'nacle, tu'bercle, ve'hicle, Ten'tricld» 
But epistle. 
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■mm Anglo-Saxaii wonrds in -^ \^rt the same aoeenttu^ 
ttM, as: bar'terer, btayterer, Uim'der^, ca'terer, cnr'rier, 
jdas'terer, etc. 



and need XK)t be tang^ Bat the derimlkin aad mfuning of words of fog^ 
eign origm, if gndnally and jndiekmsly introdnoed, vUl proTe of grea£ 
bAwAt to the pnpilB. Thej shoold abo, daring tlie peroaid of reading exer- 
tim, be reminded of the aboivo six raks and of the etoqatkne fot^eML 
Hie meaning of the Omek. FMfizea an'a^ am^fki^ (m%-s ap'o-, oof a-, di^ 
ep'U, hyp'o-t htyf^er^, Tpat'o-'^ P^K aMfo-, inoii'o-. Aem'i-, <%»> ete. ahoold be 
learned at the last perasal of die above Inwrmi, when alao the £ollowin|| 
paragraph may be read. 

A fe^ more Bomanic w^Nrds 6f freqaetit occturence Doay be 
noted, as: 

1. di'a1ogt£e, syn'onytn, epigram, episode, par'agrapb, di'- 
aleet, par'oxysm, di'aphra(/in, di'agram, pe'riod, par'adox, ep*^ 
ithet, dem'agogi^y ped'agogue, diant'eter, perim'eter, barom^* 
eter, thermom'eter, diag'onal, hemisphere, homoeop'athyy al- 
lop'athy; — all Greek. 

2. appara'tas, colos'sns, deco'nim,a83rlmn,ix:iise'mn,l7ce'iim; 
anro'ra, mias'ma, diplo'ma;-^a'rea. 

8. The French words: marine', magazine', antique', Brarfl', 
nniqtie', caprice', grimSce', critique', fatigue', intrigue', ma- 
chine', crusisuie', police', ravine', routine', oblique', barricade', 
blockade', brig&de', cannon^e', etiquette', mignonette', (min- 
jonet') avalanche', gazette', amateur', adieu'. 



The meaaingB of these words shonld be given, tknd in dutrt at/^ 
tanoes, if ne ceosa iy . The MaamfA iHi a taini a more oompleto ezpoaitioii of 
the abore tofnoB. 



LBSSOK vm. 

Compound Words. 

Cbmpotiiul W<yrdi are of two kinds, Froptt and /4»>proper« 
I. Ft0pefir Compounds consist of two or more independent 

iTerds (each of whieh ean be used by itadf) as: lMHii»doei^ 

dove-c6te| forever. 
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HBhR Seventh. Proper Compounds cfuinge neither votoel- 
9aundy spelling, nor accent of their components. 

[Exceptions arc: fort'night, (fourteen nights) Wednesday 
(l?Vodan'8 day) Christ'mas, Whitsuntide, holiday.] 

Words arc compounded in English by simply patting them 
side by side, without any change in either, as: mouse' color, 
man' servant. Less frequently they are connected with a Hy- 
phen (-) as: barn-yard, time-keeper, well-wisher. This is done 
with words in more frequent use, as compounds. Less fre- 
qnently again they are written in one word, as: back'slide, 
down'fall, gain'say, henceforth', high'way. This is done with 
sach as have fully grown into one word. 

Rule Eighth. In all these cases the first component has 
ITie accent, except they be verbs or adverbs. But the other 
component hxis also a slight (secondary) accent. 

Now accent correctly the following compounds: bird-catcher, 
buckle-berry, step-mother, honey-comb, neat-herd, life-boat, 
limekiln, quartermaster, witchcraft, water-course, redcoat, 
pitchfork, peachblossom^ peace-maker, outhouse, outdo, 
overthrew, throughout. 

It is a faulty habit to accent mankind', burgomas'ter, man 
ser'vant. This is wrong, because the first component deter- 
mines the real meaning of the whole. 

It is rare that other than Anglo-Saxon words are com- 
pounded. When an Anglo-Saxon word is compounded with a 
Romanic ond, the meaning is generally rather comical or 
slighting, as in: priest-ridden, time-server. Proper Compounds 
indleate therefore the Saxon origin of the several components, 
except in familiar, or in scientific parlance. 

II. Improper Compounds consist of one root- or stem-word 
with a Prefix or Suffix, as: semi-civilized, super-annuated, 
suburb', mid'day, unclean', etc. 

The most frequent compounds of this kind are those which 
prefix one of the negative syllables wn-, in-, dis-, Or (an). The 
first is Saxon and should, as a rule, be compounded with Saxon 
wtyrds only: the second and third are Latin and indicate the 
laiAiik oHgin of the stem; the fourth is Greek, and occurs in 
Sreek wor(to only. Instead of using tiie compooncb 'uaa^ 
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fec'ted, nno'qnal, unexpe'rienced'— why not say 'not affected*, 
or *inaf(ected*, *not equal*, or 'inequaP, *not expe'rienced', or 
'inexperienced* ? 

Rule Ninth. Negative Preflxes are not accented, unless 
when tliey have a Bheiorical accent, which always obtains in 
the following: im'pious, im'pudent, im'potent, in'dolent, in'fidel, 
in'nocent, in'famous, in'fant, in'finite, in'grate, injure, ig'norant, 
in'solent, in'valid, and their derivatives, 

LESSON IX. 

Saxon Prefixes. 

Rule Tenth. Saocon Prefioces are, with rare exceptions^ 
compounded with Saxon roots only. They are therefore indica- 
tions of a Saxon root. 

Rule Eleventh. The following Saxon Prefixes are never 
accented: a- be- en- (em-) for- and mis-; and self- when com- 
pounded with Romanic stems. 

aaide, abaft, again, abet, aghast, 
bewail, beware, betide, besides, berate, beseech, 
embank, embark, embitter, embody, embolden, emboss, 
embowel, embroil, cmburse, enam'el, encroach, encrast^ 
enfold, engage, engraft, engross, enhance, enlighten, 
enlist, enrich, enroll, enshrine, enshroud, enslave, en- 
snare, entangle, enthrall, entice, cnvel'op. 
(Some of these words are as well written witk im- or in^.) 
misname, mistake, mislead, misdeed. 
(This Pr^efix is, in a number of cases, joined to Romanic 
stems, as in 'miscon'duct, misconstrue', misconceive', etc.' — 
words which the pupil had better avoid, and in 'mis'chief, mis'- 
creant'.) 

forgive, forbear, forlorn, forbid. [Exceptions are the stems 

'for'feit, for'ward^ which would better be sounded To'reward.'] 

self-conceit', self-esteem', self-in'terest, self-glo'rious, self- 

ev'idcnt; but with Saxon stems 'self-same, self-will, self-love, 

self-worship. 

The following independent Saxon words, when prefixed, are 
freqi^ently not accented, but always ought to be, except in a 
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ftw Adverbs: after ^ back, by, dounij forthy frety fall, half, iU 
fiuid evil, high, low, middle, off, on, thorough, through, upper. 
Accent therefore as follows: afternoon, back'bay, bj'place, 
fbrth'coming, full'-grown, half-eagle, half-way, ill'-will, e'vil- 
minded, low'- water mark, mid'dle-sized, oflT-han^l, on'set, tho'- 
rough-bred, through'-train, up'perten. But in the Adve:bs 
ibrthwith', throughout', the chief meaning is on the second 
component. 

Only iU and evil are, in a few cases, compounded with Ro- 
manic words. 

Rule Twelfth. The foUotving Saxon Pr^fiocea have no 
' accent in verbs and adverbs and their derivatives, but they 
have it in nouns and adjectives: fore-, in-, out-, over-, 
finder-, up-: 

forestall', foretell', forewarn' (V. ) but fo're-arm, for'eAead, 
fo'resigbt, fo're-handed; indeed', inflow', intrust', instead'; but 
in'born, in'come, inland, in'step, inlet, in'mate; outlearn', out- 
march', outlast', outlaw' (V.); but out'house, outlet, out'law(N.) 
overween', oversee', overwhelm', overthrow' (V.); but 
o'versight, o'veralls, o'verthrow (N.), undergo', understand', 
undersell'; but un'derlying, un'derlip, nn'derclothing. 

upturn', uprise', upshot'; but up'right, up'shot (N.), up'- 
edde, up'roar. 

There are some exceptions to this rule, but the pupil will 
do well not to disregard it. 

LESSON X. 

* Saxon Suffixes. 

Rule Thibteenth. The following are Saxon Suffloces and 
but rarely compounded with dther but Saxon stems: -ing, 
'ling, -er, -ery, -hood, -ship, -dom, -ness, -less, -ful, . 
Ay, -y, 'ish, -th. JTiey do not change the accent or spelling 
of the stem, and -th alone may change its vowel-sound. 

1. -iti^ forms nouns from verbs, such as: *being, ringing, 
.^v^ing, pudding', and adjectives, both Romanic and Saxon, 
,Qf»h as: /loving, shining, charming*, etc. In words derived 
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from verbs Ending to: ^, ^U^ ^mt^ -at, -et, -er, ^tc. the Or*o- 
graphy is altered by doubllDg the final coosionaiity wheu theae 
syllables are accented: beginning, sitting, patting, squatting 
besetting, transferring, < spurring, stirring, debarring, cram- 
ming, annulling, etc. But when the accent is on the preoediaig 
pliable, the final consonant must not be doubled, as in: lev^ei- 
ing, riv'eting, sev'ering, ran'soming. [Exceptions are ^d'tidk- 
ing, mim'icking', to avoid a faulty pronunciation.] 

Verbs in -y do not change it, when adding 4ng, as: ^efy'- 
ing, buying, laying*, and those in 4e change it into -^, 
tying, dying, lying, etc. 

2. -ling, as in: 'hireling, underling, gosling*, denotes a 
temptible person. 

3. -er, ('one who') as in ca'terer, com'moner, lis'tener, (sei 
Lesson VII. 3.) 

4. -ery (business, business place, or merchandise c^ One 
who) as in: cutlery, tannery, distillery.' 

5. 'hood, as in 'boyhood, brotherhood, manhood, woma^ 
hood', means the characteristic quality of the person indicated 
by the stem. 

6. ship, as in 'friendship, lordship, worship, master^i^ 
c^etship, speakership', etc. denotes the state or conditk>ii<^ 
a person, or the action mentioned in the stem. 

1. -dom, as in 'kingdom, thraldom, fi:'eedom', means condi- 
tion, the former also a country. 

8. '71688, as in 'fullness, dryness, greatness, wilderness, 
willingness', expresses in a noun the quality indicated by the 
adjective stem. The y in 'shyness, slyness, dryness' etc. is 
not changed into i, except in words of two or more syllables 
(filthiness etc). 

9. 'less, as in 'friendless, breathless, penniless, merciless, 
worthless, careless, blameless, lifeless, reckless' etc. means 

' 'without' and forms adjectives from nouns. The y of the latter 
is changed into i. New nouns are formed from these ac(fec- 
tives by the SuflRx— ties^, as: 'lawlessness, carelessness', eta* 

10. 'ful, as in 'hurtflil, fearful, sorrowftil, brimful, mercift^ 
plentiftil, etc. means fhll of or 'ftill to', and Ibrms ac^tlvss 
from nouns (with final y changed into i); ia 'haadftel, i^ocM^ 
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jupflir atoo new nooos. Abstract nouns derived froqi tb^P 
Adjectives end in ^ness*, as: 'willfulness, burtfulness^ 

11. 4y Ibnns adverbs fh)m adjectives of quality, both Ro- 
voLiM and Saxon. It also forms adjectives fh)m nouns, such as: 
daily, weekly, monthly. >The adjectives in -ble form their ad- 
verbs not in ^Aely, but in -bly, as: leg'ible— leg'ibly; and final y 
is made i. 

12. y forms adjectives (torn stems or roots; as: sandy, 
greedy, grassy, bloody, witty, shady, shadowy, noisy, crazy, 
merry, lazy, cosey, dizzy, worthy, pretty, filthy, ugly. Also 
concrete nouns, such as: body, berry; but most of them with 
a diminutive sense, as: Susy, Freddy, ditty, biddy. Such as 
j&tA in -ey, are nouns of Romanic origin, as: ailey, valley, 
parley, etc. Plural: eys. 

13. 'ish in adjectives, such as 'reddish, greenish, feverish, 
^t/c. implies a diminutive sense; in ^sheepish, foolish, peevish, 
ii&ptsh, boorish, etc. a slighting sense. Not so in Proper Ad- 
jectives, such as: Turkish, Polish, British, Irish, etc.; or in 
verbs such as: dimin'ish, polish, finish, cherish, blemish, var- 
Bisb, tarnish — ^all of Romanic origin. Abstract nouns are 
fermed from adjectives by the Suffixr— ness, as: foolishness, 
Belfishness, etc. 

14. some in adjectives, both of Romanic and Saxon origin, 
means 'fit for', as in: cum'bersome, ful'some, burdensome, irk- 
jMHne, meddlesome, lonesome, quarrelsome, toilsome, handsome, 
Ixreaome. 

Of Romanic Suffixes only -merit is to some extent joined to 
Saxon stems, as in: berea'vement, merriment, embodiment^ 
embankment, etc. 

LESSON XI. 

Laws op Pauses and Punctuation. 

1. Pauses (stops) are made in speech for two purposes: to 
take breath, and to make the speech better undei^stood by the 
b^u^r. In written and printed speech, signs of Punctuation 
'tste used to show where those stops iu*e to be placed. The 
aliortest stop is that indicated by the Comma (,); somewhat 
ionj^er is that pointed out by the Semico'lon (;) qt QoIq^ l:)j 
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the longest is that expressed by the Ftriod (.); Interrogdtion 
— (?) or Exclamation-^O) 

2. Each collection of coherent words, containing one 
thought, is a Sentence. Sentences, being the natural divisions 
of Speech, ought to be free from stops within them, but should 
be separated from one another by at least short pauses, to 
give time for breath, and to make them more easily understood. 

3. The worst transgression of this law is, to pause 

a. between the Subject and the Predicate; 

b. between the Subject and its Complements; 

c. between the Predicate and its Complements. 
Questions: Why is the punctuation wrong in each of the 

following sentences: ^the butterfly, has been a caterpillar — 
the cause of this fire, was a defective flue— the war of Inde- 
pendence, lasted from 1116 to 1Y81— the best portion, of the 
flour, is, commonly, thrown away — at night, all cows look black 
— nobody was to blame, in this case.' — Why should you not 
take breath within any of the above simple sentences? 

4. To pass from one sentence to another without pausing 
is a fault, because in consequence of so doing the reader is 
frequently compelled to divide a sentence, in order to take 
breath. Thus the understanding of the speech by the hearers 
is disturbed.* 

Questions: Where should you pause in the following cases? 
*many birds swim and many fishes fiy — he who conceals a ben- 
eficial truth is a great liar — the lay which she sang appeared 
to me fascinating — who can deny that the earth is a ball ? — 
what wc call farmers they call in Europe peasants.' 

5. Words, however, a) not belonging to the sentence proper, 
or b) put as Apposition to one of its parts, or c) whole sentences, 
inserted within another sentence, ought to be severed from its 
coherence by a stop on each side, to let the hearer feel that the 
sentence is interrupted. 



* It is an ahnofit general habit, to omit the Gomma before Belatiye Fko- 
nonns and before the Conjunction that. But it is nevetiheless faulty (except 
in the case mentioned in Note 9) for ruaaons aboTe given, and the pnpil^ 
ma J bo told 90t 
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Questions: For which of the above three reasons is the 
punctuation in the following cases correct? — * Washington, the 
father of our country, was an intimate friend of Benjamin 
!F*ranklin, the great sage -- Can you not, my boy, know right 
firom wrong?— The garden, of which we spoke, is situated be- 
fore the gate — The mocking-bird, says he, is a finer singer than 
the nightingale — Ah, is that the case ? — Your father, had he 
l>een there, would have approved your choice — Philipp II., 
Idng of Spain, was the richest monarch of his time, the six- 
teenth century. 

6. Words of the same sentence, which are coordinate 
(stand in the same relation to it) are separated by short stops. 
Thus in: *In this state iron, coal, zinc, copper, etc. are mined* 
— the words 'iron, coal, zinc, copper, etc.* form together the 
Subject, and the stops here serve, to make the hearer aware, 
that the Subject consists of several part-subjects. Thus in: 
^the whole vast assemblage shouted, laughed, jumped up, and 
cried at the same time*, the Predicate consists of four part- 
predicates co-ordinate, which the hearer is given to under- 
stand by the stops. 

Questions: Is the punctuation right in the following cases? 
— *He i^a mulatto, not a negro — She was not born in Albany, 
but in New York, or somewhere else — That beggar is neither 
gick, nor a cripple — ^They raise now cabbages, then potatoes, 
sometimes also grapes, nay any kind of vegetables. 

Note. Before *and\ however, the stop may be omitted in this cage, be- 
cause it implies, tliat no new co-ordinate part of the sentence is to foUow, 
for which the hearer is to wait Examples: *This conduct is wise, timely 
aad laudable — Mr. A. seUs salt, flour, feed and cereals — ^Both Henry and 
his brother are to go to school— We need no longer tarry and lose time and 
chances*. 

LESSON XII. 

Pauses and Punctuation — continued. 

7. The Semicolon is used to separate sentences of some 
length, which stand in opposition to one another, or as co-or- 
fiiaates, agin: 
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'Do not apeak of the sufferings of the brave warrkmi aione, 
who lose life, limb^ or health on the field of battle; speak also 
of the endless sofferings of their widows and orphans I — ^The 
earthquake had shaken the foundation of almost every house 
in the city, had even destroyed many of them; but it had not 
shaken the courage of its inhabitants, nor destroyed their 
energy,— The sorrows and griefs of old age are,. to see one 
after another of our relations and companions depart, perhaps 
to early graves; to feel the powers of mind and energy of life 
pass away gradually, never to return; but, worst of all, to live 
in a wcnrld, which no longer understands our language and 
ideas, or shares our sympathies." — 

8. The Cfolon is used, a) to separate the Dependent from 
the Principal* Sentence of a somewhat long Complex Sentence; 
or b) to introduce Direct Speech; or c) a longer Enumeration. 

Examples: a. **When you, dear children, shall have grown 
to be parents yourselves, to bear the burdens and sorrows of 
independent Ufe, and to support families: then, and not till 
then, will you fiilly understand the value of time and the im* 
portance of .a good conscience. 

5. *He proceeded to address his audience, as follows: Those 
of you, who have seen better days, will bear me out in say- 
ing, etc.*' 

c. It requires a great many thing?, to build a ship, to-nrit: 
wood, iron, copper, zinc, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, etc.* 

9. The Period separates a) Simple Sentences of some length, 
which have no intimate connection of thou^ifbt; or b) Com- 
pound, or Complex Sentences from the rest of the speech. 

Examples: a. '*The winter is rapidly approaching its end. 
If you wish to skate a little more, you will have to improve your 
chance now.— Our ancestors planted a great many orchards, 
or single fruit-trees round their dwellings; they cared more, 
than we do, for their descendants' comfort and happiness. We 
destroy more and more of what is left of those orchards, without 
planting any for those who may come after us. 



* When the Dependent Sentence (or sentences) comes fiist^ it anf h^ 
called Ftotasis, and the Principal Sentence foUoving Epitaais. 
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h. ''Now IB the time, to grow wiser and better, dear ehlt 
drep. When your powers shall have been wasted by idleness 
and indolence, and your whole time shall be taken up with 
labor for your daily bread, so that you want your leisure for 
repose and recreation: then learning and improving your mind 
will be much more diffitmlt; then you will often regret having 
idled away your seed-time for intelligence and morality. 

10 The Interrogation involves a long pause, because an 
answer is expected. The Exdamation likewise, because an 
emotion is to be produced in the mind of the hearer, which 
must not be too soon disturbed by introducing anything new. 

11. The Dash (—) interrupts the quiet flow of speech by in- 
troducing, unawares, something new. It may be equal to a 
long, or a short pause, according as the expectation to be 
raised is to be great or small. Thus it stands also, when a 
sentence, or speech is to be suddenly cut short. The voice is 
raised at it, the more so, the more sudden the interruption, or 
the greater the contrast is of what follows with what precedes. 

12. Two Dashes are equal to two Parentheses. They in- 
clude and sever from coherent speech any foreign subject 
thrown in between. Examples: 

**I say, that you are a stranger to my feelings, you are a — 
but I prefer not to speak to you at-ail. — A great fault had been 
committed-^ut no, it was rather a crime. — A new building 
(the old one was tottering to pieces from old age) had to be 
erected.— The windmill, of which I told you — ^who among you 
remembers old Adam Fox — well, it was the property of this 
very individual." 

NoTB. The f oUowing suggestions for the teacher may be conveyed to 
his pupils, whenever they are prepared to appreciate them. 

1. Infinitives and Participles, when not connected with an 
Auxiliary verb (to be, to have, may, must, can, will, dare, 
shall) are virtually Dependent Sentences in a shortened form 
(with the Conjunction, Copula and — sometimes— the Subject 
left out). They ought therefore to be separated from the 
governing sentence by a Comma, whenever they are accom- 
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panied bj Complements, as in: ^ give you tbe well-meant ad* 
vice, to wait for better information — He inherited a farm, over* 
grown witli weeds.' — But no Comma is necessary, when Com- 
plements are missing, as in: 'I would prefer to wait* — *The 
poor boy came on running* (while in ^the poor boy came on, 
running, panting, gasping for breath*, the Comma is in its 
place). 

2. Participles or Infinitives (Gterunds) governed by a Pre- 
position, and thereby closely connected with the governing 
sentence, are not severed from it by a Comma. Examples: 

"You seem to be fond of catching butterflies — He places 
his trust in making friends with the unjust Mammon. — ^They 
spend their time with playing cards.*' 

3. When a Relative Pronoun, or a Subordinating Conjune- 
tion is omitted, but understood, the Comma is indispensable, 
to mark the omission. Examples: 

"The horse, (which) my father sold, belongs now to A. — 
The fever, (which) they are troubled with, is not dangerous. — 
I know, (that) Chemistry speaks of 65 elements — This assertion 
would be ridiculous, (if) were it not scandalous. — At the mo- 
ment, (when) the fire broke out, all were asleep.** 

4. When the Demonstrative Pronoun is omitted (but under- 
stood) before a Relative, the Comma is superfluous, a narrow 
connection of two sentences being intended; the more so, if 
the former is governed by a Preposition. Examples: 

**Evidently the speaker did not at the time know what (that 
which) to answer. — ^He rejoices over what (that which) grieves 
me. — 
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PART II. 



Beading and Grammatical Exercises. 



LESSON I. 

G B A M M A B. 



1. To speak means to give audible expression to thought 
Svery thought of ours, that is uttered, forms a Sentence. 

2. Our thoughts may be either simple, or compound. 
Therefore our sentences are also either simple or compound. 

8. The following are simple sentences: The bird sings. — 
A fish can swim. — All men must die. — Whales are mammals. 

4. The following are compound sentences: Some birds swim, 
and some fishes fly. — She mast be sick, or she must be absent. 
— ^While the sun shines, it is day. — You will remain happy, if 
you be virtuous. 

6. Orammar teaches us, how to think, speak and write cor- 
rectly. It tells us, how to form sentences which can be under- 
stood, and how to connect them properly. 

6. In each sentence, even in the simplest, we speak of 
something. Find in the above sentences the thing of which 
something is spoken, and what is said of it. 

7. The thing of which something is spoken is called, in 
Grammar, the Sulject; that which is said of it is called the 
Predicate. 

8. Find in the following simple sentences the Subject and 
the Predicate: Children are sometimes unruly. — She would not 
believe it. —At night all cows look black. — ^There are no drag- 
ons.— This mill is driven by water. 

9. Try now to invent for yourselves some sentences, and 
state which is the Subject, and which the Predicate in each ! 
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Kofxs. Begixmen are likdy to mistake the llret word or words of a 
tenoe for the Subject, the last word or words for the Predicata In the 
tenoe: at xiight all cows look black— they will tnigtake *nighf for the Subject. 
In the sentence: there are no dragons— they will state that *tli6re' is the Sub- 
ject Question those that do so somewhat as follows: what look black at 
night ? — ^what are there not?— And when correct answers ensu^ ask: of what 
then does the sentence speak? what is the Subject? — And when tiieseaze 
correctly answered, ask: What then is the Predicate ? 

When the pupils invent sentences, insist upon a constant change of mat- 
ter and eifM^eesion I Suggest to them, as good topics, subjects of Natural His- 
tory; require at one time that a sentence be formed on quadrupeds, at another 
on birds, then one on insects, again on trees, on flowers, on the seasons, etc 
Form at intervals a suggestive model sentence, and encourage them to use 
the best possible expressions on matters taken irom their last Beading Exer- 
cises. 

From the outset aU that part of the sentence which is not the Subject^ 
is comprized under the designation of Predicate, and aU that is not Predi- 
cate, under that of Subject Thus in: she would not believe it — the first 
word is the Subject, the other four are called the Predicate; and in: a fish of 
hollow iron or other metal may be made to swim — the first eight words ave 
called the Subject, the last five the Predicate. 



LESSON n. 
The Elephant. 

1. Yesterday I saw an elephant. I know, he is the largest 
animal upon the land. His homes are the East Indies and 
Africa. The natives of the former country sometimes tame 
elephants and ride on them. 

2. Sometimes elephants are taught to work; for they are 
very strong and can carry or drag heavy burdens with ease. 
In India they are employed in loading or unloading 9hips. 

3. Their tusks consist of ivory, of which many pretty and 
useful tMngs are made. The flesh of these animals is not eaten 
by man. 

4. Wlkat a wonderM instrument is their trunk I With it 
tbej can puU down trees, or strike a tiger dead by a sin^ 
blow* It answers the purpose of a hand. With it they 
put food into their mouth. They lengthen and shorten it at 
pleasure to a certain degree. liook well ^t ttj wben you have 
an eiipoitaiiity Ito 4d iiQ I 
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6. At ike lower end of the trunk tbere is a sort of thumb 
finger. This is most skillfullj used by the elephant. He can 
pick up a pin from the floor, untie kuots in ropes, open and 
sbut gates, fire off pistols, or draw corks from bottles. 

6. These powerful creatures are grateful for kind treatment, 
&iid sometimes become strongly attached to their masters and 
employers. 

1. In olden times they were used in war, to break the ranks 
of the enemy, and small wooden towers were put on their 
1>acks and fastened there by means of belts. In these towei*s 
& number of sharpshooters were posted. In like manner they 
are now-a-days employed in tiger hunts. 

Questions: Which are the Simple Sentences in the above 
piece? — Which is the Subject in each, and which the Predi- 
cate?— Concerning elephants can you form some simple sen- 
tences which are not found in this piece? 

KoTB. In 1. the pupils may be easily made to find tliat in the words 
^and ride on them' the Subject is imderstood, and is the same as in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Thereafter they wiU at once find the Subject in 2 'and can 
cany etc.* 4. *or strike a tiger' (here also 'can\ or a part of the Predicate, 
is understood) 5. 'untie a knot' etc. 6. 'and sometimes become' etc. 

In 4. 'look at it' — the pupils wiU find out less easily that the Subject 
*you' is understood, as with every Lnperativa Ask them: who is to look at 
U? If then they should not fijid it, ask: suppose, we put *you, look at it' ! 
— is the meaning changed or not? And what now may be the Subject? 

In 5. some pupils wiU hesitate to see that the Subject is 'a sort of thumb 
or finger', and the Predicate Is at the lower end of the trunk.' And in 1. 
it is even more difficult to see tliat the East Indies and Africa' are the Sub- 
ject, and 'his homes' the Predicate. It wiU be useful to teU them that 'his 
homes' may be made the Subject, if 'axe in the East Indies and Africa' is 
used as Predicate. 

LESSON III. 

Toys and Pastimes of ancient Gbbbce. 

1. More than two thousand years ago, in the streets of an- 
cient Greece, the boys and girls engaged in the same sports and 

. games, as do the children in our country, at the present day. 

2. The first toy given to a child, as it sat on its mother's 



lapy was a rattle. When the diild could play upoa the floor, 
a ball of many colors was given it to roll about. As it grew^ 
up, little carts and wagons were its next playthings. These 
toya were bought at the fairs, held in one of the cities of 
Greece. 

3. Boys then, as now, lovea to spin a top with a cord, or to 
whip it with a lash. The place for this latter amusement, we 
are told by one of the poets, was in the open air, 

"Where three ways met, there boys with tops are found. 
Who ply the lash, and urge them ronnd and round**. 

4. The hoop too was well known to GreclMi school-bc^rs. 
Some of their hoops had little bells or rings, that jingled, as 
they were rolled along. They also had a game similar to our 
**Blind man's buflfl" A boy with a bandage over his eyes 
moved about with arms extended, crying ''Beware I" and at 
the same time trying to hunt out the rest of the company. 

6. A second game was ''Hide and Seek," in which a boy, 
with his eyes bandaged, went groping round, calling out: ' 'I am 
seeking the brazen fly;" when his companions merrily replied: 
"You may seek, but you will not find;" they meantime strik- 
ing him with a little cord, or touching him with their fingers, 
till one of them was caught. 

6. In one of their games a number of lads stooped down in 
a row, with their hands resting on their knees. The last then 
sprung over the backs of all the others, and thus stood ^r^t in 
the row, just as boys now do in the game of "Leap Frog." 

Y. Again they would go to the sea-side, or to a stream, 
and pick up shells, and throw them in such a manner, that they 
would glance along upon the water; and the boy, whose shell 
thus made the most leaps before sinking, was the winner. 
"Football" was also a well-known pastime in ancient Greece. 

8. Girls amused themselves by forming wax into flowers 
and other fancy shapes. They had also dolls or puppets, 
which, by the pulling of a string, were made to turn the head, 
and roll the eyes. 

9. That which gave them much pleasure, as an in^Oor 
amusement, was the game of "Forfeits." One of the girls took 
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title part of a queen, and had to declare the fine to be paid. 
In this game older persons sometimes engaged. 

10. Thus we see, that the diversions of youth were for- 
merly very much the same as those of the present day. But 
they had not the means of knowledge, which you now enjoy. 
May it not then be hopad, that your attainments in every 
department of useful knowledge will far exceed those of the 
jouth of ancient Greece ? 

Questions. Which are the Subjects and Predicates in the 
above piece 7 — And of what kind of words does the Subject 
ecmsist in each instance? 

KoxB. Since the pupils do not yet know the difference between the Prin- 
cipal and Dependent Sentence, and ihe latter being too difficult for them to 
aaoalyze, the teacher must point oat the principal sentence, as in: 1. *More 
tban— sports and games* (here the mistaking of the first 12 words for a sen- 
tence, or two sentences, while they are only part of the whole sentence, must 
be gnardod against). 2. 'The first toy given to a child was a rattle' (here it 
is possible that *a rattle' may be mistaken for the Predicate). *A baU of 
many colors was given it'; 'little carts and wagons were its next playthings' 
(again the last four words may be mistaken for the Predicate). 'These toys 
/were bought at the fairs.' 3. 'Boys then — with a cord; — 'or to whip it with 
a lash' (the words which here ore imderstood, should be named by the pu- 
pils). 'The place for this latter amusement was in the open air'; 'we are told 
by one of the poets'; *there boys with tops ara found'. 4. 'The hoop — 
school-boys.' *Some of their — rings.' *They also — buff*. *A boy — with 
arms extended*. 5. 'A second game was "Hide and Seek" (the last three 
may be mistaken for the Predicate). 'I am seeking the brazen fly'; *you may 
seek'; *but you wiU not find'. 6. 'In one — in a row'. The L\st — aU the 
others'; 'and thus stood first in the row' (the Subject tmderstood should be 
pointed out). 7. 'Again — manner' (a Subject with three Predicates) ; 'and 
the boy was the winner'. 'FootbaU — Greece'. 8. 'Girls — shapes'. *They 
had also doUs or puppets.' 9. 'One of— paid' (a Subject with two Predi- 
cates). 'In this game — engaged'. 10. 'But they— knowledge'. 'May it- 
hoped'. . 

If the task of finding out the kinds of words which may constitute the 
subject, should prove as yet too difficxdt, a number of exercises like the fol- 
lowing should be introduced: Find in the foUowing sentences the Subject, 
and what kind of word it is: Parrots ara birds. — A master is not bom. — ^I 
am satisfied. — Mine is a yeUow ribbon (the mistake must be guarded against 
of calling 'mine' a Personal Pronoxm— compare the IV. Part of this Header 
and the Manual). — This was his misfortune. — ^Who can answer this ques- 
tion?— Many such (some, several, older ones) may be found.— Seven U v 
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iui0T0n number (Seran here mnit not be miiitftlren for » Noun, tbon^ H 
assomes the office of a Koan; it is uo more a Noun than a boy, who fills in 
the teacher's absence his place as a monitor, thereby becomes a teacher>. 
— Once is not always. —Giving is more blessed than taking. — 

In this way the teacher need only continue to form sentences, when hiB 
pupils will by parsing at last find out the general truth, that any kind off 
word, even a whole sentence, may be a subject, and by becoming a subject 
assumes the office of a Noun, and its content is considered like a thing, what- 
ever kind of word it may be in other situations. Parsing shotild be treated 
according to the terminology given in the Fourth Part of this Beader. 



LESSON lY. 

The Wonderful Pudding. 

• 1, Our uncle Robert came to us, and invited us to dinner. 
He promised to give us a pudding, the materials of which had 
employed more than a thousand men ! 

2. ^A pudding that has taken a thousand men to make! 
Then it must be as large as a church/ 

3. '*Well, my boys," said uncle Robert, **to-morrow at 
dimier-time you shall see it." 

4. Scarcely had we taken our breakfast the next day, when 
we got ready to go to our uncle's house. When we arrived 
there, we were surprised to see every thing as calm and qiu^t 
as usual. 

5. At last we sat down to the table. The first course was 
removed; our eyes were eagerly fixed on the door, — in came 
the pudding! It was a plum-pudding of the usual kind, — not a 
bit larger. 

6. This is not the pudding, that you promised us,* said my 
brother. 

7. '*It is indeed," said uncle Robert. 

8. *0, uncle I you do not mean to say, that more than a 
thousand men have helped to make that little pudding?' 

9. **Eat some of it first, my boy; and then take your slate 
and pencil, and help me to count the workmen," said uncle 
Robert. 

10. **Now," said uncle Robert, 'to make this pudding, we 
must first have flour; and how many people must have labored 
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procure it! The ground most haye been plonghed, and 
sowed, and harrowed, and reaped. To make the plough, 
miners, smelters, and smiths, wood-catters, sawyers, and car- 
penters must have labored. 

11. *^The leather of the harness had to be tanned and pre- 
pMbred for the harness-maker. Then we have the builders of 
tbe mill; then the men, who quarried the millstones, and made 
the machine-work of the mill. 

12. '*Then think of the plums, the lemon-peel, the spices, 
the sugar; all these come from distant countries, and to bring 
them hither, ships, ship-builders, sail-makers, sailors, growers, 
merchants, and grocers have been employed." 

13. **Then we require eggs, milk, and suet." 

14. 'O, stop, stop, uncle I* cried I; *I am sure, you have* 
counted a thousand!' 

16. **I have not reckoned all, my child. We must cook the 
podding, and then we must reckon colliers, who bring us coal, 
miners, who dig for tin and iron for the saucepan; then there 
is the linen of the cloth, which the pudding was wrapped in. 
To make this, we must reckon those, who raise the flax, and 
gather it, and card it, and spin it, and weave it, and all the 
workmen, to make the looms and machines." 

16. Robert and I both said, we were now quite sure, that 
there were more than a thousand men employed. 

Questions: Which are the Subjects and the Predicates in 
each of the above sentences ? — What kinds of words form the 
Subjects ? 

KoiB. Thus far that which has been called the Subject^ in Ck>mparative 
Qrammar is caUed the Subjective Group of the Serdencet or the Subject to- 
gether with its Attributes, See however about Attributes §. 115 and 117 of 
our ManuoL It is now time to teU the pupils that the Subject Proper is al- 
ways only one word, while aU the other words forming the whole Subject, 
are caUed its Attributes, Likewise that the Predicate Proper is only one 
word, while aU the other words forming with it tiie Predicate, are caUed its 
Complements. As Bational Pedagogy is averse to putting a Grammar into 
children's hands, and to making them learn definitions by heart, the meaning 
of which must from the outset be incomprehensible to tiiem, we cannot fol- 
low Hie soioitifio wiay, which begins with elements and builds syntheticaUy 
a sjs^em with them. Kational Pedago^ begim with Analysis, maHsm te 
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BO* too «tt|7 to Mika A> pipib dhOi ^^ uk ii ^p diflenooe bctnoii. 

•ad I kp tmd ewi Smimea iwwdin g to oar termmology in tbe 
IV. ftit of this B«Ader aad in tbe ^***'*^^ Ask them: Li 1. --can yon use 
^e wotence ^fae m atoaU k of iriadi bad emplofed more than a thonsatid 
M0B* for itself? Hm it a meaning in itself? Is it nndflrrtood by the heather; 
if yon do not add anydung?— Yon sea. ancik a s e nte a n a mnst dqpend cm 
soaae otber ^PrincqMl^ sentence, that is in itsdf intelligible. It depends on 
i^ sa a child depends on its parent^ or as a yonng tree is listened to a pole. 
What then are Principal, and vhat are Dependent Sentences ?— ninstrate the 
difference by a number of exanqiles. What kind of a sentence is: 4. ^Whnli 
ve anired Uiere*; €. *that yon promised ns', 8. that more than a thonsand 
haTe helped to make that little podding'; 11. *who qoarried the mill- 

the mill*; IS. *who bring ns eoal'; *who dig for tin and iron for 
ttia sancepan*; la which the padding vas wrapped*, etc. 

The differ^ice wiU howerer become obrioos only by comparison. Alter- 
nate therefSare with Principal Sentences, asking: *Oiir node Boberi came to 
ns*- -is this sentence miderstood by itsd^ <« does it need any other sentence 
to depend npon. Gondade with stating that Simple Sentences are essentially 
ft inci p al, bnt are called so only when connected with one or more Dependent 
Sentences, jnst as men are called fiUhera only when they have children, 
while they were men already before haying a funily. • 

Do not, while instrocting your class in Grammar, ne^ect asking about 
the moral conveyed in each piece, about the roles of I^nnnciation« Ety? 
mology and Emphasis, whenerer ^lere is a case caUing for it One of tha 
Qxammatical exerdaes may fill the Apace of more than one lonson. 



LESSON V. 
The Wind and the Sun. 

1. A dispute once arose between the Wind and the Sun, 
as to which of the two was the stronger. 

2. To decide the matter, they agreed to try their power on 
a traveler. He wlio should first strip him of his cloak was to 
wm the day. 

3. The wind began. He blew a cutting blast, which tore 
up the mountain oaks by their roots, and made the whole 
forest look like a wreck. 

4. But the traveler, though at first he could scarcely keep 
his cloak on his back, ran under a hill for shelter, and buckled 
his mantle about him more closely than ever. 
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6. The Wind haying thus tried his utmost power in rain, 
the Sun b^an. 

6- Bursting through a thick cloud, he darted Ms sultry 
beams so forcibly upon the traveler's head, that the poor fellow 
ifirstd almost melted. 

*r. **This," swd he, **is past all bearing. It is so hot, that 
one might as well be in an oven." 

8. So he quickly threw off his cloak, and went under the 
sl^ade of a tree, to cool himself. 

Questions. Which is the Principal Sentence, and which 
tlie Dependent in 2. *He who should first strip him of his cloak 
iwras to win the day';— in 4. *But the traveler, though at first 
lie could scarcely keep his cloak on his back, ran under a hill 
fbr shelter';— in 7. *This, said he, is past all bearing'?— 
Which is the Subject, and the Predicate in each sentence ? 

KoTB. Beginners wiU probably say in 2: the Principal Sentence is ^e 
who should first strip him of his cloak', and the Dependent is: *was to win 
tiie day*. And in 4. *Biit— back' is the Principal, "ran — shelter' is the De- 
pendent And in 7. 'This said he' is the Principal, *is past aU bearing* Uie 
Dependent The teacher wiU correct these mistakes by asking in 2. who was 
to win Ihe day? or, what is said of *he' ?— and in 4. what did the traveler 
do? or, who'^ran nnder ahiU for shelter?— and in 7. what is past aU bearing? 
Next the papils mnst be made to see for themselves that the dependent sen- 
tences have each their Subject and Predicate. In 7. they must be told, that 
*8aid he' is also a principal, but an Inserted sentence, in which sentences the 
order of Subject and Predicate is frequently inverted or exchanged. 

Li general no chance must be lost to let the children see, that the Subject 
does not always stand first, and the Predicate second; and that the principctl 
sentence may foUow its dependent Short examples given by the teacher 
wiU iUustrate the matter. They must be made to find that in: *does the 
clock strike' ? the Subject stands between two parts of the Predicate; in *th< 
greatest enemy to man is Man' it stands last, etc. The sentence in 2. 'Tc 
decide the matter* must be explained as a Shortened dependent sentence, 
identical with *that they might decide the matter*; in 5. 'having thus tried 
his utmost power in vain', and in 6. 'bursting through a thick cloud' the 
shortened dependent sentences are identical with Rafter he had thus tried'i 
tmd *after he had buist through*. 
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LESSON VL 

Freedom and Captivity. 

1. A man was walking one day through the streets of a city. 
He saw a boy with a number of small birds for sale in a cage. 

2. He looked with sadness upon the little prisoners flying 
about the cage, peeping through the wires, and tiying to get out. 

3. He stood for some time, looking at the buxls. At last 
he said to the boy, '*How much do you ask for your birds?" 

4. 'Fifty cents apiece, sir,' said the boy. '1 do not mean 
how much apiece," said the man, '^but how much for a^ of 
them. I want to buy them all" 

5. The boy began to count, and found, they came to five 
dollars. 'There is your money," said the man. The boy tock 
it, well pleased with his morning's trade. 

6. No sooner was the bargain settled, than the man opened 
the cage door, and let all the birds fly away. 

7. The boy in great surprise cried, *What did you do 
that for, sir? You have lost all your birds.' 

8. ^'I will tell you, why I did it," said the man. ''I was a 
prisoner of war, shut up three years in a French prison, and I 
am resolved, never to see in prison any thing, which I can make 
free." 

Questions: The Predicate in each of the above Principal 
Sentences, of what kinds of words does it consist? 

NoTB. The answers may be fskcilitated by premising the foUowing or 
similar qaestioiis: What kind of word or words are the Predicates in: W# 
dine — yon have dined — ^they wiU dine — ^let him dine! — AU of ns wiU soon 
have dined — ^the ostrich is a bird — the play is ont— the travelers set otit — 
Frank was my pupil — ^which 1b which? — such is life (of conxse, such is 
Fred.) —she was charmed — ^we are seven—? 

By these, and many more such sentences, if necessary, the pnpils mnst 
be led to discover that the Predicate Proper is either a Verb or an Auxiliary 
Verb connected with a Noun, or Adjective (Adnoun) or Adverb; and that it 
is the nature of a Predicate to be a Verb, in part, or as a whole, just as the 
Subject is eesentiaUy a Norm. 

The next thing to iUustrate win be, that a Verb can express one of two 
matters only, either custing (doing) or being (avoid as yet the Kouns odlos ' 
and c<m4Uion t) Ask in which of the above sentences the one or the other 19 
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tl»^ QAM. Tlie Axudliacj Terb *to be*, Intiansitrf e Terbs and tlie pMsite 

Voioa express a condition; with tbis di&rance, that is, was, were', eto. 

in..Mxtioa only existence, while the kind of condition in particular is ej^nreesed 

l>y tih.3 accompanying word or words, which, when Noons, may again have 

Atfxll>ata3. it is for the reason that this Auxiliary Verb expresses so little, 

tlist it has received the name of Copula (tie) a mere form-word, connecting 

Siib|ect and Predicate. Tiiis technical term might as well be discarded as 

T|«yftB%M in this narrow application. But it may be turned to great account^ 

if -we nama as Copula every Auxiliary Verb, those of Mood included (may» 

can, dare, must, will, shall) and make, let, help, bid, want, wish and some 

sxmiljur ones, when followed by an InQnitive, no less than those of Ir^dion 

(lias, had, is, was, will, shall, would, should, do). And better slill, if we 

de&ne CopuU as that word of several, composing the Predicate which bears ihe 

Verbal Form (indicates Person, Tense and Mood), all others ihe Predicate 

I^ropsr. See the reasons for this practice in our ifantioZ §. 113, Hi. It is 

but consistent to define in *I set out* the word *set* as Copula, and *out* as 

Pradicate Proper, because 'to set out* (to give up, to put off, and many hund> 

red such sayings) has the force of a compound verb like *to upset, outdo, 

undartake*. 

The Copula, taken in this sense, has no Grammatical Emphasis, but the 
Predicate Proper has. And in Direct Questions the Copula opens the sen- 
tmoe, whila the Subject follows, and is in its turn followed by the Predicate 
X^roper. And in sentences of all kinds mere Adverbial phrases like to take 
the place between tha Copula and the Predicate Proper. All this latter lore 
is not yet for tha pupil, but the teacher should be familiar with its bearings. 
"Bat it is important that the pupils do not emphasize a Copula (except rhe- 
torically) and to teU them even now, wheneyer they do so, *you emphasiM 
the Copula; but the Predicate Proper must haye the Emphasis*. By telling 
Qiem so, they will appreciate gradually the meaning of these terms, without 
yafe knowing their definitions. 

Teachers who are fiamiliar with Goold Broum*a Grammar only, onust be 
warned, that there the unwarrantable practice is inculcated of calling the 
Predicate, when it is a Noun or Adjectiye, an Attribute. Compare our 3fofi> 
wU §. 11$ 



LESSON VII. 

Courage and Cowabdicb. 

1. Two boys, Robert and RoUand, were one day going 
^ome from Bcbool, when, on turning the corner of a street, 
Robert, the larger of the two, cried out: ''A fight 1 a fight I 
let us go and see it." 
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2. ''No/' said BoUand; *'let us go home, and not meddle 
with these fellows; we have nothing to do with the quarrc^ 
and ma J get into trouble." 

3. **You are a coward, and afiraid to go," said Robert, and 
away he ran, to sec the fight 

4. RoUand went directly home, and the next day, when the 
boys met him at school, they all laughed at him, and called him 
a coward. 

5. But Holland had learned, that true courage was sho'WTi 
most in bearing blame, when not deserved, and that he ought 
never to be ashamed to do right. 

6. A few days after these boys were all bathing, when one 
of them was carried by the stream into deep water, and was 
on the point of being drowned. He struggled, and screamed 
for help, but all in vain. The boys were afraid to go near him, 
and began to run out of the water, as fast as they could. 

7. But Rolland, who had just then come to the place, om 
seeing the drowning boy, instantly sprang into the water, 
seized him by the arm, and with great effort brought him 
safely to the shore. 

8. Robert and the other boys were now much ashamed of 
their conduct toward RoUand, and confessed, that he had more 
true courage than any of them. 

Questions: What is the Predicate in 1. 'A fight 1 a fight I' — 
and what in 5. 'when not deserved'; in 6. *but all in vain'; and 
in 'as fast as they could' ? Which are the Principal, and which 
the Dependent Sentences in the above piece ? and which the 
Subject, the Copula and the Predicate Proper in each? 

Note. The sentence in 1. may be completed into 'a fight is going on', or 
*I see a fight', or Mhere is a fight', or in some other manner; in each of these 
cases the Ajualysis is different In 5. the Subject and Copnla are understood. 
The pupils should be made to tell, that no Part of Speech can be left oat 
which cannot be easily understood from the context The teacher should 
not neglect to ask at every dependent sentence: whicfi Gonjanction begins 
it? Thus the class will instinctively loam what are Sub-^yrdinate Oor^undions, 
or those introducing a dependent sentence (that, if, whether, which, what^ 
who, though, because, as, than, when, where, and their oompoiuidi iad 
synonyms). 
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JIH ^t, oXL words composing tha Predicate Proper are comprised Qnder 

tiiAt term. It is now timd to tell the class, that all words in the Predicate 

l>e6Eide the Verb, or parts or sabstitotes oi a Verb, may be termed ObjecU, A 

'bettor definitioii will follow. It is advisable to state five kinds of Objects: 1. 

O. of the Thing (Passive) as in: Children like games ; 2. O. of the Person 

(Active): they did not grudge ua onr pleasures; he was kind io m*.; 3. O. of 

IJiikie: the clock wiU strike soon; 4. O. of Place: the school is loc ited there; 

^ O. of Manner or Mood: he sobs loudly. (Manual §. 115, 116;. Tell the 

pupils that the words in Italics are Objects of the Predicate. By and by they 

-will leam to connect more distinct notions with these terms. 



LESSON VIII. 

Stort op a young Obang-Utang. 

t. In tho year 1818 a yonng Asiatic orang-ntang, about 
three feet in height, was brought from Borneo to England. 
The sailors gave him the name Pongo. After being carried 
xm board the ship in a bamboo cage, he succeeded in breaking 
the bamboos, and making his escape. 

2. After various attempts to secure him, he was finally al- 
lowed to wander freely about the ship, where he soon became 
fomiUar with the sailors, whom he surpassed in agility. They 
often chased him about the rigging, when he would frequently 
escape from them by seizing a loose rope, and swinging out of 
their reach. 

3. On board the ship he commonly slept at the mast-head, 
aiter wrapping himself in a piece of sail-cloth. If he could not 
get a piece of sail-cloth, he would either steal one of the sailors 
a jacket, that had been hung up to dry, or he would go to a 
hammock, take out the blankets and make a bed of them. 

4. When the ship was passing around the Cape of Good 
Hope, Pongo suffered much from the cold. In the morning he 
would come down from the mast-head shivering, run up to any 
of his friends, who had before treated him kindly, climb into 
their arms, and try to get warm by clasping them closely. He 
would scream violently, if any one attempted to take him away. 

5. Ho ate freely all kinds of meat', but seemed to like racW-^ 
meat the best'; he was fond of bread', but preferred fruits'; to 
drank water', but was more fond of coffee and tej^^; he wo^Bif 
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readily take wine', and at one time he stole the captain's 
brandy bottle. 

6. When finit was held oat to him, he was very impatient 
to get it; he became very angry when it was not soon given to 
him, and would cbase a person all over the ship to obtain it. 
The captain seldom came on deck without sweetmeats in his 
pockets, and Pongo was always watching for them. 

7. Sometimes the captain would try to avoid Pongo by 
climbing up to the mast-head, but Pongo was sure to overtake 
him. lie would then hold on to the ropes with his feet, hold 
the captains' legs with one of his hands, and with the other 
take some fruit out of his pockets. 

8. On several occasions, when he could not get the curaBges 
that were shown him, he seemed driven almost to despair. 
After trying in vain to get them by cunning and stealth, he 
would scream violently, and swing himself furiously about the 
ropes; then he would return, and try again, and, when refused, 
would roll for some time, like an angry child, upon the deck, 
and utter the most piercing screams. 

9. At other times, when refhsed, he would Suddenly start 
up and rush over the side of the ship, as if he were going to 
drown himself. The first time that he did this the sailors 
thought that he had really thrown himself into the sea, but, on 
a search being made, they found him concealed under the 
chains. 

10. On two occasions Pongo was terribly Mghtencd. One 
was when a large turtle was brought on board. Pongo quickly 
scampered up the ropes higher than he had ever been before, 
and it was a long time before he could be induced to come 
down. At another time he showed the same fright, and ran 
up the ropes, on seeing some men bathing and splashing in the 
sea. 

11. After Pongo reached En^nd, he learned to walk on 
his hind feet without the aid of his hands, to kiss his keeper, 
and to eat with a spoon; but the cold weather of that country 
did not agree with him, and soon after he died. 

Questions: In 1. The sailors gave him the name Pongo'— 
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^w^luch is the Object of the Thiug (Passive 0.) and the Object 
or the Person (Active O.)* Find the same two objects in 6. 
^^\^hen fruit was held out to him' and that of the Person in: 
^-w^hen it was not soon given to him*; 8. *that were shown him', 
l^hich is the Passive Object in 2. *whom he surpassed in agil- 
ity'; *they often chased him about the rigging'; 3. *If he could 
not get apiece of sail-cloth'; 'he would take out the blankets 
a.iid make a bed of them'; 4. 'who had before treated him 
kindly"; *by clasping tiiem closely'; *if anyone attempted to 
take him away'; 6. ^hcatc freely all kinds of meat'; *but seemed 
to like raw-meat the best'; *hc drank water'; *he would readily 
take wine'; *at one time he stole the captain's brandy bottle'; 

6. *lic would chase a person all over the ship'; 'to obtain it'; 

7. 'Sometimes the captain would try to avoid Pongo', etc. 

The difference between theee two kinds of Objects is best iUnstiated by 
placing them side by side, as in: *I bring yon this turtle; he lent me some 
money; they sent him the present, Julia taught her sister French; the 
soldiers took everything from them; teU ns the story ! — he has diynlged the 
secret to them; he confessed the crime to him, he made her a basket; she 
knitted stockings for him; do not conceal the truth from us; Frank read a 
poem for his mother*. 

The pupils generaUy have no difficulty in understanding what a P&ssive 
Object is, and that Verbs requiring on Object of this kind are caUed TVan^t- 
iive Verbs, indicating that the action of the Subject goes oyer on the Pdussive 
Object which thus is treated like a thing, even if it be a person, as in: he 
kills (beats) him. The Active Object is also readily understood, if it be 
mentioned that Verbs denoting to give', *to teU', and to make' and their 
contraries, are those which require, beside the Passive Object, an Active one. 
While the Subject is the giver, teUer, maker, the Active O. is the receiver, 
listener, who remains active under the action of the subject 

Henceforth the exercises in Composition ehould begin, by tasks such as 
appear at the foot of every lesson. 

LESSON IX. 

Monkeys and Baboons of the Old World. 

. 1, Next to the Orang-utang, Chimpanzee, Gorilla and 
Gibbon, there is a large group of animals in the Old World, of 
the monkey race, Avhich are noted for the beauty of their color* 
ing, their long tails and short arms, their gentleness and cun« 
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ning, and the activity of their motions. While the former are 
called apes, because they ape or imitate man in their motions, 
the latter are generally known by the name of monkeys. 

2. Among the monkeys of the Old World there is a great 
variety in shape and size. They arc much smaller than the 
apes. Nearly all of them, when taken at an early age, are 
playful and familiar; they learn a great variety of tricks; they 
are very quick and sprightly in their motions; but their faces 
arc so grave and solemn, even when they are the most mis- 
chievous, that one can hardly look at them without laughing. 
In a wild state monkeys live in troops in the woods, and shun 
the habitations of man. 

3. Mr. Forbes tells the story of a monkey, that was shot by 
a friend of his in India, and carried to his tent. Forty or fifty 
of the tribe advanced upon the gentleman with threatening 
gestures,^ but stood still, when he pointed his gun at them. 
One however, who appeared to be the chief of the tribe, came 
forward, chattering and threatening in a furious manner. 

4. At first nothing short of firing at him seemed likely to 
drive him away; but at length he approached the tent door 
with every sign of grief and supplication, as if he were begging 
for the body. When it was given to him, he took it in his 
arms, carried it with expressions of afffection to his compan- 
ions, and with them disappeared in the forest. The gentleman 
was so affected by the sight, that he declared, he would never 
shoot another monkey. ^"^ 

5. Next in order to the long-tailed monkeys are the bab- 
oons, which are the most fierce, the most revengeful, and the 
most disgusting of the whole monkey tribe. The baboons are 
generally larger than the long-tailed monkeys; their strength 
is very great; they are sulky in disposition; when annoyed 
they are furious and revengeful; and, when attacked in a wild 
state, they are very dangerous. They are sometimes found in 
the forests of Africa in large troops. 

6. Among the baboons that, which is usually called the 
Barbary ape, is the most frequently seen in this country, as it 
is often selected on account of its intelligence, to accompany 
strolling organ-players. Great numbers of the Barbary ape 
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are s^l found in a wild state on the dteep sides of the rocks of 
Gribraltar, where they can not be easily reached by man. 

T. The largest, fiercest, and strongest baboons are those, 
which are called the dog-headed baboons. They are so called, 
because they have long, dog-shaped heads. In a wild state 
they show great cunning, but they can not be tamed, unless 
taken when young. 

8. One of these dog-headed baboons, from Cape of Good 
Hope, was kept in the Royal Garden at Paris. One day, having 
ma'le his escape from the cage, his keeper threatened him 
with a stick, which so enraged the creature, that he flew at the 
keeper and wounded him severely. 

9. After many vain efforts, to induce him to return to his 
cage, the keeper's daughter, who had often fed him, and was 
a great favorite with him, placed herself at a door opposite 
that of the cage, through which he had to pass, and a stranger 
came up and put his arm around her. This so enraged the 
animal, that he sprung forward to reach the stranger, when he 
was caught in the cage and secured. 

10. The monkeys near the Cape of Good Hope often descend 
from the mountains into the plains, to pillage gardens; and, 
when they are on these expeditions, they place sentinels, to 
guard against surprise. The Chinese monkeys also station 
one of their number on some adjacent tree, while the rest plun- 
der the sugar-canes. If a person approaches, the sentinel 
screams; and then each, grasping as many canes, as he can 
carry under one arm, runs off on three legs. 

11. '^DestnictiTe, on the upland sugar groves 

The monkey nation preys; from rocky heights 
In silent parties they descend by night, 
I And posting watchful sentinels to warn, 

When hostile steps approach, with gambols 

They pour o'er the cane groves. Luckless he, to whom 

The land pertains." 

Exercise. Form orally, and then in writing, three simple 
sentences, consisting of Subject, Copula and Predicate Proper I 
Let the Subject be any animal, of which you have been reading. 

Questions: Which is the Adverbial Object of Time in: 4. 
'At first nothing short of firing at him seemed likely to drive 
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htm away*; — 'but at lengtU he approached the tent door; — 'he 
would never shoot another monkey'; 6. *Thcy are sometimes 
found in the forests of Africa in large troops'? — Which are the 
Adverbial OLjects of PlacCy and those of Manner or Mood in 
the above sentences, and in the following: 1. *There is a large 
group of animals in the Old World'; — 'which are noted for 
their beauty of coloring'; — 'because they ape or imitate man in 
their motions'; *they are generally known by the name of 
monkeys'; 2. 'that one can hardly look at them without laugh- 
ing'; 3. 'they are sprightly in their motions'; — 'In a wild state 
monkeys Utc in troups in the woods'; 4. 'Forty or fifty of the 
tribe advanced upon the gentleman with threatening gestures', 
etc, etc. 

Note. Again short Bentences may serve to make the children aware of 
the nature of Adverbial Objects of Time, Place and Manner or Mood, such 
as: the cat died yesterday (last week, an hour before sunrise); — we dwell in 
a cottage (here, there, nowliere, in America); — ^he cried vehemently (with a 
loud voice, in a dreadful manner); — he is very feeble; this is highly agreeable. 
Sometimes an Adverbial Object may be caUed, with as good right, one of 
Time or Place, as one of Manner, etc. Thus in 4. 'to drive him away*, the 
word *away' may bo caUed both Object of Place and of Manner. The liabil- 
ity of pupils to mistake Attributes for Adverbial Objects must be guarded 
against. Thus in 8. *One of these dog-headed baboons from the Cape of 
Good Hope was kept in the Koyal Garden at Paris' — the words *from the 
Capo of G. H.* are an Attribute to the Subject, but may be mistaken for an 
Adverbial Object of Place. Thus in the sentence *he imitates the fox in the 
fable', the words *in the fable' are an Attribute to the Passive Object •fox*, 
not an Adverbial Object of Place or Manner. 

The last part of Grammatical Analysis yet missing, to enable pupils to 
analyzo all Simple Sentences, is. the distinction of Attributes into Adjective 
( Adnoun) Possessive, Appositivo and Prepositional Attributes. The teacher 
should introduce them graduaUy by short, simpb sentences, such as here 
foUow, and lead the pupils to find, that any of these Attributes may accom- 
pany any Noun, whether used as Subject, Object, or Predicate. 

1. Adjective Attributes: to the Subject: 'A great artist is here'; to the 
Predicate: *he is a great scholar'; to an Object of Thing: *he has a great re- 
nown'; to an Object of Person: 'I am thankful to this great man'; to an Ob- 
ject of Time: *he entered at that very moment'; to an Object of Manner: *we 
found him in siich a misery*; to an Object of Place: *ho walked up and down 
in your large haU*. See the IV. Part of this Reader, 

2. Attributes in the Poissessive Case: to the Subject: *The girVs bird (or, 
the hiidcfiheyirl) is charming'; to the Predicate: 'the cat is the girVa pet*; 
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te> an Object of Thing: *who has deatrojed iki gM^a doU* ; to an Object of 
X*exson: 'I presented it to Lucy's moUier'; to an Object of Time: *1 shall 
come at a moment 's notice'; to an Object ol Place: *we will appear at the ovtii- 
er 's door'; to an Object of Manner: 'Do you despair of IfVed *s Buccess* ? 

3. Appositive Attributes; to the Subject: 'Cnarles, my friendt is lucky*; 
to the Predicate: *<hiB is Charles, my friend '; to an Object of Thing: *who 
does not know Charles, his ^end' ? to an Object of Person: 'I give it to 
Charles, Ms friend^; to an Object of Time: *he appeared at the right hour, at 
Twon'; to an Object of Place: *the book was found in its place, die desk'; to 
an Object of Manner: *the ring is garnished with precious stones, real dto- 
tnonds*. 

4. Prepositional Attributes: to the Subject: *the wolf in the fable was 
stupid'; to the Predicate: *he is a baby of many years'; to an Object of Thing: 
*we know a remedy /or this disease*; to an Object of Person: *this is the best 
reward for a man of letters*; to an Object of Time: 'he came at the time about 
stmrise'; to an Object of Place: *Put everything into its pigeon-hole mihin the 
desk'; to an Object of Manner: *we found them without interference on his 
parC, Single Adverbs may step in the place of Prepos. Attr. as in: *he is oZ- 
toays unlucky*. 

-Attributes generally must be conceived as shortened from complete sen- 
tences, chiefly dependent ones, and capable of being re-converted into such — 
see the IV. Part of this Beader, 



LESSON X. 

Our Seasons. 

1. Our country — the United States — is so vast, with a 
length from east to west of nearly twenty-seven hundred miles, 
and a breadth from north to south of about sixteen hundred 
miles— that there is not a day of the year, when the weather is 
the same to all of us. 

2. But the great size of our country is not the only reason 
for this difference. Our land is washed on the east by an 
ocean; on the south by a gulf, or sea; on the west by an ocean; 
and on the north by great lakes. Wo have many rivers and 
brooks; many mountains, hills, plains, and valleys — ^large for- 
ests and prairies. All these affect the weather. 

3. Our states furthest north have long, cold winters, and 
warm summcre. The weather of the Pacific states is much 
milder than that of states of the same distance north on the 
Atlantic border. 
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4. Oar southernmost states have but little cold weatber. 
In some places they never have snow; but a part of the year 
they have much rain. The mild weather scarcely changes all the 
year round. 

5. And just here, that you may the better understand, how 
greatly our seasons vary, we will give you a few interestiog 
foots. In Texas Indian corn is planted in February, which is 
at least three months earlier than in our northernmost states; 
and the crop is harvested in July or August. Wheat, rye, 
oats, and other kinds of grain are sowed in December and 
harvested in May. 

6. We might also compare our seasons by the flowering of 
plants. For example, the peach is commonly in blossom at 
Charleston, South Carolina, early in March; at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, about the end of March; at Baltimore, April the tenth; 
at Philadelphia, April the fifteenth; at New York, April the 
twentieth; at Boston, May the tenth; and at Albany, May the 
fifteenth. 

7. In California there is a dry season from May to Sep- 
tember, when nothing will grow, and a rainy season from Oc- 
tober to April. Therefore in that region they sow grain in 
October and gather ripe crops in March and April. 

Exercise. Form orally, and afterwards in writing, three 
sentences, consisting of Subject, Predicate and Passive Object. 
Let the Subject be a season, or a plant. 

Questions: Which are in 1. all the sentences? Which of 
these are Simple or Principal, which Dependent? Which is the 
Subject in each, which the Predicate, which the Objects and 
Attributes? 

If you can state all these points correctly, you can analyze. — 
In 6. name the Predicate of the sentence 'which is at least 
three months earlier than in the northernmost states'; and in 
6. of the sentence 'for example the peach is commonly in blos- 
som at Charleston, South Carolina, early in March'. 

The Predicate in the first of the above two sentences con- 
sists of all the words except 'which'; the Predicate Proper of 
^earlier', while 'three months' is its Object of Time with an Ad. 
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verbial (Prepositional) Attribute *at least*, and *t}ian in our 
northernmost states' is a shortened dependent sentence. In 6. 
the Predicate demanded is *in blossom'=blossoming, with the 
Adverbial Object of Manner ^commonly', the Adverbial Object 
of Place *at Charleston', and its Appositive Attribute ^South 
Carolina', and with an Adverbial Object of Time *early in March'. 

Note. To tiain a class up to correct analysis is a matter of slow and 
gradual attainment It cannot be expected that your pupils should master 
every Part of Speech faUy, before they know them aU in their various appli- 
cations from a somewhat larger acquaintance with them. The practice of 
Tttftlrmg them form sentences wiU be the best aid toward this development. 
In one lesson one paragraph analyzed is aU that is necessary, provided it be 
correctly done. 

LESSON XL 

The Star. 

1. Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
How I wonder, what you are I 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

2. When the blazing sun is gone. 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

3. Then the traveler in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark: 
He could not see, wliich way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 

4. In the dark blue sky you keep, 

And often through my curtains peep; 
For you never shut your eye. 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

6. As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveler in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
TwinklOi twinkle, little star. 
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SsbbCise. Form three sentences, each with a Subject, a 
Copula, a Predicate Proper and an Adverbial Object of Place 
or Time. 

Questions: What is the Subject to 'twinkle', in 1.— Is 
'little star' a sentence? — What Itind of sentence is *How I 
wonder' ? — Is *XJp above the world so high — sky' a sentence? — 
What is understood in 3. 'which way to go? — What is the 
Principal, and which are the two Dependent Sentences in 5. ? 

NoTB. The o<»reot designation in the tenn 'little star' ! would be the 
YooatiTe Case, the case in which we address a person or thing treated by the 
iq>eaker like a person; the case for the person spoken to, which in English has 
the same form as the first case. (Manual, §. 124^. The sentence *How I 
wonder' (and all similar) is properly dependent, with its goyeming principal 
'I cannot express' omitted; improperly it may be classed with the principsd. 
In 'np above the world' etc. 'being' is miderstood, so that the whole is a 
shortened dependent sentence. 



LESSON XII. 

The Examination. 

[Mb. Wilson, the teacher, seated in his office; Mb. Kbad, the assistant, 

enters with a letter in his hand. ] 

1. Mr. Bead. A new pupil has just come in, Mr. Wilson, 
with this letter directed to you. [Passes letter.] 

Mr. Wilson. Have we a vacant seat, Mr. Read ? 
Mr. R. Yes, sir; three. 

2. Mr. W. [Aft'ar reading the letter.] A pretty subject they have 
sent us here I a lad, that has a great genius for nothing at all. 
But perhaps my friend, Mr. Smith, thinks, that liis son Mark 
should sliow a genius for a thing, before he knows any thing 
about it -no uncommon error ! Let us see, Mr. Read, what the 
youth looks like. 

Mr. R. Yes, sir. [Opens the door and shows Mark in]. 

3. Mr. W. Come hither, my dear I Why do you hang down 
your head and look frightened ? Do you fear, you will be pun- 
ished? 

Mark. No, sir. 
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4. Mr, W. In this letter from your diither I am told, that 
yon have not done as well in your studies, as a boy of your age 
and j?izc ought. I wish to learn why. How old are you, Mark? 

Mark. Eleven last May, sir. 

5. Mr, W, A well-grown boy of your age, indeed. You 
love play, I dare say ? 

Mark. Yes, sir. 

Mr, W. What, are you good at marbles ? 

Mark, Pretty good, sir. 

6. Mr, W. And can spin a top, drive a hoop, or catch a 
ball, I suppose ? 

Mark, Yes, sir, quite well. 

Mr, W, Then you have the full use of your hands and fingers ? 

Mark, Yes, sir. 

7. Mr, TF. Can you write, Mark ? 

Mark, I learned it a little, sir, but I left it off agam. 
Mr, W. And why so ? 

Mark, Because I could not make the letters. 
Mr, W, No ! why, how do you think, other boys do ? Have 
they more fingers than you ? 
Mark, No, sir. 

8. Mr, W, Are you not able to hold a pen as well as a 
marble ? 

Mark, I fear not, sir. 

Mr, W. Let me look at your hand. [Mark holds np his right 
hand] I see nothing here to hinder you from writing as well 
as any boy in school. You can read, I suppose? 

9. Mark, Yes, sir. 

Mr. W, Tell me, then, what is written over the school- 
room door? 

Mark. What — ^what — whatev — whatever man has done, 
man may do. 

Exercise. Form three simple sentences, each with a Sub- 
ject (school or pupils) a Copula, Predicate Proper, Object of 
Thing and Object of Person. 

Questions: Is in 1. 'Mr. Wilson' and *Mr. Read' a sen- 
tence?— * Yes, sir, three' — are these three expressions sen- 
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teDces f — ^What in 2. is understood after the words 'after read- 
ing the letter' ? — How many sentences are there in 'a lad that 
has a great genius for nothing at air ? — What is understood m 

*no uncommon error' ? — In 4. *In this letter size ought'— 

how many, and what kind of sentences have we? — What is un- 
derstood after 'ought'; what after 'why'; and what atler 'eleven 
last May' ? 

NoTK. The correct Grammatical Emphasis should be attended to (con- 
sult /. Read. Introduction). There are several more omissions of such words 
as may be understood; they should aU be completed. Explain, that 'yes*, 
*no* and in 5. *what' and aU similar words are Interjections, or ezclamatoiy 
words, which are not connected with the context, but cut off from it by a 
Comma or Exclamation. Each must be conceived as standing for brevity's 
sake in place of a whole sentence. Ask, in place of what sentence they stand 
here, in each case. — In 2. 'a lad that has* etc. will easily be mistaken for but 
one sentence, while there are two, the first shortened from *they have sent us 
a lad*. Take care that no pupil makes two sentences out of *In this letter 
from your fiEtther, I am told*. 



LESSON XIII. 
The Examination, concluded. 

1. Mr. W. Pray, how did you learn to read ? Was it not 
by taking pains ? 

Mark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W. Well, taking more pains will enable you to read 
much better. Do you know any thing of English grammar? 
Mark. Yery little, sir. 

2. Mr. W. Have you never learned it ? 

Mark. I tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart. 

Mr. W. Why, you can say some things by heart. Can you 
tell mo the names of the days of the week in their order ? 

Mark. Yes, sir. They are Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

3. Mr. W. And the months in the year perhaps, if I wished 
to hear ? 

Mark. Yes, sir. 

Jfr. TT. And you could probably repeat the nances of your 
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tiarot^ers and sisters, and all your father's senrants, and half 
ttte people in the village besides? 
Mark. Yes, sir, I believe, I could. 

4. Mr, W. Well, and is good^ better, best; iU, worse, 
Toorst; gOj went, going, gone more difficult to remember than 

these? 

Mark. It may be not, sir. 

Mr, W. Have you learned any thing of arithmetic? 

Mark. I went into addition, sir; but I did not go on with it. 

Mr. W. Why not? 

Mark. I could not do it, sir. 

5. Mr. W. How many marbles can you buy for a dime ? 
Mark. Twenty-four of the best ones, sir. 

Mr. W. And how many for a half-dime? 
Mark. Twelve. 

Mr. W. And how many for two dimes ? 
Mark. Forty-eight. 

6. Mr. W. U you were to have a dime a day, what would 
that make in a week? 

Mark. Seven dimes. 

Mr. W. But if you paid two dimes out of that, what would 
you have left ? 

Mark. [After studying for some time.] Five dimes, sir. 

T. Mr. W. Right. Why, here you have been practicing 
the four great rules of arithmetic — addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. 

Well, Mark, I see what you are fit for. I shall set you 
about nothing, but what you are able to do; but observe, you 
must do it. We have no I can^t here. Now go among your 
school-mates. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each consisting of a Sub- 
ject with one or several Attributes (books, letters) and a Pred- 
icate with an Adverbial Object of Manner or Mood. 

Questions: Is in 1. *pray' a sentence? — Is 'well' in 1. 'why' 
in 2. 'right' in T? — ^What is the Subject in 1. 'taking more 
pains will enable you to read much better'? — How many sen- 
tences are there in 3. *I believe I could', and what kind of? — 
What part of the sentence in 7, form the words 'addition, sub- 
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traction, multiplication and diyision'?— What part of the 
tence in 8. is *I can't' ? 

Non. The teacher may here, onoe for aU, let his pupils see that evexy 
dependent sentence wiU appear like a principal or, as we should call it, is 
a Seeming Principal Sentence, if its CSonjnnction is omitted, as for inBtanoe 
in 3. *I believe I conld', or in the foUowing given for answering questions: 
*Were he older (if he w. o.), he would do better'; *the general gave the 
order (that) the fort should be stormed*; *it was an orphan (whom) be adop- 
ted'; *she lost the money (which) she had just found'; 'this happened at the 
time (when) the moon rose', etc. It is of importance that seeming principal 
sentences should not be mistaken for real ones, and always should be separ- 
ated from their goyeming principal by a Ck>mma. Besides the pupil should 
be accustomed to avoiding Ihe omission of the conjunction, as not ele^^ant 
Finglish, but familiar parlance. 

LESSON XIV. 
The Babbling Brook. 

1. "I spy thee, little babbling brook, 

Beside the forest tree; 
O, stop beneath its cooling shade, 
In thy clear waters let me wade; 

Come, stop awhile with me. 

2. "I spy thee, basking in the sun, 

Close by the meadow's brink; 
And little lambs come one by one. 
With nimble feet and bleating tongue, 

A cooling draught to drink. 

8. ''Whitherso fast, thou babbling brook, 

Over pebble and stone, 
Splashing, dashing, bounding, leapmg, 
Without resting, eating, sleeping, 

Covered with snowy foam?" — 

4. '*I bathe the feet of forest trees, 

And cheer the sunr.y way; 
On drooping bud and lowly moss, 
On thirsty, parched, meadow grass 

I fling my cooling spray. 

5, **I make nice homes for little flsh| 

In comer, crevice, nookj 
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O, yott would laugh, to see the trout 
Hide here and there, and then dart out, 
To seize the fisher's hook I 

6. '*Atworkl at work! — no time have I 

To spend in idle play 
From eve till mom, from morn till eve. 
So, if you please, 111 take my leave, — 

I must away, away!" 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each with a Subject 
(fishes, water) an Attributive Adnoun, a Copula, and a Pred- 
icate Proper, consisting of a Noun with some Attribute. 

Questions: Which arc all the shortened dependent sen- 
tences in the above piece? — Complete each! — What parts of 
speech are understood in 3. * Whither so fast* etc.? and in 6. 
*At work, at work!' and 'I must away'? — ^Analyze the whole 
of the first paragraph ! 

Note. AU Participles not nsed for Inflection, and aU Inflnitiyes not con- 
nected with some Copula, are to be explained as shortened dependent sen- 
tences, and it is a good exercise, to make the pupils analyze them into com- 
plete dependent sentences. There is one such in 2. eight in 3. of the Part* 
ioipial, one in 2m three in 5. of the InfinitiTe kind. 

LESSON XV. 
The Drop op Water. 

1. As a little brook was running merrily along on its way 
to the sear, one of its water-drops suddenly stood still and" 
stopped behind, being caught by the root of a forget-me-not, 
which grew by the side of a brook. A little boy, who saw this 
water-drop stop, was curious to know all about it. So he went 
down to the spot, where it lay, and asked it, whence it came. 

2. *'A long time ago," said the water-drop, '*! lived with 
my countless sisters in the great sea. We had all sorts of pas- 
times. Sometimes we mounted up high into the air, and 
peeped at the stars; and then we sunk down deep below, and 
saw, how the great whales sported about, and the little fishes 
chased one another. 

8. **But I wished to get higher; and so one day, when the 
mm rose out of the sea^ I clung £Et3t to one of bis hot beamSi 
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and thought, that now I should reach the stars, and become one 
of them. But I had not got up very far, when the sun-beam 
shook me off, and let me fall into a black cloud. 

4. **Then I sailed about in the cloud,— now high up in the 
sky, and now low down near the earth, — till the cloud came 
near the top of a mountain, when a flash of fire suddenly 
darted through it, and a loud and frightful sound run^ all 
around. I thought, I must surely die. But the cloud laid itself 
down softly on the top of the mountain, and I escaped by trick- 
ling into a little hole in the ground. 

5. **I now wished to rest a while; but the little hole, into 
which I fell, was much deeper, than I thought; so I slipped 
down and down, till I reached a place, which was pitch dark, 
and where I could neither see nor hear any thing. Then I be- 
gan to fear, that I was to be a prisoner for life. 

6. **Happily my fears were groundless; for after a long and 
tiresome journey in the dark, and over all sorts of soils and 
rocks, I was at length permitted to come up once more into 
the free, cheerful air. And now I will run back to my sisters, 
and there wait patiently, till I am called to something better." 

7. All this the water-drop told the little boy. But hardly 
had it ceased speaking, when the root of the forget-me-not 
caught it by the hair and drew it in, that it might become 
a floweret, and twinkle brightly as a blue star on the green 
firmament of earth. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject (clouds, sun, 
rain) of each of which shall have a Possessive Attribute, and 
the Predicate two Objects. 

Questions: There are three Inserted Dependent Sentences, 
and one Inserted Principal Sentence in the above story. Which 
arc they?— How will you analyze into complete dependent sen- 
tences the following, which are shortened: 1. *being caught by 
the root of a forget-me-not'; 'to know all about it'? 4. 'by 
trickling into a little hole in the ground'; 6. 'to come up — air*? 
Analyze all of the second paragraph! 

Note. The Genind (see Part IV.) *by triokling' is best imalyzed into 
•80 that I trickled*. 
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LESSON XVI. 

Beauties and Benefits op Snow. 

1. **0h, mother," said Darwin, **do tell us all about the 
snow I That will be so pleasant now, while it is snowing." 

2. '*Well then," said his mother, **let me tell you, that snow 
is nothing but frozen rain. When the upper air is quite cold, 
then the rain or mist, which is up there, turns into snow, as it 
descends to the ground. For sometimes the upper air is much 
colder than that down on the surface of the earth." 

3. "Oh yes I" said Darwin; *'I have often noticed, that, 
when it begins to snow, the air is not as cold, as it was just be- 
fore; and I never knew, how to account for its snowing at such 
times. " 

4. ''Now I will tell you something still more wonderftil 
about the snow," said his mother. **When the mist and rain- 
drops freeze, they display a great variety of the most beautiM 
forms. If you look at them through a microscope, they appear 
to be regular crystals. A man, who had examined a vast num- 
ber of them, has drawn ninety-six different varieties." 

6. "In the picture you can see a number of the most cur- 
ious and beautiftil forms. They remind you of the figures, you 
saw the other day in the kaleidoscope." 

6. "Oh, they are really wonderful I" said Darwin. "Why, 
I never thought, that the snow contained such beautifUl figures I 
I shall never handle it again without thinking of its beauty. 
I am almosu afraid to walk upon it, for fear of crushing these 
beautiful crystals. But, mother, what good does the snow do?" 

1, "I am glad to hear you ask that question," said his 
mother; "for it shows, you ore anxious to know more about it. 
The snow is not only very beautiful, but it is also very useful. 
The snow falls in larger quantities on the mountains, and when 
it melts, if flows down in little streams, to water the valleys." 

8. "The snow also serves to cool the air in summer. In 
some countries the snow remains all summer on the tops of the 
highest mountains, and the breezes, which pass over them, 
become cool, and temper the burning heat of the plains below." 
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9. ^ 'Well, I heard a fanner say, that there had not been 
snow enough this winter upon the fields of grain, to cause a 
good crop next summer. What did h3 mean by that, mother 7'' 
asked Dai*win. 

10. "The farmer knows, that a good coat of snow, spread 
over the grainfields in winter, protects the roots and tender 
leaves of the grain from the action of the severe frosts. And, 
when there is a winter without sufficient snow, you will some- 
times hear the farmer say, his 'crops are winter-killed.' " 

Questions: Which is the Predicate in 2. 'that snow is 
nothing but rain' ? — There are 6 Inserted Dependent, and 4 In- 
serted Principal Sentences in the above piece; which are they? 
— To what^sentence does in 3. the Conjunction 'that' belong? — 
How will you complete the Shortened Dependent Sentence *how 
to account for its snowing at such times' into two complete 
Dependent Sentences ? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each with a Subject, ac- 
companied by an Appositive Attribute, and a Predicate, com- 
plemented by an Object of the Thing, and one of the Person, 

Note. It is now about time to teU the pnpils of Adjeotives, Nouns and 
Verbs governing a Personal Object. Do it by introducing sentences like the 
foUowing: 'he was kind to me'; *this book belongs to my brother* ^ *8now is 
useftd to us'; very cold water may be poison to you*; *he CLCcustoms himself 
to a rich fare* (the personal object may sometimes be a thing) ; ^tmst not to a 
flatterer*!— ^Chajlee is a neighbor to Oustavus*; — *we are enemies to the enemies 
of our country': — 'labor is a Uessing^ not a curse to Man*, — ^In 2. the words 
'nothing but' have the force of the Adverb 'but* or 'only*. 



LESSON XYII. 
Little by Little. 

I. "Little by little," an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
**I am improving every day. 
Hidden deep in the earth away," 



2. Uttle by little each day it grew; 
Little by littlo it sipped the dew; 
Downwaid it sent out a tliread-iilce root; 
Up ia the air sprung a tioy stioot. 

3, Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little the leaves appear; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 

i. Far down in the depths of the darlf.blne sea 
An insect train works ceaselessly. 
Grain by grain they are building well. 
Each one alone in its little cell. 

5. Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play, 
Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high. 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky. 

6. Tho gentle wind and the balmy air 
Littlo by littlo bring verdure there; 
Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 

On the buds and the flowers of the coral isle, 

1. "Little by little," said a thoughtful boy, 
"Moment by moment I'll well employ. 
Learning a littlo every day, 
And not spending all my time in play. 
And sUli this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
Whatever I do, I will do it well. 

8. "Little by little I'll le?rn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ogo; 
And one of these days perhaps we'll see, 
That tlie world will be the better for me;" 
And do you not think, that this simple plan 
Will make him a wise and useful man ? 

QuBSTiOKS: In I. what part of tho sentence is lit 
litUe'?— In 2 and 3. what part is 'little ty iittle?'- In 4. 
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part is 'grain bj grain* f and 'each alone in his little cell' P — 
In 5. what part is 'moment by moment and day by day* ? and 
which is the Principal Sentence? — In 7. what part is 'little by 
little' and 'moment by moment'? — 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject in each being 
a Personal Pronoun, the Predicate a Verb with an Object of 
the Person and one of Time or Place I 

Note. The teacher should see to it, that the greatest possible yarieiy of 
matters and expression be chosen by the pupils in performing the exercises. 
He may advise them first of aU to think of three different things or persons 
for subjects, especiaUy such, as have not been used in any exercise, and 
then to think of what can be said about them that has not been said, and, 
lastly, to give the Subject and the Predicate the form desired. If this ad- 
vice be heeded, Composition wiU be greatly facilitated at higher stages of 
development 

LESSON XVIII. 
The good Bbotheb. 

1. A recent French paper says, that Lncy Rome, a pretty 
girl with blue eyes and fair hair, poorly but neatly clad, Vas 
brought before the judge on a cliarge of being a vagrant. 

2. **Ah, sir I" said Lucy, **I have no longer any friends. 
My father and mother are dead — I have only my brother 
James; but he is as young, as I am. O, sir, what can he do 
for me ?" 

3. ''Since you beg in the streets," said the judge, ''and 
have no home, you are a vagrant, and I must send you to the 
House of Correction." 

4. At that moment a childish voice was heard from the 
other end of the court-room, exclaiming: "Here I am, sister I 
here I ami Do not fear I" 

5. With these words a little boy with an animated expres- 
sion of face started forth from amid the crowd, and sUxxl be- 
fore the judge. 

6. "Who are you?" asked the judge. — "James Rome, the 
brother of this little girl."— "Your age?"— "Thirteen."— "And 
what do you want?" 
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7. '* I come to claim mj rister."— "But have you the means 
of providing for her?" — ** Yesterday I had none, but now I 
have. Don't be afraid, sister." 

8. *'0, how good you are, James I" exclaimed the little 
girl.— ** Well," said the judge, **let us look into the matter, my 
boy. I wish to do, all I can, for your sister; but you must give 
me some explanation." 

Questions: In 1. what is the Predicate to *LucyRomc*, and 
what part of the sentence is *a pretty girl with blue eyes and 
fair hair, poorly but neatly clad' ? and in 6. *thc brother of this 
little girr? — What parts are in 1. *with blue eyes and fair 
hair'; in 5. 'with an animated expression of face'? — What part 
is in 4. 'from the other end of the court-room'; and in 5. 'from 
amid the crowd'; and 'before the judge'?— What is understood 
in 6. * Your age' ? and 'Thirteen' ?— What is the Predicate in 
4u 'Here I am' I and 6. 'who are you' ? — 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject of each to be 
a Personal or Demonitrative Pronoun, the Predicate a Verb 
with an Object of the Thing and one of Manner or Mood. 

NoTX. The teacher may lead the pupils to state from what complete De- 
pendent Sentence the Prepositidnal Attributes *with blue eyes and fiedr hair^ 
and *wi1h an animated expression of face' may have originated. In *here I 
am* it is equaUy correct to explain *here* as I^redicate, and *am' as Ck>pula; 
or *here' as Object of Place, and *am' (which then must be emphasized) as 
Predicate. In *who are you' ? of course *who' is Predicate. 

LESSON XIX. 
The Good Bbotheb, concluded. 

1. "About a fortnight ago, sir," said James Rome, "my 
mother died of a bad cough, for it was very cold at home. We 
were in great trouble." 

2. **Thcn I said to myself: *I will become an artisan, and 
when I know a good trade, I will support my sister'. I went 
apprentice to a brushmaker." 

8. "Every day I used to take to Lucy half of my dinner, 
and at night I took her to my room, and she slept on my bed, 
while I slept on the floor in the closet." 
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4. ''But it seems, she did not have enough to eat One day 
she begged iu the street, and was taken up Ibr it by the police. 
When 1 heai-d that, I said to uiyselt; *Come, my boy, things 
can not last so; you must find something better.* 

5. * *I soon found a good place, where I am fed and clothed, 
and have twenty francs a month. I have also found a good 
woman, who for these twenty francs wiU take care of XiQCJ, 
and teach her to sew. I claim my sister." 

6. **My boy," said the judge, "your conduct is very honor- 
able. But your sister can not be set at liberty till to-morrow. " 

1. '*Why not to-day?" cried Lucy, **I am sure, I would 
not have begged, il* I had known, I was doing wrong." 

8. 'Tou shall have good care taken of you," said the 
judge; "and to-morrow, if we find, that all, that your brother 
says, is true, you shall bo at liberty to go with him." 

9. ''Never mind, Lucy," said the boy; *1 will come and 
take you away early to-morrow." Then, turning to the judge, 
he said, "I may kiss her, may I not, shr?" 

The judge gave his consent, and the noble boy threw him- 
self into the arms of his sister, and the children wept tears of 
afffection. 

Questions: The Conjunction *that' is once left out in 4., 
twice in 7.;— can you indicate, where?— Which are the Simple, 
which the Principal, and which the Dependent Sentences of 
the piece ? — Analyze all of 8 ! 

Exercise. Form orally three sentences, each containing a 
Subject, which is a Noun with a Prepositional Attribute, and 
a Predicate with an Object of the Thing, and one of Place or 
Time, and convert them in writing into the Passive Voice. 

Note. The Passive Voice should be inflected oraUy of several verbs in 
aU their tenses. 

LESSON XX. 

Every Thing is op Use. 

1. Toung people are too prone to waste. Listen to a true 
story. When I was a young man, I lived in liOndon, and 
lodged in a very narrow street. 
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2. There came to this street once or twice a week a man 
the name of Brjant. He would come with a wheelbarrow 

a-nd a broom, sweep the street, and carry off all the refuse. 

3. la the course of a few months Bryant made his appear- 
SLiice with a small cart, dr^wn by a donkey; and not long after 
lie came with a wagon and horses. 

4. The next year he had quite a number of wagons and 
horses, and became the scavenger of a large part of London, 
^od what do you think, he did with the masses of filth, which 
lie collected? 

5. He hired a largo field not far from the city; he inclosed 
it with a wall, in which there were twelve or fifteen gates; and 
at each of these gates you might see wagons entering and de- 
positing their contents in heaps. 

6. On these heaps might be seen groups of women and 
children, hired for the purpose, poking and scraping, with the 
view of separating articles of the same class or kind, and lay- 
ing these in places by themselves. 

Y. Here is a piece of black iron — that goes there. Here is 
a bit of white iron, or tin— that goes yonder. Here is a rag 
of linen, or one of cotton cloth — these are placed on the spot 
allotted to each. Here is an old hat— that goes to its appointed 
corner. 

8. And so with bits of leather, and of rope, with scraps of 
woolen stuff, with bones, the horns and hoofs of oxen and 
sheep, and with each of a great mass of other things. 

9. Now having thus collected and arranged all this rubbish 
and refuse, Bryant found a use, and a profitable use too, for 
every one of the various articles, which had been thrown away 
as utterly useless. 

10. His linen rags he sold to the papermakers; his bits of 
brass and iron to brass and iron founders; his pieces of bone 
and horns either to farmers for manure, or to the manufac- 
turers of knife-handles and combs. 

11. Gradually and laboriously Bryant extended his trade, 
and at last retired with a larp:e fortune. Many years sub- 
sequent to the time, when J first saw him with his wheelbarrow, 
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I fonnd him, an elderly man, riding about the streets in his 
carriage. 

12. And so you see, that every thing is of use, and may be 
turned to account. There is nothing, that should be reckoned 
utterly worthless; and a thousand things might be turnetl to 
some good purpose, that are every hour heedlessly thrown s,wa,y. 

Questions: What part of the sentence are in 1. *Listen to 
a true storyM the words *to a true story'; and what in the 
sentence in 2. *There came to this street once or twice a week 
a man by the name of Bryant' the words *to this street' ? — 
What sentences do you find in 4. 'And what do you think he 
did with the masses of filth which he collected' ? — ^What part 
is 'which' in 'which he collected' and 'what' in 'what do you 
think'?— What is understood in 8: at 'and so with bits of 
leather' etc. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject of each con- 
sisting of several individuals, and convert them into the Pas- 
sive Voice. 

NoTB. In 'listen to a true story*, it may be necessary to explain to <iie 
pnpils, that thoogh a story is a thing, it is here treated like a person talking 
and active. In 4. two sentences of Direct Question are contracted into one, 
to- wit: What did he (do)? and, what do you think of it?— in each *what* 
is Object of the Thing. The teacher may here give the first intimation, 
that aU Principal (Simple) Sentences are either such of Direct Speech (De- 
clarative)- examples: *Young people are prone to waste* — *I lived in Lon- 
don* — *he would come with a wheelbarrow and a broom*; or of Direct 
Question (Interrogative^, as for instance: *what do you think of it*? — *what 
^d he do with the filth coUected'?— or of Direct Command or Wish, such 
as: ^Nothing shaU be thrown away as worthless'! — Throw that old hat 
there' !— *Let him Uve' I 

LESSON XXI. 

Jack Frost. 

1. Who hath killed the pretty flowers, 
Born and bred in summer bowers ? 
"Who hath taken away their bloom ? 
Who hath swept them to the tomb ? 

Jack Frost. 
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2. Who hath chased the birds so gay, 
Lark and linnet, all away ? 

Who hath hushed their joyous breath, 
And made the woodlands still as death? 
Jack Frost. 

3. Who hath chilled the laughing river? 
Who doth make the old oak shiver ? 
Who hath wrapped the world in snow? 
Who doth make the wild winds blow ? 

Jack Frost. 

4. What doth prowl at midnight hour, 
Like a thief around the door, 

Through each crack and crevice creeping, 
Through the very key-hole peeping? 
Jack Frost. 

5. Who doth pinch the traveler's toes ? 
Who doth wring the school-boy's nose ? 
Who doth make your fingers tingle ? 
Who doth make the sleigh-bells jingle? 

Jack Frost. 

Questions: How will you complete the Shortened Depen- 
dent Sentence 1. *born and bred in summer bowers' ? and the 
Shortened Principal *Jack Frost'? — What part in 2. are the 
words 4ark and linnet' ? — Analyze 5 1 

Exercise. Compose three sentences, containing each in 
form of a Direct Question a Copula, a Subject (Noun) and a 
Predicate with a Passive Object. 

Note. In 3. *Who doth make the old oak shiver*, we have two sen- 
tences contracted into one, to-wit *who doth make it, that the old oak 
shivers'? The same case occurs in: *Who doth make the wild winds blow* ? 
5. 'who doth make the sleigh-bells jingle'? and *Who doth make yonr 
fingers tingle'? and in 2. 'who made the woodlands stiU'?— At least, this is 
the origin of snch combinations. It is jost as correct to explain the above 
words 'shiver', 'blow', 'jingle', tingle', 'stiU', as Predicates to the Passive 
Object — and the sentences as such with two Predicates, one to the Subject, 
one to the Passive Object The Grammatical Emphasis in such sentences 
is always on the Predicate of the Object. 
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LESSON xxn. 

Columbus and the Egg. 

1. After his return from his first voyage of discovery, €k>- 
Iambus was invited to dine with the Archbishop of Salamanca. 

2. The company was large; and though all the guests flat- 
tered the great discoverer on account of his success, secretlj 
they envied him, and tried more or less outspokenly to disparage 
his merits. 

3. One of them said: 'After all it can not have been so very 
difficult an undertaking, to explore that new country. There it 
was, and all, that had to be done, was to sail there, and find it'. 

4. ''Certainly!" replied Columbus. "Is there one among 
you, who knows, how an egg may be placed upright on one of 
its ends ?" And he took an egg, and handed it to the gentleman, 
who had just spoken. 

6. The latter tried long and in vain; the egg would again 
and again roll about. And all the company tried after him to 
place the egg upright — but no one succeeded. 

6. They all declared, that it could not be done, when Co- 
lumbus took the cggj and with a slight pressure flattened one 
end, and thus made it stand. 

7. 'Ah Avell ! ' now exclaimed all. 'That does not amount 
to much — that is no great artifice. We all could have done 
that.' — "Exactly I" was his answer. "But you did not hit up- 
on the way of doing it." 

8. "It is about the same thing with the discovery of the 
new part of the world. If it were so easy a task, why. have 
you not uQdertakon to solve it? Now that I have shown the 
way, it is comparatively an easy tlwng to sail thither." 

Exercise. Form three sentences in the Passive, and ccm- 
vert them into the Active Yoice. 

Questions: There is in 6. a Predicate of the Object; which 
is it? — How will you complete the following Shortened Depend- 
ent Sentences: 1. *to dine with' etc. 8. *to explore that new 
country'. 5. 'to place the egg upright'; 6. *it could not be 
done'; 7. of doing it'; 8. 'to solve it'; 'to sail thither'. — Com- 
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plete also the following Shortened Simple and Principal Sen- 
tences: 7. *Exactl)''. — What part is 3. *to sail there and lind it7 

NoTX. Seyeial of the shortened sentences may be oompleted equally well 
-with two or three different conjunctions. Thus in 8. *to sail there' may be 
completed into: that one sail thither' or *wheneTer one sails thither*. The 
teacher should direct his class to master a variety of synonymous expres- 
sions. Thrae Infinitives in 3. are of course Subjects, the fourth a Predicate. 

The Subject of an Active Sentence is itself considered as active; when the 
sentence is converted into the Passive Voice, it may, with propriety, be called 
the Active Object of a Passive Sentencet as in: James caught the butterfly — 
Hie butterfly was caught by James. It is a good practice to have a great 
-^rariety of Active converted into Passive Voice sentences, and to let the pupils 
see that in both ways the active person or thing remains active, and the pas- 
sive person or thing passive. 

LESSON XXIII. 

A Model Pupil. 

1. Antisthenes, a teacher of wisdom and virtue in ancient 
Athens, had upon a time the misfortune, to have a class com- 
posed of indolent pupils. 

2. At first he tried by every means to induce them, to com- 
mence a life of industry; but finding, that they would not heed 
his well-meant admonitions, he dismissed the whole class, and 
sent the pupils back to their parents, threatening them with the 
rod, if they should return. 

3. One of them by the name of Diogenes remained sturdily 
in his seat alone. He liked nothing so well as the instruction 
of his teacher: and he determined, that he would continue to 
enjoy it at any cost or risk. 

4. **You here yet?" said his teacher in a somewhat angry 
mood. ^^Shall I apply this rod to your back, and drive you 
away by force ?" 

6. 'Strike I Just strike as hard as you likeM answered 
the youth. *You will find no rod hard or heavy enough, to 
separate me from your presence and instruction'. 

6. Antisthenes resolved to put his patience and energy to a 
severe test. He struck him quite a number of heavy blows— 
but all in vain; Diogenes was immovable. 
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7. Finally his teacher, aflTected by such a lor^ of study, 
consented to instruct him alone, and he ailerWards became a 
celebrated philosopher. 

Questions: What part is in 1. 'a teacher of wisdom and 
virtue in ancient Athens' ? — Complete the Shortened Sentences, 
in 2. *but finding'; 'threatening them with the rod'; 4. 'you 
here yet' ? 6. *to separate me from your presence and instruc- 
tion'; 6. *toput — test'; 'but all in vain'; 7. 'affected — study'. — 
What kind of sentences are they, when completed? — ^Analyze 
the whole of 3 ! 

Exercise. Form three sentences, in which Subject and 
Predicate have each two Attributes I 

Note. The moral of the piece should here, as in eveiy similar tale, be 
elicited from the pupils by questions and answers. The rules of Pronuneiar 
tion, Orthography, and the Etymology of words of rare occurrence should be 
repeated on eyeiy suitable occasion. As regards Emphasis, we may here men- 
tion, that in sentences like *you here yet' ? there may be a sufficient reason 
to lay it upon each of the three words. But it would be affectation, to hsve 
more than two words emphasized, one grammatically (here) one rhetorically 
(you, or yet). 



LESSON XXIV. 

Cleanthes. 

1. Cleanthes, an Athenian youth, was sIovt' oi comprehen- 
sion, and unfortunately also very poor. Nevertheless he felt 
an ardent desire to acquire knowledge; and he had the greatest 
confidence, that he should become a good scholar under the 
instruction of the sage and renowned Zeno. 

2. But whence should he obtain the money, wherewith to 
defray the attendant expenses, and to support his own life at 
the same time ? 

3. This is, what he did, to overcome these obstacles. He of- 
fered his services to a gardener, for whom he carried water at 
night, to water the flowers and vegetables. Or he ground 
grains on a hand-mill for a woman, who kept a boarding- hou?e. 

4. In spite of this great exertion during a great part of the 
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night, he was a regular attendant at Zeno's school, learned 
well, and was in the best ol health. 

5. Tdose people, who knew of his poverty, wondered, and 
asked each other: *0n what does this fellow depend for his 
livelihood and his teacher's fees' ? 

6. At last they summoned him before the judges, to clear 
himself from the suspicion, that he supported himself in a dis- 
honest manner. 

7. Thus the noble youth was compelled, to cite the gar- 
dener and the keeper of the boarding-house as his witnesses, to 
show that, and in what manner he earned the funds for his 
wants. 

8*. The judges, on learning the truth, made up a purse tor 
him, that he might continue his studies in an easier way. But 
his teacher Zeno dissuaded him firom accepting this present. 

Questions: How will you complete the sentences 2. 'where- 
with to defray — time'? — 3. *This is'; *to overcome these ob- 
stacle?.'. 6. *to clear himself from the suspicion'; 7. *to cite the 
gardener — house'; 8. *on learning tlie truth'; *fi*ora accepting 
this present'. There are two Dependent Sentences melted to- 
gether into one in: *that and in what manner he earned', etc.; 
which are they?— Which are the Objects of the Person in 3. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each with a Noun for 
Subject (a historical person) and a Predicate with an Object 
which has itself a Predicate I 

Note. The Infimtive *to defray* must be replaced by a Finite Verb: 
•where^th he might defray*. — *What*, when connecting a Principal with a 
Dependent Sentence, is equivalent to *that which' — the Demonstrative Pro- 
nonn belonging to the Principal, the Relative to the Dependent Sentence. 
in 3. that* is Subject, *which* Passive Object 

LESSON XXY. 

Demosthenes. 

1. Demosthenes of Athens wished to become a great orator. 
But the talents necessary for this calling seemed to have been 
reftised to him by nature. He stammered at every third or 
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fourth word; coold not prououncc au u, had a weak and hoarsdj 
voice, and when speaking, he instinctively shrugged one of his 
shoulders. 

2. No wonder, that, one day in his seventeenth year when 
he delivereil his maiden-speech before his fellow-citizens, he 
was hooted down l^om the stand and mercilessly hissed and 
ridiculed. 

3. Almost any other youth would by such a failure have 
been discouraged from ever again appearing in public as an 
orator. But not so Demosthenes. The very diflBculties in his 
path seemed to have a charm for him. 

4. For many months he confined himself to his room by 
shaving the whole of his head. Of this voluntary leisure he 
made excellent use by copying sixteen times all the speeches of 
his great teacher Isocrates, and exercising himself in pro- 
nouncing the letter R. 

6. He is said to have placed himself before a mirror, to wean 
himself from ridiculous gestures in speaking and from the con- 
vulsive twitchings of his shoulder. 

6. When he could again go into the open air, he went to 
the sea-shore, and by gradual exertions developed his voice, 
till it grew powerful enough, to out-sound the roaring of the surf 

7. When he again appeared as a speaker, he achieved a de- 
cided success, and rapidly developed into the greatest orator, 
that ever lived. He could make his audience laugh or weep at 
pleasure, and make them resolve, whatever he desired. 

8. But to his greatest praise be it said: he was a great 
patriot and citizen, and he never raised his powerful voice, to 
defend a bad action or undertaking. 

Questions: How will you make complete sentences of: 2. 
<No wonder'; 3. *But not so Demosthenes'. —Where is in 
1. a Predicate of the Object ? — There are two sentences 
contracted intooneih: 7. *Ho could make his audience laugh or 
weep'; 6. *Hc is said to have placed himself before a mirror; 
and 7. *he rapidly — orator'. Analyze all of 8 ! 

Exercise. Form three sentences of Direct Command or 
Wish, each with one object! 
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KoiE. The moral of fhis piece is particularly important Three Bhe- 
torical Emphases in 8.— to-wit: on 'greatest*; •never'; 'bad*.— Contracted 
Sentences like that in 5. are properly to be dissolved into: *it is said, that 
(be has etc.)'. 



LESSON XXVI. 

-^.]KiTTY Youth. 

Little Dan Webster in School. 

1. When Daniel Webster entered Philipp's Academy at 
Exeter, Mass., he was placed at the foot of the lowest class. 
His whole exterior was so awkward and clumsy, that he be- 
came the object of the railings and ridicule of his fellow-pupils. 

2. Being of a very sensitive nature, he felt grieved at their 
behavior, and complained of it to the keepers of his boarding- 
house. 

3. They comforted him by predicting, that the boys would 
soon become weary of their scoffmg, and that he might soon 
rise to a better place by his own diligence and zeal. 

4. Mr. Emery, his teacher, treated Daniel with particular 
attention, and exhorted him, to care for nothing but the in- 
struction and his books. This kindness begat the best conse- 
quences. 

6. Young Webster took all possible pains, and advanced 
with great strides. His comrades had to acknowledge his 
superiority, and ceased to rail at him. 

6. At the end of the first quarter the teacher removed him 
fi-om the foot to the head of his class. This advancement 
spurred the ambitious youth to yet greater efforts. 

7. At the end of a term another distribution of seats was 
\o be made. Webster's heart beat in a fever of excitement. 
The teacher's voice said: '^Daniel Webster, take your books 
and your cap!" Daniel obeved. 

8. But whereto now?— Behold!— His teacher took him by 
his hand, sayinor: <Tou will ^o to a hiprher class. You, his 
fellow-pupils, take leave of him! you will never overtake him !" 

9. These words proved prophetic. Webster became a great 
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orator and a statesman, and excelled all his former comrades, 
whom he leit in obscui-ity, although they had so often laaghed 
at him. 

Questions: Which arc the Attributes of every Subject, 
Predicate and Object in the above piece? 

ExEECiSEL Form three sentences, the Subject of each to 
consist of several Co-ordinate Nouns, and the Predicate of a 
Copula and Predicate Proper I 

KoTX. The teacher may explain, "what Co-ordinate Kotms, Verbs and 
other words are, by sentences like the foUowing: *Frogs, serpents and lizards 
are Beptiles'; 'Iron, copper and gold are metals';— 'the colts grazed, jumped 
and pranced*;— *£dward is not only patient and diligent, but also fortonate'i 
these books are properly, nicely and safely arranged.' 

LESSON XXIX. 

The white Man and the Indian. 

1. A gentleman during a dreadful thunder-storm was 
standing at his door, when an Indian came near, and asked for 
a drink of water and a shelter for the niglit. 

2. The man said to him, "I have none for you. Begone, 
yon Indian dogl" After fixing his eyes on the man for a while, 
the Indian went his way. 

3. Some time after the man, who sometimes made hunting- 
excursions, went so far from home, that he was lost in the 

woods. 

4. After wandering about for some time, he descried an 
Indian hut. lie went to it, in order to inquire his way home. 

6. The Indian, whom ho found there, said, **The place, of 
which you ppcak, is a long way off. You can not reach it to. 
night. But you are welcome to stay with me till morning." 

6. The kind offer was gladly accepted. The Indian pre- 
pared some food for the man, and then spread some bear-skins 
for him to sleep on, while ho himself slept on the bare floor. 

1. In the momiuff the Indian led the man back through the 
wilderness to his path. Whon he had brought him near his 
residence, the Indian stepped before him and asked him, if ho 
recognized him. 
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8. "I believe, I have seen you before," wcs the reply. 
^TTcs," said the Indian, '*you have seen mo at your own door. 
1 will now give you a piece of advice." 

9. **If in future a poor Indian, who Is hungry and thirsty 
and weary, sliould ask you for a drink of water and a shelter 
for the night, do not say to him: Begone, you Indian dog I" 

Questions: In Lesson XXYII, 2. we had: *of whom he in- 
quired, if etc. Here we liavc in 4. 'to inquire his way home.* 
Which of tlio two examples has the verb in its Transitive 
meaning, and wliich in its Intransitive? — Which are the Co- 
ordinate Parts of Speech in the above piece? — Analyze 1. 
and 2. and tell, what case is: **you Indian dog!" 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each of which shall have 
three Objects to the Predicate I 

NoTB. The character of a Transitive Verb cannot be perfectly nnder- 
stood, before it is clear to the learner's mind what the PassiTe Voice and a 
Passive Object are. The foUowing conversation wiU exemplify the way of 
explaining fnUy these terms. When I form the sentence: the winter frost has 
kiUed my tre^ — which thing here is represented as active?— The winter 
frost — And which as passive?— My trees. — ^Whichof the two is here the 
Subject, and which the Passive Object? — The winter frost is the Subject, and 
my trees is the Passive Object — Mark weU: when the Subject is active, the 
whole sentence is in the Active Voice; and when the Subject is passive, the 
whole sentence in in tho Passive Voice. (This topic should be iUustrated by 
many examples). — Is the meaning of the sentence changed, when I say, in- 
stead: My trees arc kiUed by tho winter frost?— It is not— Are *my trees* 
now active ?— No, they aro passive.— Is the winter frost now passive ?~No, 
it is active.— Mark, this is tho reason why *by the winter frost' is caUed the 
Active Object of a Passive Sentence. (Again, a number of short sentences 
should be analyzed, in order to render this latter term perfectly clear.) — 
Kow mark: no Verb can bo used as a Transitive, which cannot assume a 
Passive Object, and without a change of meaning be converted into the Pas- 
sive Voice. When I form the sentence: James slept all day— can it be ex- 
pressed in the Passive Voice? Try to do it!— No, it cannot— Is then *to 
sleep' a Transitive Verb?— It is not (This exercise should be continued 
with a number of sentences, alteniating with such as have Transitive Verbs. 

In a later bsson the pupils phould be made to understand, that *to look 
at*, *to know of, *to rail or scoff at*, and many similar combinations are also 
akin to Transitive Verbs, the Preposition here not expressing so much direc- 
Hon or relatim, as a modification of the sense of the verb, which is therefore 
to be considered as a compoxmd verb. Compare Manual §§ 118. 119. 
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LESSON XXX. 
Lesson on Emphasis. 

1. In reading and in talking we always speak some words 
with more force than others. We do this, because the mean^ 
ing of what we say depends upon the manner of uttering these 
words. 

2. If I wish to know, whether it is George or his brother, 
who is sick, I speak these words George and brother with more 
force than the other words. I say, Is it George or his brother^ 
who is sick? 

3. The greater force, with which we speak the words, is 
called emphasis. 

4. The words, upon which the emphasis is put, are some- 
times printed in slanting letters, called Italics; as George^ 
Mother. 

5. The words' printed in Italics in the following questions 
and answers should be read with more force than the other 
words, that is, with emphasis. 

6. Did you ride to town yesterday ? No, my brother did. 

7. Did you ride to town yesterday ? No, I toalked. 

8. Did you ride to town yesterday? No, I went into the 
country. 

9. Did you ride to town yesterday ? No, I went the day 
before. 

10. Have you seen James or John lately? I have seen 
James, but not John. 

11. Did you say, there were /owr eggs in the nest, or three ? 
There were only three eggs, not /owr. 

12. Were the eggs whit^ or blue ? The eggs were white, 
not blue. 

13. Had the boy a hat on his head, or a cap ? Ho had a 
cap on, not a hxit 

14. In some of the lessons, which follow, Vifew of the words, 
upon which the emphasis should be placed, are printed in Italic 
letters, though by no means all of them. 
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15. We must not forget however, that it is by the mean- 
ing we are to Und out, upon which word the emphasis is to be 
put. 

Questions: Which are the Yerbs of the above piece, used 
Transitively, and which Intransitively? — Which are the Co- 
ordinations in this piece? — Which the Adverbial Otgects of 
Manner or Mood ? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each of which shall have 
a Personal Pronoun as Subject, and an Intransitive Verb, with 
an Object of Person, and one of Plage or Time. 

KoTB. The teacher should explain that the Emphasis here spoken of is 
the Rhetorical, which presupposes a contrary. If his pupils be not yet ac- 
customed to correct Qrammaiical Emphasis, the above piece should by aU 
means be omitted. But with pupils who have been taught according to our 
L and XL Readers, tmder the guidance of teachers who have become familiar 
with our remarks on the Laws of Emphasis, contained in the Introduc- 
tion to the Mrst Reader, and in the Manual, the time has now arrived to ex- 
plain those Laws, and to make the class practicaUy dibtinguish the Ehetor- 
ical and Grammatical Emphasis. 



LESSON XXXI. 
Young Soldiebs. 

1. O, were you ne'er a school-boy, 

And did you never train, 
And feel that swelling of the heart, 
You ne'er can feel again ? 

2. Did you never meet far down the street 

With plumes and banners gay, 
While the kettle for the kettle-drum 
Played your march, march away? 

3. It seems to me but yesterday, 

Nor scarce so long ago. 
Since all our school their muskets took, 
To charge the fearful foe. 
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4. Our muskets were of cedar wood, 

With ramrod bright and new; 
With bayonet forever set, 
And painted barrel too. 

5. We charged upon a flock of geese. 

And put them all to flight; 
Except one sturdy gander, 
That thought to show us fight. 

6. But ah! we knew a thing or two; 

Our captain wheeled the van; 
We routed him, we scouted him. 
Nor lost a single man I 

• 

7. Our captain was as brave a lad. 

As c*er commission bore; 
And brightly shone his new tin sword; 
A paper cap he wore. 

8. He led us up the steep hill-side 

Against the western wind, 
Wliile the cockerel plume, that decked his head. 
Streamed bravely out behind. 

9. We shouldered arms, we carried arms. 

We charged the bayonet; 
And woo unto the mullein stalk. 
That in our course wc met. 

10. At two o'clock the roll wc called, 

And till the close of day 
With fearless hearts, though tired limbs. 

We fought the mimic fray. 
Till the supper-bell from out the dell 

Bade us march, march away. 

Questions: Which are all the Transitive, and all the In- 
transitive Verbs in this piece, and the Passive Objects to the 
former?— Convert all the sentence^ with Transitive Verbs into 
the Passive Voice. 
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Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject and some 
Object of each of which shall be Nouns with several Attributes. 



LESSON XXXII. 
A City saved by Children. 

In 1434 the city of Naumburg in Saxony was besieged by 
the army of the Hussites. The latter, coming from Bobemia, 
had proved themselves a cruel set of warriors, because they 
had already destroyed a number of German cities and killed 
their inhabitants. 

2. They carried on this war, in order to revenge the death 
of the founder of their church, John Huss, who had been con- 
demned, to be burned alive at the stake, by the bishops, as- 
sembled in the city of Constance. 

3. The citizens of Naumburg defended themselves as long, 
as they had victuals enough. When at last there was no 
longer food for themselves and their families, and their death, 
either from starvation, or by the sword of the besiegers, 
seemed to be certain, they resorted to a last desperate means 
of salvation. 

4. They clothed all their children with white garments, and 
sent them in a long procession out into the enemies' camp; the 
babies being carried on the arms of the older children. They 
set out with prayers and religious songs. 

6. Their poor parents were of course in despair; for there 
was scarcely any hope, that the poor innocents would be 
spared by the Hussites. But better, that they should be 
slaughtered out of sight of their mothers and fathers, than 
that they should slowly die of hunger, or be murdered in the 
arms of* their parents. 

6. But what was least expected, happened. Those appar- 
ently heartless soldiers felt strangely moved at seeing so many 
helpless children, who, when they arrived at the tents, fell on 
their knees, and pleaded for the lives of their parents and 
themselves. They must at that moment have been reminded 
of their own families at home. 
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T. Tho Hussites receiTcId them kindlj, and treated them to 
whatever food they could afford to give, as well as to plenty of 
luscious cherries, which abound in that neighborhood. Th^ 
also promised them, to spare the lives of their parents. 

8. At this moment the mothers arrived tcom the citj, m 
tears and out of breath. They had scarcely seen their child- 
ren disappear behind the nearest hill, when they could no 
longer be retained withm the walls, but resolved to live or die 
with their deai-est treasures; and immediately also the fathcFS 
followed. What was their surprise, to find, that the children 
had secured the safety of the city and of them all. 

9. The day, on which this took place, is even to the present 
time celebrated in Naumburg by a great festival, at which all 
the children are, at the expense of the city, entertained with 
various kinds of amusements, a plentiful collation, and as many 
cherries, as they like to eat. 

Questions. Which are in the above piece the Passive Sen- 
tences, and how can they bo changed into Active ones. How 
may the following shortened sentences be completed: 2. 'in 
order to revenge' etc. 5. *but better'. Analyze in 6. 'But what 
was least expected, happened'. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, first in tho Active Yoice, 
and the same also in the Passive I 

NcTE. Have the words in 7. 'whatever food' analyzed into 'every food (aU 
food) which.* In 8. in *what was their surprise,' it is difficult for youths to 
see that the two latter words form the subject, and 'what' the predicate. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

The Pilgbim and the eich Knight. 

1. In a noble castle there once dwelt a very rich knight. 
He expended much money in adorning and beautifying his 
dwelling; but he gave little to the poor. 

2. A weary pilgrim came to the castle, and asked for a 
night's lodging. The knight haughtily refused him, and said; 
*<This castle is not an inn," 



8. The pilgrim replied: ^Termit me only, to Bsk you three 
questions, and I will depart. -' **Upou this condition speak/^ 
said the knight. '1 will readily answer you." 

4. The pilgrim then said to him: '^Who dwelt in this castle 
before you f" **My father," replied the knight. 

6. The pilgrim asked again: **Who dwelt here before your 
fether?" **My grandfather," answered the knight. 

6. *^And who will dwell here after you?" still asked the 
pilgrim. The knight said: *'With God's will my son." 

7. ''Well," said the pilgrim, *4f each dwells but his time in 
the castle, and in turn must depart, and make way for 
another, what are you otherwise here than guests ? 

8. ' *This castle then is truly an inn. Why therefore ex- 
pend so much money in adorning a dwelling, which you will 
occupy but for a short season? Do good; be charitable; for 
*He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that, which he hath given, will he pay him again." 

9. Tfce knight took these words to heart; he gave the pil- 
grim shelter for the night, and was thenceforth more chari- 
table. 

Questions: What is the subject in 3. 'Permit me only';— 
'speak, upon this condition 1' — 8. 'do good, be charitable'! — 
How will you complete the shortened dependent sentences, 
1. 'in adorning and beautifying this dwelliog'; 4. 'My father'; 
5. 'My grandfather': 6. 'With God's will', and 'my son'.— In 8. 
^hat which he hath given, will he pay him again', 'that' is the 
Passive Object of what verb? 

ExEECiSB. Form three sentences, both in the Active and 
in the Passive Voice I 

KoTX. It may be explained that in 6. 'with God's will' is an Object of 
Maimer to *my son wiU dwell here'; bat that most such Objects originate 
from a complete dependent sentence, such as 4f it be God's wiU*. On this 
occasion the information may be added, that any Subject, Predicate or Ob- 
ject and any of their Attributes may be enlarged into a whole dependent 
seoteiice; and any dependent sentence vice-versa into a part of its principal 
tentence. 

Examples: Subject: *the murderer was an Indian (he who 
had murdered him, was etc.) Predicatei an editor writes a 
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newspaper (an editor does what is called writing a news- 
paper) —'the whale is a mamuiar (is what we term a mammal) 
— Object of the Thing (Passive Object) *he slanders his friends* 
(those who are his friends) Otoect of Person, *she is kind to the 
needy* (to all who need it) Object of Time.: *the car arrived at 
the right time* (arrived when it was expected to arrive) Direct 
of Place: This butcher docs business at the next corner* (where 
this block ends) Object of Manner : 'He was daring from des- 
pair* (because he despaired) of Mood: 'They arc exceedingly 
witty* (so witty that they excel all others). Adjective, Appos- 
itive and Prepositional Attributes are commonly dissolvable 
into Relative Dependent Sentences, as for instance: *An 
extraordinary event took place* (an event which was extra- 
ordinary); *the day's labor is over' (the labor which the day 
brings along) etc. etc. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

Industry a Treasure. 

1. A wealthy old farmer, seeing, that he must soon die, 
called together his sons to his bedside. 

2. **My dear children,** said he, **I leave it you as my last 
request, not to part with the farm, which has been so long in 
our family.'* 

3. **To make known to you a secret, which I had from ray 
father, tliere is a treasure hid somewhere in the ground, though 
I could never find the exact spot. 

4. **However, as soon as the harvest is got in, spare no 
pains in the search. I am sure, that you will not lose your 
labor.'* 

6. The wise old man was no sooner laid in his grave, and 
the harvest gathered in, than his sons began to look for the 
treasure. 

6. With great care they turned up again and again nearly 
every foot of ground on the farm; but, though they did not find, 
what they were looking for, their farm yielded a much larger 
crop than ever. 
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T. At the end of the year, "when the sons were counting 
their great profits, one of them, wiser than the others, said, **I 
do believe, that this was the treasure, my father meant. 

8. **I am sure at least, that we have found out this, that 
industry is itself a treasure." 

Questions: What is in 2. *my dear children'? — To what 
sentence in 4. does 'however' belong? — Is *than his sons be- 
gan', etc. a Principal or a Dependent sentence? — What is the 
Object of the Thing in 6. 'though they did not find' ?— How do 
you complete the shortened Dependent Sentence 'than ever' ?— 
To Avhat sentence does 'at the end of the year' belong? Ana- 
lyze 31 

ExEECiSE. Convert three of the Active Sentences of the 
above piece into Passive ones I 

Note. In proportdon as Analysis becomes easier to the pupils, the 
teacher wiU find more time to connect now and then some Parsing with it. 
He win do weU to compare onr remarks on Parsing in the IV. Part of this 
Rtader and in the Manual, §§ 129. 130. 



LESSON XXXY. 

Anecdotes op Lions. 

1. The following adventnre is told by Mr. Gordon Cam- 
ming, who spent five years in Southern Africa, engaged most 
of the time in hunting the wild beasts of that region. 

2. *^I fired," says he, "at the nearest lioness, having only 
one shot in my rifle. The animal, which was but slightly 
wounded, wheeled round, and came toward me, lashing her 
tail, showing her teeth, and making that horrid, murderous, 
deep growl, which an angry lion generally utters. 

3. '*Her comrade hastily retreated. The instant, the lioness 
came near, I stood up to my full height, holding my rifle, with 
my arms extended, high above my head. This checked her in 
her course; but on looking round, and missing her comrade, 
and observing my companion slowly advancing, she was still 
more exasperated, and evidently fancying, that she was near 
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being snrronnded, she made another forward movement, growl- 
ing terribly. 

4. **Thi3 was a moment of great danger. I felt, that my 
only chance of safety was extreme steadiness; so, standing mo- 
tionless as a rock, with my eyes firmly fixed npon her, I bcj^an 
calling to her in a lond and commanding voice, and with a tone 
indicative cf the utmost resolution and courage. 

5. Tiie lioness once more halted, seemed perplexed, and 
again looked round for her comrade. I then thought it pru- 
dent to retreat, which I did very slowly, talking to the lioness 
all the lime. She seemed undecided as to her future move- 
ments, and was gazing after me and snufiing the ground, when 
I last beheld her." 

6. An officer, who one day fell asleep with his left hand 
hanging over the couch, was awakened by his young pet Hon 
licking him. The rough tongue brought blood, and the officer 
tried to withdraw his hand. At the first movement the lion 
gave a short growl, and grasped the hand more firmly, upon 
which the officer, seeing, that his Hon cub had become suddenly 
changed from a domestic pet to a wild beast, took a loaded 
pistol fy*om under his pillow with his right hand, and shot the 
animal dead. 

1. Many years ago an English officer in India on a hunting 
expedition was struck down by the paw of a Uon. On coming 
to himself he found the animal standing over him. Recollecting, 
that he had his dirk by his side, he drew it out of the case in 
the most cautious manner possible, and by one happy thrust 
quite through the heart he laiij the lion dead by his side. 

8. M. Felix, one of the keepers of the animals of the men- 
agerie in Paris, became so ill, that another person was obliged 
to perform his duty. A male lion, which, with a lioness, he 
himself had brought to the place, remained constantly at one 
end of his cage, and refhsed to eat any thing given him by the 
stranger, at whom he often roared. He even disliked the com- 
pany of the female, and paid no attention to her. The animal 
was supposed to be ill, and yet no one dared to approach him. 

9. At length M. Felix recovered, and, intending to surprise 
the lion, showed his face between the bars of the cage. In a 
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moment the beast made a bound, leaped against the bars, car 

ressed him with his paws, licked his face, and trembled with 

pleasure. The female also ran to him; but the lion drove her 

back, as if she were not to receive 'any of the favors, and he 

was about to qaarrel with her. The keeper then entered the 

cage, and caressed them by turns, and after that often went to 

them, and had complete control over them. They would obey 

all his commands, and all their recompense was to lick his hand. 

10. A curious circumstance took place at New Orleans a 

few years ago, when a bear was let down into the cage of an 

old African lion, supposing, that the intruder would be torn into 

pieces. The bear immediately placed himself in a fighting 

posture, and flew at the lion; but to the great surprise of all 

present the lion placed his paw upon the bear's head, as If to 

express his pity, and tried to make friends with him. 

11. From that time he took the bear under his protection, 
suffered no one to approach near the cage, and did not sleep, 
till he was exhausted, so closely did he watch over his new 
friend. He suflTered the bear to eat, but long refused food for 
himself, and as long as they were allowed to remain together, 
he continued to guard the bear as jealously as possible. 

Questions: Which are the Inserted Dependent Sentences 
in 2. 6. (two) 8?— To what Sentence does in 3. 'The instant' 
belong, and what conjunction is left out after it ? — How do you 
complete the shortened dependent sentences in 3: *on looking 
round — advancing'? in 6. *to retreat'? in 6. 'with his left hand 
hanging over the couch'? — What Predicate of the Object do 
you find in 6, last line? in 7/ 'he found the animal standing 
over him'; and *he laid the lion dead by his side'? — How will 
you separate into two sentences the contracted one in 8. *The 
animal was supposed to be ill'; in 11. *he sutlfered no one to 
approach him' and *Hc suffered the bear to eat'. 

Exercise. Convert all the Passive sentences of the piece 
into Active ones I 

NozB. AU such sayings as *wiih bis left hand hanging* etc. are analyzed 
D^itb 'having', or *while he had'. The two oases in H. contain also Ftedi- 
«ite9 of tto« Pwwve Object 
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LESSON xxxn. 

Diogenes and Alexander. 

1. Diogenes was renowned as a philosopher and a Tirtuons 
man. But seeing, that his teachings made little impression on 
the minds of his fellow-citizens (of Corinth), who reveled in 
their riches, and considered the satisfaction of their appetites 
for luxury and amusement to be the only purpose of life, he 
wished to show them by his example, that a man might be 
happy without them. 

2. He gave away all his property to the poor, keeping only 
some very scanty clothing, one acre of ground, which he 
planted with turnips for his food, and an empty tub for a shel- 
ter from inclement weather. He had also a wooden cup, which 
he used, to obtain water from a brook, with which he could 
quench his thirst. 

3. Once, when he saw a shepherd boy taking water from 
the brook in the hollow of his hand, he cast his cup away, say- 
ing: **This boy puts me to shame by teaching me, that I have 
still one unnecessary article." 

4. Though most people thought his behavior foolish, there 
were some intelligent men, who continued to esteem him highly. 
Once king Alexander of Macedonia deemed it worth while to 
go and see him. 

5. When the king was approaching with a splendid suite, 
Diogenes was in his tub, basking in the sunshine. He did not 
in the least show, that he felt flattered by the visit of a power- 
ful monarch, but remained on the ground. 

6. The king, after looking at him for some time, began the 
conversation, saying: **Diogenes, I see, you are j)Oorly clad 
and loilged. May I show jou a favor? If it be in any way 
feasible, your wish shall be granted." 

7. **I thank you for your kindness," replied the sage, '*! 
need nothing. But if you wish to show me a favor, please to 
step out of my sunshine!" 

8. All the courtiers laughed and sneered at these words. 
But the king saw, that be bad found a man of a truly independent 
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charactor, and said to hU courtiers: 'indeed, were I not 
Alexander^ I might wish to he Diogenes I " 

Questions: Where do you find in 1. a Predicate of the Ob- 
ject ? Where in 4? (twice). Which are the sentences with a 
Fassivo Voice? (5. 6.) Analyze §. 81 

BxESCiSE. Form three principal sentences, each with some 
dei>endent sentence 1 

LESSON XXXVIL 
The Deaf-Mutes. 

1. A French clergyman, the AbM de TEp^e, once came into 
Paris, to see a widow. In the room, into which he was shown, 
be found only two young girls, who were sitting with a very 
serious look, engaged in needle-work. 

2. They received him with obliging gestures and an agree- 
able deportment, but did not say anything to him. He came 
on business and had to wait for their mother; so ho sat down 
and waited. 

3. He observed with great pleasure the modesty and in- 
dustry of the young girls. He addressed several questions to 
them; but they returned no answer. The visitor knew not, 
what to think of it. 

4. Wlien at last their mother entered, ho complained po- 
litely of the silence of her daughters. The mother said with 
tears in her eyes : '*AlasI the poor girls cannot speak, having 
been born deaf-mutes." 

5. This kind man felt at once so deep a compassion, that 
he inquired, if there was no means whatever to help them ; and 
when she told him, that she had in vain consulted the most 
distinguished physicians, and that a teacher had lately died, 
who had tried to instruct them : he promised to become himself 
their teacher. 

6. Ho kept his word. It was no easy undertaking to find 
meaas, to make himself understood by ihcm. But by great 
endurance he succeeded admirably; ho invented a language for 
them, which was expressed by motions of the fingers. 
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1. Afterwards he received into his house many other pupils 
in the sauio condition; thus the first Deaf-Mute Asylum vras 
founded in Paris in 1760. At hij death, on the 23d.of Decem- 
ber 1789, a largo procession of deaf-mutes and their rclataTee 
attended liis funeral, and his memory is ever blessed. 

8. At a later epoch there was in Germany another methocl 
invented of teaching deaf-mutes to speak and to converse. By 
studying the movements of the mouth and throat of the speak- 
er, they learn how to form the sounds of their mothcr-tongu^ 
Some of them learn to converse so well, tjiat one would not 
suspect them of being deat 

9. And although they cannot hear themselves, what they 
speak, it is a very great benefit and solace to those unfortunates, 
to be able to exchange thoughts orally, and to, learn all the in- 
formation contained in books. 

Questions: How can you make a complete Dependent Sen- 
tmice of 3. *what to think of it' ? — In 2. replace the Adverbial 
Object *so' by a whole Principal Sentence. — In 4. replace the 
Adverbial Object of Manner 'with tears in his eyes* by a com- 
plete Dependent Sentence. — In which sentences above do you 
find the Passive Voice ? 

Exercise. Form three sentences of Direct Question and 
convert them into Passive ones. 

LESSON XXXVUL 

Presence op Mind. 

1. Presence of mind is the power of preserving one's faculty 
of reason and calculation in the midst of danger. I will illus- 
trate what I mean by example. 

2. There was once in London a painter of the name of 
Thornhill, who was employed to decorate the interior of the 
dome of the famous cathedral of St. Paul's. 

3. One day, that he might observe the effect of a certain 
part of his work, ho moved backward from it along a scaffold- 
ing, which hung near the ceiling. Ho moved, till he reached 
the very edge; another step, and he would have fallen and been 
dashed to pieces on the marble pavement far below. 
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4. His servant at the right moment saw his danger, and 
at once threw a pot of paint at the picture. Surprised and 
angry at the act, Mr, Thornhill rushed forward to chastise the 
man, but, when the reason of his conduct was explained, he 
could not suflBcientlj thank him for the ready ingenuity, by 
wWch bo had saved Ms life. 

6. Had the servant called out to him to '*tako care," Mr. 
Thomhiil would probably have been startled, and have lost his 
footing. The only way of saving him was to create a motive 
for liis returning, unaware of any danger, from the edge of the 
Bcaffolding. For this purpose an injury to the painting was a 
good means; and all these calculations and the act itself were 
the work of an instant; for the servant had presence of mind. 

C. Another instance of this valuable trait was given in the 
year 1855 in Pennsylvania by a boy, twelve years old, named 
Eli Rhccm. The occasion was the burning of the tunnel bridge 
on the Baltimore and Susquehannah Railroad, alx)ut five miles 
Bouth of York. 

1, EU saw the bridge fall, and then, alone of all the spec- 
tators, had the presence of mind to consider, that the express 
passenger train for New York was due, and that, unless it was 
stopped, it would be precipitated into tho gap made by the 
fire. 

8. Off Eli started at the top of his speed, rushed boldly on 
to the middle of the track, and ran straight toward the advan- 
cing train, with both arms uplifted. The engineer reversed the 
engine, the train was stopped, and many valuable lives were 
saved. 

Questions: To what sentence does in 1. 'by example* be- 
long? — To what sentence in 3. *One day' ? — To what sentence 
in 4. *but' ? — How will you complete in 3. the shortened sen- 
tence 'another step'? — ^To what part is in 7. *alone of all the 
spectators' an Appositivo Attribute? — Complete in 8. *with his 
arms uplifted.' — What are Co-ordinate Sentences ? Analyze 1. 

Exercise. Form three sentences of Direct Command or 
Wish and convert them into the Passive Voice. 
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KoTX. The words 'another step' may be completed in Tarions ways. If we 
■ay: *it* hd had taken another step', we most coatinae (leaving out *and') *he 
would have fallen* etc If we prater toeay : *he might have taken another st^ 
and ha would' etc. or 'another step would have been his death, and he would' 
etc. in the Utter two cases we produce by the additional words, a principal, 
in the first, a dapendent sentence. The pupils already knowing wiiat Co-or- 
dinate Parts of a sentence oro, may conclude, that in the following examples 
Co-ordinate Siutenoes are connected: *she screamed, we laughed at her, but 
no one would help';— *the bat is a winged mammal, the flying fish isawinged 
fish, neither is a Inrd';— the sun is down, the stars twinkle, the night falls, 
and we can again* breathe more freely*. The teacher may on some later oc- 
casion make his cIjiss find, that Co-ordinate Sentences are either placed side 
by side without any conjunction, or connected by *and, yet, but, for» never- 
theless, therefore' or some of the same meaning. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Presence of Mind. — (Continued.) 

1. I have yet one more story to tell you, illustratire of 
presence of mind. A wealthy gentleman by the name of 
Manning went down to the beach with two friends to bathe. 
He had finished his bath, and had begun to dress, when he 
saw an enormous shark approaching his two friends, who were 
still sporting in the water. 

2. Instead of crying out and alarming them, thus taking 
away their strength, Manning seized his watch, and, playfully 
holding it up, exclaimed, — * 'Now for a swimming match I I 
will give this watch to the man, who touches the shore first!" 

3. Nothing loth, to try their powers of speed, the two swim- 
mers struck out for the shore with all the swiftness, of which 
they were capable. But the shark was silently nearing his 
prey; and, as they turned for the shore, he shot through the 
waves with increased velocity. 

4. The race for life, unconsciously on the part of the pur- 
sued, was now fairly begun. The swimmers in their friendly 
rivalry strained every nerve; but the shark gained on them 
fast. 

5. Manning, though inwardly tortured with anxiety, pre- 
served his show of calmness. '*Look here, boys!" he exclaimed, 
— '^a watch that cost me a hundred pounds in London 1 think 
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of the glory of winning it Faster 1 Faster! Make the foam 
flyl Don't give upl" 

6. They were still some distance from the shore, when one 
of them showed signs of fatigue, and seemed ready to give up 
the race. *'Keep on, FarnumI" cried the anxious friend; 
**don't be a laggard ! Six more good strokes, and you'll come 
off the victor. That's it 1 Bravo 1 " 

Y. The wearied competitor, thus encouraged, struck ont 
with renewed vigor. On came the shark, nearer and nearer 
behind the swimmers, his huge back glistening in the sun- 
light. They approached the shore; the shark was so near to 
them, that he turned upon his side to make the final plunge. 

8. At that moment Manning rushed into the water with his 
cane, by which he frightened the shark, and then, dragging 
the amazed and exhausted friends up on the beach, pointed to 
the baflSed sea-monster, now angrily lashing the waves. 

9. Then t!ic swimmers comprehended the danger, from 
which they had escaped, and one of them fell fainting to the 
earth. They never forgot their unconscious escape from the 
shark, nor the admirable presence of mind of their friend Man- 
ning. 

Questions: How do you complete in I. the Dependent Sen- 
tence *to tell you' ? — To what part is illustrative of presence 
of mind' an Appositive Attribute, and to what is in 3. 'nothing 
loth' the same kind of Attribute ?— In 4. what is the Passive 
Object to 'gained on them'?— How will you in 6. complete *a 
watch' and in 6. 'six more good strokes' (and). — Which are 
Co-ordinate Principal (Simple) Sentences in 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
B, 9. and the Co-ordinate Dependent Sentences in 2. 6. ? — 
Where in the above piece does a dependent sentence depend 
on another dependent ? 

ExEECiSB. Form two principal sentences, each with a de- 
pendent sentence, on which another sentence depends. 

Note. The pnpirs attention has perhaps not yet been called to the fletot, 
iSbat one dependent sentence may have another sentence dependent upon it 
They must howeyer be told that it is a faulty habit to make many sentences 
d^>end one upon another; just as it is not advisable to connect many Co-or- 
dinate Principal Sentences without the best of reasons. 
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LESSON XL. 

A Boy Wanted. 

1. ^^ Wanted an active, intelligent boy of good habits.'' — 
We often read such an advertisement in the newspaper; but 
what boy can say, that he fully answers the description ? 

2. An a/:tive boy, — one, who does with a hearty good will 
whatever he undertakes, and who will net allow every little 
obstacle, to prevent him from accomplishing his object. 

3. An active boy,— one, who is ready and willing, to do an 
errand with the greatest dispatch, and who never neglects his 
business, nor idles away his time, when he ought to be at 
work. 

4. An intelligent boy, — one, who has a mind of his oum, 
and is not easily persuaded by idle and vicious boys, to do 
what he knows is not right. 

5. An intelligent boy, — one, who thinks as well, as acts; who 
reads good books, and carries into practice what he learns, 
and who means to know something, when he comes to be a 
man. 

5. A boy of good habits, — one, who will not lie, nor steal, 
nor cheat, nor swear, nor quarrel, — one, who does not use to- 
bacco, nor drink rum, and who has a good address and agree- 
able manners. 

T. ^^But loho wants him f' you ask. Who wants him ? 
Why, every body wants him. The merchant wants him for 
a clerk, to sell goods, or keep his books; because he knows, he 
will not take money from his drawer, nor make false entries. 

8. The mechanic wants him for an apprentice, to learn a 
trade; because he will try to perform every piece of work, 
which he is set to do, in the best possible manner, and not ruin 
it by committing careless blunders. 

9. The farmer wants him; because he is faithful and trusty. 
He does not need to be told every day, to feed the pigs and 
hens, — to lead the horse to water, or drive the cows to pasture. 
He does not destroy more, than he earns; but whatever he 
does, he tries to do welU 



— so- 
lo. Boys, do you want to find a good employer ? Bemem* 
ber, that employers want a good, active, intelligent hoy, — just 
such a boy, as has been described. Isow is the time, and school 
is the placej to qualify yourselves for such a situation. 

Questions: What part of speech is in 1. 'of good habits' ? 
How can you make out the two sentences contracted into one 
in 2. 'who — prevent hnn\ — What sentences have you in 4. 
*what he knows is not right*?— What Conjunctions omitted in 
*l and 10? — Find all the cases of co-ordination of sentences in 
the above piece 1 — What is the Predicate in the passage *Now 
is the time*; and what kind of a word is it? 

Exercise. Form two principal sentences, each of which 
shall have a complete and a shortened dependent sentence. 

'TSott. In 4. *to do what he knows is not right*, the contraction consists 
in omitting 'that if before 'is not right'; In 'now is the time* — 'now* would 
be the subject, if we change the sentence into 'Now is as good a time as any 
other*. As it stands it is a Predicate. 



LESSON XLI. 

A Sparrow as a Letter-Carrier, 

The widow of the French philosopher Helvetius had a great 
liking for birds. She protected and harbored them; and in the 
wintery season she scattered food for them on the balcony 
before the windows. 

2. Among her favorites was a sparrow, which made its ap- 
pearance every day, and took seeds and bread-crumbs out of 
the hollow of her hand. 

3. Once she found a little bag suspended from the sparrow's 
neck; it was made out of the little finger of a glove. The widow 
examined it, and the sparrow suffered her to take it off. It 
contained a letter in the following words : 

4. 'There are in your neighborhood honest folks wanting 
the very first necessities of life. Will you do less for them than 
for those bkds, on whom you confer your benefits ?" 
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6. The benevolent lady did not for one moment hesitate 
about what she should do. She put a bank-note into the little 
bag, hung it about the sparrow's neck, caressed the bird, and 
drove it away. 

6. Some days later the messenger came again with a bag 
and a letter in it. The latter was termed as follows: **You 
have saved the lives of a respectable artist and his numerous 
family. God bless you 1 Your advance will be repaid in Spring". 

•7. The promise was faithfully kept. At the appointed time 
the sparrow appeared with a bank-bill and a letter couched in 
terms of the most tender gratitude. But this time the widow 
felt her curiosity so much excited, that she detained the little 
letter-carrier in her rooms, hoping thus to learn something 
more of the whereabouts of the artist. * 

9. On the very next day an advertisement in a newspaper 
solicited the return of the sparrow, adding the address, at 
which it was to be delivered. 

9. Mrs. nelvetius forwarded the sparrow to its home, and 
thus formed the acquaintance of a most estimable family. 

Questions : Which are the sentences in the Passive Voice 
in the above piece ? — How do you convert them into Active 
sentences ? — Which sentences in the piece are co-ordinate ? 

Exercise. Form three simple co-ordinate sentences, each 
with several objects 1 

Note. 'Suffered her to take it off* in 3. onglit to be analyzed into *8af- 
fered it, that she took it ofiT. Have the shortened sentence completed in 4. 
*than for those birds*. Direct attention to the two sentences contracted into 
one in 5. 'she did not hesitate abont that» which she should do*. Have in 
7. the passage 'she felt her curiosity so much excited* analyzed into 'she felt 
that her curiosity was so much excited*. 

LESSON XLII. 

What is He ? 

1. The following story is related of the celebrated painter 
Stuart, who has given us the best portrait of Washington, the 
father of our country. * 
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2. Stuart was once in an hotel, in company with several 
strangers, who did not know him. In the course of on inter- 
esting conversation he was asked about his business or pro- 
fession. 

3. *'WeU", said he with an air of self-respect, *'I do now 
and then dress the hair of ladies and gentlemen of distinction". 
At that period the occupation of a hair-dresser or baiber was 
not looked upon in the same light as now. 

4. *-So jou are a hair-drcsser or barber ?" they asked him. 
"Do I indeed look like a barber ?" he replied. The othere beg- 
ged his pardon and wished to know, what his occupation was. 

6. "I do now and then clean the clothes and hats of other 
folks, and put neck-ties about them", was his answer. 

6. **So you are a domestic ?" they inquired. **0h, no 1 far 
from that. Yet I make sometimes dresses for ladies and 
gentlemen". 

Y. *Tou are then a tailor, ore you not?" — Stuart said smil- 
ing: **It is no disgrace to be a tailor, but do I Icok like one 1 
I think not. And then I make at times boots and shoes." 

8. "Oh, you are a shoemaker I" — "No", said lie, "beside 
my own I never yet had any shoes or boots in my hand or 
keeping. It is also my business to cut faces", and while say- 
ing so, he cut all sorts of grimaces. 

9. His companions burst into loud laughter and exclaimed 
as with one voice: "Oh, that's it I You are an actor, a come- 
dian. How could we be so blind, as not to see it fVom the first ?" 

10. "Wrong again", replied he. "I am a portrait-painter, 
and as such I make faces and clothes, dress the hair of ladies 
and gentlemen, tie the neck-cloth and shape boots and shoes. 
After all my productions last longer than those of any artisan. 
I commend myself to your kind patronage". 

11. Here the company exploded into hearty laughter — and 
he did not lack patronage. 

Questions: Which are the cases of co-ordination of sen- 
tences above ?— Which are the Passive Voices ? 

Exercise: Form three Co-ordinate Principal Sentences^ 
«ach with one dependent sentence \ 
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LESSON XLIIL 

Holbein. 

1. Hans Holbein is the name of the great painter, who be- 
side many other worlcs of art has made the life-like portraits of 
king Henry VIII. of England, his six wives and all the great 
men and distinguished persons of his reign. 

2. When a young man, he was married to a rich lady in his 
native city of Basel, Switzerland; but she is said to have been 
of so overbearing and malicious a temper, that he fled one • 
night, never to return, and sailed in a ship down the river 
Rhine to England, where he arrived in 1621. 

3. There he introduced himself to Cardinal Wolsey, the 
king's favorite, who was fond of the fine arts and, on seeing 
some specimens of the painter's skill, set him to work on a 
large picture. 

4. When the picture was finished, Wolsey invited the king 
to inspect it. The monarch was so charmed with it, that he 
demanded to see the artist. Holbein was called, when the 
king said to the cardinal: **I will leave this picture to you, but 
I shall take the painter along with me, to produce henceforth 
pictures for none but myself. 

5. The king gave the artist a dwelling in his palace of 
Whitehall and employed his whole time, chiefly in taldng the 
likenesses of persons of his court. 

6. It so happened, that Holbein was once engaged in taking 
the likeness of a lady of rank, when some lord came to his door 
and desired to see him. When the janitor refused him admit- 
tance, because his master had forbidden any disturbance, he 
haughtily exclaimed: '*An English lord is everywhere to be ad- 
mitted", whereupon he broke the door open by a violent onset. 

7. Holbein, nothing daunted, took his Lordship by the 
collar and threw him down stairs. The lord went away with 
dure threats of vengeance. 

8. The painter immediately hurried to see the king, in order 
to tell him of the occurrence. The latter assured him of his 
protection. No sooner had he left, than the lord arrived, to 
complam of the foreign painter's insolence. 
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9. ^'I am already informed of the matter", said the mon- 
arch. **You are wrong. Besides I can at any time make 
seven lords of seven peasants; but of seven lords I can not 
make a single Holbein^'. 

Questions: Which are the two sentences in 2. contracted 
into the one *shc is said to have been — temoer'? — How is 
*never to return' to be completed ? — How in V. 'nothing 
daunted' ? — Point out all the Passive Voices and convert them 
into the Active. 

Exercise. Form one principal sentence with three co-or- 
dinate dependent sentences I 

KoTX. This exercise wiU perhaps have to be fiocilitated by introducing 
seTeral examples like the foUowing : *He is truly brave, because he always 
speaks the truth, he shirks no duty, and he fears no enemy, except a bad 
conscience*. — *When the Spring came, when all was green again, and when 
the birds sang in the groves, then his cheerfulness was restored'.— TThe pu- 
pils should be told, that 'than' in 8. has the force of the Subordinate Con- 
junction *when*, and that the sentence introduced by it is a dependent one. 



LESSON XLIY, 
Leaen to stoop. 

1. When Benjamin Franklin was a boy, he paid a visit to 
the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather. The visit being ended, Dr. Ma- 
ther showed him by a back-way out of the house. 

2. As they went along a dark, narrow passage, the doctor 
said to the lad : "Stoop 1 Stoop !" 

3. Not readily seeing, what this meant, Benjamin took an- 
other step, and brought his head violently against a beam, that 
projected over the passage. 

4. **My lad", said the doctor, "you are young, and the 
world is before you; learn to stoop, as you go through it, and 
you will save yourself many a hard thump". 

6. Franklin always minded that advice. This was not ah ; 
easy one to learn — the way to stoop gracefully, andatihe 
right time. r • 
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6. When a man stands before you in a passion, filming ami 
foaming, although you know^ that he is both unreasonable and 
wrong, it is folly to stand as straight, stamp as hard, and talk 
as loud, as he does. 

7. By so doing you place two temporary madmen face to 
fice. Stoop, as you would, if a tornado was passing. It is no 
disgrace, to stoop before a heavy wind. 

8. It is just as sensible, to echo back the bellowings of a 
mad ox, as it is to respond in kind to the ravings of a mad man. 

9. On such occasions stoop, and amid the pauses of the 
storm throw in the still small voice, the soft and gentle words, 
which turn away wrath. 

10. When reproved for an error, you have committed, for 
a wrong, you have done, for a neglect chargeable against yon, 
stoop 1 Do not justify or palliate a palpable fault. This only 
aggravates the wrong. Stoop! 

XL If you say mildly: **I know, that I was wrong, — forgive 
me", you not only do the right thing, but you rob him, whom 
you have offended, of half his anger. You have stooped, but 
stooped to the majesty of justice. 

12. There are times, I need not say, when to stoop is a 
meanness and a sin. When urged by interest, or- by evil asso- 
ciates, to do wrong, to turn out of the right way, then oppose 
a determined No to the temptation. Then stoop not, but 
stand erect, and die rather, than put a soil on your integrity I 

Questions: Which are Subject and Object in 3. 'what this 
meant' ? — How do in 6. the dependent sentences depend on the 
principal, and on one another? — Which are the Imperative 
Moods in this piece? — What kind oi sentence is in 12. 'I need 
not say' ? — What is the subject to Ms a meanness and a sin' ? 

Exercise. Form three Imperative sentences, each with at 
least two Objects I 

Note. The teacher should explain that there are only three kinds of 
principal (simple) sentences possible : I. such of Direct Speech, the great 
majority of aU; 2. such of Direct Q;aesiion\ 3. such of Direct Oommand w 
Wish, He needs give no definition of these terms, their character will be- 
come clear to the learner's minds by giving first an example in aU three 
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forms, each as: 1. *The birds sing*; 2. 'do the birds ting'? 3. 'birds, ■ing'! or 
*the birds should sing'! 'may the birds sing*! — Next he will make the class 
convert any given example of any of the three kinds into any other. Con* 
suit the IV. Part and the Manual for reasons why it is not necessary to 
teach a particular Imperative Mood. 



LESSON XLY. 

The Mocking-bibd. 

1. The mocking-bird is a native of America, and in its wild 
state is nowhere else to be found. In its powers of song It is 
without a rival. Not only are its natural notes bold and spir- 
ited, but it has the faculty of imitating every sound, which it 
hears. 

2. To its flexible organs the harsh setting of a saw, the 
creaking of a wheel, the whistled tune of a passer-by, the full 
and mellow notes of the thrush, the barking of a dog, the crow- 
ing of a cock and the Savage scream of the bold eagle are each 
equally easy of execution. 

3. The imitations follow one another with such marvelous 
rapidity, that few persons can believe, that the insignificant 
brown bird teforc them is the sole author of these varied 
sounds. 

4. The other song-birds hear theur notes uttered with such 
superior skill, that they are silent, as if from mere mortification 
at being vanquished, while the triumphant mocking-bird only 
redoubles his efforts. 

5. He often deceives the sportsman, and often sends him 
in search of birds, that are not perhaps within miles of him, 
but whoso notes this feathered mimic exactly imitates. 

6. Even birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by 
him, and arc decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or 
dive with precipitation into the depths of thickets at the 
scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. 

7. After all, that can be said, those, who have never heard 
the mocking-bird, will have but a faint idea of his powerj. He 
will begin perhaps with the song of the robin, then whistle 
like a quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then twitter like a 
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swallow, then poar forth a gush of charming mosic like the 
thrush. 

8. To vary his entertainment, ho will cluck like a hen, and 
you may then see the little chickens run to their mother, sup- 
posing, that she is calling them. He will mew like a cat, or 
wail like a puppy. Then he will whistle like a man, and the 
dog will start up thinking, he has heard the call of his master. 

9. While sitting on his eggs, the mocking-bird is a very 
courageous bird, attacking any animal, who may approach too 
near its nest. But the black snake is the special object of its 
vengeance. 

10. The snake, which has perhaps just come to the nest, to 
make his breakfast on the eggs, is violently attacked by th^ 
enraged mocking-bird, which by repeated blows on the head 
generally kills its enemy, and then, mounting upon a bush, 
pours forth a song of victory. 

Questions: Which are the Infinitives in this piece? — What 
is the Subject in 2. *are each equally easy of execution' ? — On 
which dependent sentence depends in 4. * while — his efforts' ? — 
How many co-ordinate principal sentences are in the compound 
sentence 1. *He will — like the thrush' ? and ar6 they all com- 
plete ? 

■ 

Exercise. Form three principal sentences, each with a 
dependent sentence in the Infinitive. But the verbs of the 
principal should not be auxiliary verbs! 

Note. We have in the note to Lesson VI. explained the tmo import of 
auxiliary verbs. Consult however § 113 of the Manual ! In the IV. Part 
of this Reader it is explained that the Infinitive is not properly speaking a 
Mood. 

LESSON XLVI. 

The Garden on the Sands. 

1. Once on a time some little hands 
Planted a garden on the sands; 
And, with a wish, to keep it dry, 
They raised a wall five inches high. 
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2. Within the wall and round the walks 
They made a fence of slender stalks; 
And there they formed an arbor cool, 
And dug in front a tiny pool. 

8. Their beds were oval, round and square. 
Thrown up and trimmed with decent care : 
In tJiese they planted laurel twigs, 
And prickly holly, little sprigs 
Of ash and poplar, and for show 
Bright daflfodils and heart's-ease low; 
With pink-edged daisies by the score 
And buttercups and many more. 

4. One rose they found with great delight, 
And set it round with lilies bright; 
This finished, then they went away. 
Resolved to come another day. 

6. The sea, meanwhile with solemn roar. 
Approached and washed the sandy shore; 
But all this time it did not touch 
The little spot, they loved so much. 

6. The strangers, that were passing by, 
T'je garden viewed with smiling eye; 
But no one ventured to disturb 

A single plant, or flower, or herb. 

7. Still, when the children came again, 
They found their labor all in vain; 
The flowers were drooping side by side. 
The rose and lilies — all had died. 

No one could make them grow or shoot. 
Because they had not any root; 
And then the soil, it was so bad, 
They must have withered, if they bad. 
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8. Now 80 it is, that children fail, 
Just like the garden iu this talc; 
They have good wishes, pleasant looks, 
Are busy with their work and books; 
Their conduct often gives delight. 
And ODO would fancy, all was right; 
But by and by with sad surprise 
Wo see, how all this goodness dies; 
Instead of being rich with fruit. 
They fade away for want of root. 

Questions: Which are the Participles in 3. 4. 6. 8. — and 
which the Infinitives? — How can you analyze each Participle 
and Infinitive into a complete dependent sentence ? 

Exercise. Form three principal sentences, each accom- 
panied by a shortened Participial dependent sentence I But 
the verb of the principal should not be an auxiliary. 

Notes. If the hints in our previous notes have been acted upon, the 
pupUs must by this time be able to understand that the Infinitive is a verb 
only in meaning, but a Noun in form — the name of the whole verb: and 
that the Participle is a verb only in meaning, but in the form of an Adjec- 
tive. The Participles in -ing however aro somotimos treated as Nouns when 
they are Subjects, Predicates, or Passivo Objects, or connected with a Prepo- 
sition, and they may be caUed Gerunds. Infinitives and Participles used 
€or Inflection loose, of course, their character as Nouns and Adnouns. 

Be particular not to neglect, over the Grammatical instniction, the other 
purposes of the reading ezerciees, especially the moral of the pieces. In 
this case the proper moral would seem to be, that nothing is impossible to 
» determined wilL 

LESSON XLVII. 

The Finches. 

1. The finches are one of the best known kinds of birds. 
They aro found both in Europe and in this country. The most 
common birds of the finch family are the canary, the chaffinch, 
and the American, and European goldfinches. They are f^ 
docile, familiar, and attractive birds. 
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2. They all build nests of mosses, curiously interwoven with 
wool, and lined with feathers, or other soft materials. This 
kind of nest is called a '^basket nest". They are like beautiful 
moss baskets, but no baskets, made by human hands, are so 
curiously constructed. The materials arc all woven together 
with very rare skill. 

3. The common canary is so generally kept and bred in the 
cage, that almost all are familiar with it. It is contented and 
happy in confinement, becomes very tame, when kindly treated, 
and is a very fine singer. 

4. When the young birds are fully grown and fledged, and 
arc ready to fly, all, that they need, is a httlc confidence in their 
wings. Their mother tempts them to make a trial, by holding 
out to them a very inviting worm, or some other delicious 
morsel, just out of their reach. 

6. Presently one of the little birds will strive to reach the 
worm, and, losing its balance, will half tumble, half fly to the 
ground. The attentive mother will fly under it, to prevent it 
from falling too heavily. The whole brood arc thus persuaded, 
one after another, to try their wings. After a few efforts, they 
soon learn how to use them, and require no more teaching. 

6. The chaffinch is a well-known bird of Europe, living 
about the houses both in summer and winter. It is a gentle 
little bird, and a great favorite with children. 

T. The goldfinch of Europe is another of the finches well- 
known as a cage bird. In Europe it is a great favorite. It is 
easily tamed, and can bo taught many entertaining tricks. 

8. The goldfinch of America is a different bird from that 
of Europe. It is very handsome, with a bright yellow body 
and jet black wings. It is easily tamed, but is not contented 
or happy in a cage. When confined, it has only a sad and 
plaintive song. It loves the open fields and gardens, and de- 
lights to fly Irom plant to plant, and to gather and crack the 
ripe seeds. 

9. All the finches may be taught to learn the notes of other 
bbds, and to perform many tricks, that are very surprising. 

10. Wo have read of a canary, that would open its cage 
door with its bill. It would then fly out, place itself in a china 
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vessel on the mantel-piece, and pretend to be bathing and 
washing itself; and would continue to do this, until water was 
brought for it. 

11. Another bird was taught to act the part of a deserter, 
and run away, while two other birds pursued and tried to 
catch it. A lighted match being given to one of these birds, 
it would fire a small cannon, at which the deserter would fail 
on its side, pretending to bo dead. Another bird would then 
come with a wheel-barrow, attached to its neck bj a thread, to 
carry off the body for burial. 

12. Wo have also read an interesting account of a family of 
goldfinchc?, which had been taught to perform very wonder&l 
tricks. One would act, as if dead, and would allow itself to be 
held up by the tail, or claw, without showing any signs of life. 

13. Another would lie on its back, with its claws in the air. 
A third would imitate a milk-maid, going to market with a pail 
on each shoulder. A fourth would imitate a young girl, looking 
out of a window. And another with a soldier's cap on its 
head, would go through all the motions of a cannoneer. Taking 
a match in its claw, it would discharge a small cannon. 

14. The same bird would then act, as if it were wounded, 
and allow itself to be wheeled in a barrow, as if it were being 
taken to a hospital. 

15. A great many more very interesting and true stories 
might be told of what these birds have been taught to do. 
There are only a very few other birds, which show the same 
readiness to learn, and to do, what they arc taught. 

Questions: Which are the Participles and Infinitives of 
the piece, and how will you analyze them? — In 1. you have an 
example wherein the Subject is in the Plural Number, and the 
Predicate proper in the Singular; which is that example? — In 
5. you have an example of a Subject in the Singular with a 
Predicate in the Plural; which is that example? 

Exercise. Form three principal sentences, each accom- 
panied by a shortened dependent sentence in form of a Parti- 
ciple, Gerund or Infinitive, and each of the latter by an Ob-. 
jecti 
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KoTiL ColleotiTe noons only, such as: people, assemblage, maetixig; 
oarowd, anny, host etc. can as Subjects have a Predicate in the Fliiial, be- 
cause they are understood to contain a plurality of individuals. But this 
practice is, or. was originally, a poetical license, which should not be en- 
oouraged in prose, nor imitated by pupils. The latter ought to connect al- 
ways a Subject in the Singular with a Predicate in the Singular. And when 
the Subject is in the Plural, or composed of seyeral co-ordinate individuals, 
the Predicate Proper can be in the Singular only, if it be a collective noun 
Accompanied by an auxiliary verb in the Plund, such as *are, were' etc — 
The pupils will be fully able to tmderstand this rule, after hearing some 
sentences like the following: *A swarm of beggars come daily*; — *the ignor- 
ant multitude are superstitious beings*. — *The goose, the gosling and the 
gander are one species of aquatic birds, and the cock, the hen and the 
little chickens are one kind of poultry*. 

LESSON XLYIII. 
A Leap fob Life. 

1. One calm day, whUe we were in the harbor of Mahon, 
one of the most heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the 
commodore's vessel, that my eyes ever witnessed. 

2. There was a large and mischievous monkey on board, 
named Jocko, kept for the amusement of the sailors. I was 
on deck, musing on the beautiful appearance of the fleet, 
when a loud and merry laugh burst upon my ear. 

3. On turning round, I saw the commodore's son, whom 
the crew had nicknamed * -Little Bobstay", standing on the 
deck, clapping his hands, and looking aloft at some object, 
that inspired him with a great deal of glee. He was about 
twelve years old, and a midshipman on the ship. 

4. A single glance explained the cause of the merriment. 
As Bob was coming up fVom the cabin. Jocko had watched 
his chance, snatched off the boy's cap, and run away with it 
np the main-mast, where he sat down and began to pick the 
tassel of his prize to pieces, grinning and chattering with 
pleasure at the success of his mischief. 

5. Bob was a spirited, active lad, and did not like to lose 
his cap without an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was more 
strongly incited to make chase alter Jocko, from seeing a gen- 
eral smile on the &ces of the crew. 
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6. In a momcDt be was half way up the rigging. But Joclco 
kept going higher and higher, as Bob approached, until the 
latter was within a few feet of the very top of the mast The 
mischievous monkey then sprang out upon the- rigging, and 
hung the cap at the end of one of the yards, where Bob could 
not have followed him, unless he had had wings. 

7. The crew supposed, that Bob would now descend to the 
deck, and they ceased to watch his movements. I also had 
turned away, and had been engaged some minutes, when I 
heard a cry fh)m one of the men, and, looking up, I saw Bob 
standing upon the main-truck, which is a sm£dl, circular piece 
of wood on the very top of the mast I 

8. A cold shudder ran through my veins. There was no- 
thing above him or around him but the empty air, and beneath 
him there was only a small, unstable piece of wood, which 
seemed from the deck no bigger than a button. 

9. If he should attempt to stoop, he could take hold of 
nothing to steady his descent. His feet quite covered up the 
small platform, that he stood upon, and beneath that there was 
only a long, smooth, naked spar, which seemed to bend with 
his weight. 

10. An attempt to get down would be almost certain death; 
he would fall headlong, and strike the deck, a crushed and 
shapeless mass. 

11. To hail him, and inform him of his danger would be 
to hasten his ruin. Indeed I fancied, the rash boy already 
saw his peril, and that his limbs began to quiver, and his cheek 
to turn deadly pale. 

12. I could hardly bear to look at him, and yet could not 
withdraw my gaze. I felt a faintness coming over me. The 
air seemed to grow thick, the mast appeared to totter, and 
the ship to pass from under my feet. I felt, as if I myself was 
about to fall from a great height. 

13. By a strong effort I recovered myself, and looked around 
me. The deck was already crowded with men. The news of 
Bob's rashness had spread through the ship like wildfire. 

14. Every one, as he looked up, turned pale; yet no one 
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spoke. Every soul in the ship was now on the deck, and every 
eye was turned to the main-truck. 

15. At this moment there was a stir among the crew about 
the gangway, and directly after the commodore, Bob's father, 
appeared. He had come alongside in a shore boat, without 
having been noticed by a single eye. 

16. He was a dark-faced, stem man, and some thought, he 
had but little afTection for his son, but others alfirmed, that he 
loved his boy too well to spoil him. 

17. By no outward sign did he show, what was passing 
within. On reaching the deck, he had ordered a marine, to 
hand him a musket. One having been handed him, he stepped 
upon the look-out block, raised the gun to his shoulder, and 
took aim at his son, at the same time hailing him in his voice 
of thunder. **Bob," cried he, '^jumpl— jump overboard, or 
rniireat joul" 

18. The boy seemed to hesitate. It was plain that he was 
tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of one, 
scarcely able to retain his balance. 

19. The commodore raised his voice again, And in a quick, 
stem tone cried: **Jump I 'tis your only chance for life I" 

20. The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the 
body was seen to leave the truck, and spring out into the air. 
With a msh like a cannon-ball the body descended to the 
water, and, before the waves had closed over it, twenty stout 
fellows had dived from the deck. 

21. Soon it rose — ^he was alive! his arms were seen to 
move 1 he struck out toward the ship. 

22. Till this moment the old commodore had stood un- 
moved. Those, that were looking at him, saw, that his face 
turned ashy pale. He seemed to gasp for breath, and put up 
his hand, as if to tear open his vest. He staggered forward, 
and would have fallen on the deck, had he not been caught by 
one of the sailors. 

23. He was borne into his cabin, and the surgeon attended 
him. As soon, as he recovered ft'om the dreadful shock, he 
sent for Bob. What he said to him, wa9 never known; but it 
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was noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, that he was 
in tears. 

Questions: There are some participles in this piece in 1. 
10. 16, used as attributive adjectives; which are they? — ^There 
is in 10. an infinitive used as an attribute to a Subject; which 
is it? — There are in 11. two infinitives used as Subject, a third 
as predicate, which are theyl — Which of the infinitives and 
participles of the piece are connected with auxiliary verbs for 
the sake of inflection ? — Complete in 22. the shortened infini- 
tive sentence 'as if to tear*, etc. 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject of each of 
which shall be several co-ordinate individuals, and the pre- 
dicate proper in the Singular, with a Copula in the Plural 1 

Note. It is desirable that the pupils should learn how to use participles 
in their compositions, because they add a great deal to the expressiTeness 
of language, and because children wiU not use them, if left to themselves. 
Yet it requires some taste, to apply attributive participles properly; no 
rules can be laid down, for their judicious use. The teacher should coUect 
from the writings of good authors a number of instructive examples, in 
which attributive participles are to be foimd, and hold them before the 
pupils as models. 

LESSON XLIX. 
The Skater's Song. — Ephraim Peabody. 

Away! away I our fires stream bright 

Along the frozen river; 
And their arrowy sparkles of frosty light 

On the forest branches quiver. 
Away I away! for the stars are fprth, 

And on the pure snows of the valley 
In a giddy trance the moonbeams dance — 

ComC; let us our comrades rally I 

Away 1 away I o'er the sheeted ice 

Away, away we go; 
On our steel-bound feet we move as fleet, 

As deer o'er the Lapland snow. 
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VfhBLt though the sharp north winds are out-*-* 

The skater heeds them not — 
Midst the laugh and shout of the jocund rout 

Gray winter is forgot. 

Tis a pleasant sight, the joyous throng 

In the light of the reddening flame, 
While with many a wheel on the ringing steel 

They wage their riotous game; 
Aod though the night-air cutteth keen, 

And the white moon shineth coldly, 
Their homes, I ween, on the hills have been — 

They should breast the strong blast boldly. 

Let others choose more gentle sports 

By the side of the winter hearth; 
Or 'neath the lamps of the festal hall 

Seek for their share of mirth; 
But as for me, awayl away I 

Where the merry skaters be — 
Where the fresh wind blows, and the smooth ice glows, 

There is the place for me 1 

Questions: Which are theparticiples of the piece? — Which 
of them serve for inflection only? which are attributive adjec- 
tives? which are used as nouns? and which are shortened 
dependent sentences ? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, the Subject of each of 
which shall be one of the words *deer, sheep, fish*, understood 
to mean several individuals, and the Predicate in the Plural I 

Note. What is, in common English Grammar, called the Progressive 
Fbrm of the Verb, as nsed in the examples: the moon is shining, the army 
was marching*, etc. — should be explained and practiced in composition by 
the pupils. Ck>mparatiye Grammar calls this form the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. This the pupils need not be told; but it must be explained that the 
FrogresBlTe Form expresfies oorUinaed action. 
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LESSON L. 
The Strakgeb on the Sill.— Thomas Buchanan Reed. 

Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowlj home, where I was bom; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 
But a stranger's foot has crossed the sill. 

There is the bam — and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 

And see the busy swallow's throng, 

And hear the pee wee's mournful song; 

But the stranger comes— oh painful proof I — 

His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 

There is the orchard — the very trees, 
Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
And watched the shadowy moment run. 
Till my life imbibed more shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air. 
But the stranger's children are swinging there. 

There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook, whore the hazels grow; 

'Twas there, I found the calamus root. 

And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 

And heard the robin lave his wing; 

But the stranger's bucket is at the spring. 

O ye, who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still; 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves. 

Then think, what countless harvest sheaves 

Have passed within that scented door. 

To gladden eyes, that are no more. 

Deal kindly with those orchard trees; 
And when your cbildreu crowd their knees, 
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Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 
As if old memories stirred their heart; 
To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 

The bam, the trees, the brook, the birds. 
The meadows with their lowing herds. 
The woodbine on the cottage wall — 
My heart still lingers with them all. 
Ye strangers on ray native sill, 
Step lightly, for I love it still I 

QiTESTiONS: Where in this piece is the Progressive Form 
used? Where may it be used properly, but is not here used?-^ 
Name the shortened sentences, and complete them I — Point out 
the Predicates of the Object in this piece I — Point out the sen- 
tences of Direct Command or Wish I 

Exercise. Form three sentences in the Progressive Form 
of the Verb, each of which shall have an Object of Person and 
an Object of Thing! 

LESSON LI. 

The Speaking Raven. 

1. When the emperor Augustus had conquered his last op- 
ponents, 31 years B. C, and was about to make his triumphant 
entry into Rome, the capital of the empire, all the inhabitants 
were preparing to offer him presents. 

2. Some of them had been his adversaries and wished to 
make him forget this fact, and to avert his revenge; some had 
been lukewarm towards him, and would fain appear to have 
always been his friends; some only wished to make him pres- 
ents, in order to receive tenfold greater favors at his hand. 

3. Among the latter was a shoemaker, so poor, that he had 
nothing to give but a raven, which he resolved to train, till he 
could speak the words: '^Welcome, Caesar Augustus, master of 
the world I" 

4. But the raven resembled some of our boys and girls in 
that he was very slow at learning. His master kept him in a 
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dark room at the feeble light of an oQ-lampy and repeated to 
him an mfinito number of tunes the wonls to be imitated — 
which Is the proper way to teach birds to speak. But the 
raven accomplished very little indeed. 

5. Ollen the shoemaker, who had based all his earthly hopes 
on this obstinate dunce of a bird, would despairingly exclsdm: 
''With thee I have lost my oil and ray trouble 1" 

6. At last the appointed day came, the emperor entered 
the city, all the population hastened to meet him with offer- 
ings — and last of all appeared the shoemaker with his raven, 
cajoling him to utter his sentence. 

7. But what was his surprise, and that of all hearers, when 
the raven opened his beak and distinctly said: ** Welcome, 
C«sar Augustus, master of the world I With thee I have lost 
my oil and my trouble I" 

8. The emperor could not help laughing heartily, and he 
gave the shoemaker a very lich present in return. 

Questions: How will you make a complete dependent sen* 
tencc of *to give' in 3. ? — ^What Case is in 3. 'Caesar Augustus, 
master of the world' 1 — What is understood in 4. before 'that' ? — 
Name all the infinitives of the piece, mentioning those which 
serve for inflection only. — Which are shortened dependent 
sentences, and which are Predicates of the Object? — ^Which 
are the imperatives of the piece? 

ExEBCiSE. Form three sentences, the Subject of which shall 
be an infinitive I 

LESSON LIL 

Cobbler, stick to your u^st. 

1. In ancient Athens there was the custom among painters 
and sculptors, when they had finished a work of art, to exhilnt 
the same at then: windows or in the street, and to conceal 
themselves behind it, so as to hear, what judgments the pas* 
sers-by would pronounce upon it. 

2. The Athenians had a well-<;ultivated artistic taste, be- 
cause every one of them had countless chances to ezamme 
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remarks about what was proper and beautifiil. 

3. Any artist, who exhibited his productions, might there- 
fore hope to hear criticisms, which would enable him to correct 
or improve it, before he dismissed it from his studio. 

4. Once a painter exhibited a picture of the god of war, 
and hid behind it, to listen to th3 criticisms of th3 passers-by. 
A shoemaker happened to be among the latter, who, after hav- 
ing declared the painting first-rate, added: **Only the heels of 
the sandals ought to be changed; they are rather clumsy and 
too low." 

5. No sooner had he left, when the painter took his picture 
Into thciiousc and corrected, what the shoemaker had blamed. 
For, said he to himself, a shoemaker must know more about 
sandals and shoes than I. 

6. On the following day, the picture being again exposed 
in the street, our cobbler came the same way again, and noti- 
cing, that his advice had been heeded, felt quite proud of his 
own artistic judgment. 

Y. *Well," said he, "now that the sandals are correctly 
represented, I have to say some few words on blunders about 
the body and the face." And he boldly criticized both. 

8. Here the painter could no longer control his anger and, 
peeping forth from his hiding-place, called out to him: 'Cobbler, 
stick to your last I' 

9. He meant to say, that thQ shoemaker had better confine 
his remarks to things, which he understood, and be silent about 
things, which were beyond his comprehension. In this sense 
the above saying has become a proverb. 

Questions: In 1. the words 'what judgments' stand in place 
of what words? — What kind of pronoun is 'any' in 3.?— What 
is the Predicate in 4. 'a shoemaker happened to be among the 
latter'? — In 6. Complete the shortened dependent sentence 
than I' I — To what sentence in 6. does 'on the following day' 
belong as Object of Time? —In what case does in 9. the infini- 
tive 'had better confine (and be silent)' stand? 
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EXBBCISE. Form three sentences, the Predicate of which 
shall bo an infinitive with the auxiliary verb *i3', or *are', or 
'was*, or *were*. 

Note. * Among the latter* being equivalent to *one of the spectators', is 
the Predicate. — When *8ach' in the principal sentence is referred to by a 
subsequent W, the latter is equivalent to a Belative Pronoun. — ^In *^hich 
were beyond his comprehension' the latter four words are Predicate, being 
identical with *too high lor him'. 

It is now time to call the pupils' attention to the fact, that Present, Basfc 
and Future Time may be expressed by two Tenses, the one (First) meaning 
incomplete, the other (Second) compUied action. Compare our Manual, § 121. 
There is a number of very common mistakes to be guarded against, such as 
caUing the Perfect a Past Tense, while it is indeed the Second or (Completed 
Present; as using the Imperfect where the Perfect is proper; as tq^erating 
the Imperfect Past, where the Perfect Past is proper, or the First Future 
instead of the Second.— The two Conditionals stand in the same relation, 
the one indicating incomplete action (wherefore it is appUed in Present 
Time), the other completed action, wherefore it is proper in Past Time. 

LESSON LIII. 

Demosthenes as an Orator. 

1. The great orator Demosthenes had once to defend in 
conrt a poor man, who was charged with a heinous crime, and 
had no friends. . The day was sultry, the jurors were sleepy, 
and some of them already half asleep, the case having little 
interest for them. 

2. Demosthenes felt, that the cause and the life of his client 
would be lost, if he did not make extraordinary efforts, to in- 
terest the jurors in the case. With a loud voice he interrupted 
his pleading and said: *I shall tell you a story.* 

3. 'A traveler journeying from Athens to Megara, hired a 
donkey, to carry him, and a driver, who was to lead the animal 
back ailer the journey. 

4. 'On the way, the sun shining hotly, and no trees fringing 
the road, the traveler, feeling overpowered by the heat, dis- 
mounted and sat down in the shade of the donkey. To this 
the driver would not assent, saying: you have hired the donkey 
for riding only, not for his shade. 

5. 'This is not true, replied the traveler; but having hired 
the donkey, I have also hired his shade. The shadow belongs 
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to him, and is a part of tiim. Have you ever seen a donkey in 
the snnshine without a shadow? 

6. 'The shadow does not belong to the donkey as a part of 
him: or how else could he be without a shadow in the dark? 
I claim rent for my donkey's shade*, said the driver. 

1. 'If the shadow is no part of the beast, how can you 
claim rent for what you do not own?* exclaimed the traveler. 
^Neither do you own it,' retorted the driver. — To make it 
short — they could not agree and had to go to court about it 

8. By this time the jurors and judges were all wide-awake; 
the story and the subtle reasonings of the parties being pleasant 
to their fastidious taste. Suddenly Demosthenes addressed 
them with a voice like thunder: 

9. *Do you not feel ashamed, that you wake up, when I 
tell you a fictitious story about a donkey's shade, and that you 
fall asleep, when the life and honor of one of your fellow-citi- 
zens is at stake, and to be forfeited through your execrable in- 
dolence ?' 

10. Having thus awakened their waning interest in the 
important case to bo acted upon, he pleaded so effectively for 
his client, that the latter was finally discharged. 

Questions: Which of the participles above are shortened 
dependent sentences; which are used in inflection only; which 
are used as nouns? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, an Object in each of 
which shall be a participle or an infinitive. 

Note. In completiiig snch sentences as: 'Having thos awakened eic. — 
lie pleaded' etc. care should be taken, to have the Perfect Past in the depen- 
dent sentence, thus: 'After he had awakened — he pleaded* etc. (not 'after he 
awakened'). The two actions are not contemporaneous; the one — the awak- 
ening — must first be completed, before the second — the pleading — can begin. 
Just so: 'having hired the donkey, I have also a right to his shade', wiU 
have to bo analyzed into: 'As I have hired (not *as I hired') — I have a right' 
etc. And just so: 'Having paid rent for the shade, you wiU be entitled to 
it^ — should be completed into: 'When you wiU have paid etc. — ^you wiU be 
entitled' etc 

Coming generations wiU lose altogether the use of the three Completed 
Tenses, if some efforts are not made to prevent this increasing impoverish* 
ment of the language in forms of inflection. 
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LESSON LIY. 
The Polar Bear. 

1. Although the feinalo polar bear is as rugged in her 
uppeai'ance, and as savagely ferocious in disposition, as any of 
the species, yet to her offspring she displays a tenderness of 
affection, which strongly contrasts with her fierce and san- 
guinary temper. 

2. Numerous instances of this fondness of attachment 
have been observed, some of them attended with most singular 
displays of sagacity on the part of the mother. The following 
circumstance is related in Scoresby's account of the Arctic 
Regions, and is entitled to full belief, on account of coming 
from so competent and excellent an observer. 

3. **A she-bear and her two cubs were pursued on the ice 
by some of the men, and were so closely approached, as to 
alarm the mother for the safety of her offspring. Finding, 
that they could not advance with the desired speed, she used 
various artifices, to urge them forward, but without success. 

4. Determined to save them if possible, she ran to one of 
the cubs, placed her nose under it, and threw it forward as far 
as possible; then going to the other, she performed the same 
action, and repeated it frequently, until she had conveyed them 
to a considerable distance. Thus aided, the cubs were enabled 
to escape from their pursuers." 

6. The most affecting instance on rccoi'd of the maternal 
affection, shown by the bear, is related in Captain Phipp's Voy- 
age to the North Polo. It conveys so excellent an idea of this 
creature's strong feeling of parental love, that wo should deem 
the history of the animal imperfect, if such an illustration were 
omitted. 

6. '*Early in the morning the man in the mast-head gave 
notice, that three bears were making their way very fast over 
the ice, and directing their course toward the ship. They had 
probably been enticed by the blubber of a sea-horse, which the 
men had set on fire, and which was burning on the ice at the 
time of their approach. 

7. They proved to bo a she-bear and her two cubs; but 
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the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly 
to the fire, and drew out from the flames part of the flesh of the 
sea-horse, which remained uncousumed, and ate it voraciously. 

8. The crew from the ship threw upon the ice great pieces 
of the flesh, which they had still left. These the old bear 
carried away singly, laid them before her cubs, and, dividing 
them, gave each a share, keeping but a small portion for her 
self. As she was carrying away tlio last piece, the men leveled 
their musltots at the cubs, and shot them both dead; and in 
her retreat they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 

9. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeel- 
ing minds, to have seen the affection, shown by the poor beast 
in the last moments of her expiring young. Though she was 
severely wounded, and could but just crawl to the place, where 
they lay, she carried the lump of flesh, she had brought away, 
as she had the others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
before them; and when she saw, they refused to eat, she laid 
her paws first upon one, then upon the other, and endeavored 
to raise them up. 

10. All this while it was piteous to hear her moan. When 
she found, she could not stir them, she went off, and when at 
some distance, looked back and moaned. As this did not suc- 
ceed in enticing them away, she returned, and, smelling around 
them, began to lick their wounds. She went off a second time, 
as before, and having crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some lime stood moaning. 

11. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned 
to them again, and with signs of exceeding fondness went 
round first one and then the other, trying to raise them up, 
and moaning. Finding at last, that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head toward the ship, and growled her resent- 
ment at the murderers, which they returned with a volley of 
musket balls. She fell between her cubs, and died licking 
their wounds." 

Questions. What part is in 1. 'to her offspring'? —Wliat 
part is in 3. % some of the men'? — Does 'but without success' 
belong to *she used various artifices', or 'to urge them 
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forward' 1 — How will you analyze in 4. 'thus aided*, in 6. 
'shown by the bear* ?— Why is the Perfect Past twice used in «. 
and tho Imperfect Past immediately after, and why in 8 ?— Why 
is in 9. tho Second Conditional 'it would have drawn' uaed, 
why not the First 'It would draw' ? and how do you analyze 
'to have seen7— Why is m 9. the Perfect Past used in 'she 
had brought away*, etc. ? — 

Task: Form three principal sentences, each with a de- 
pendent, tho former to be in incomplete tense, the latter in 
completed! 



LESSON LT. 

Chase of the Pet Fawn. 

1. Within twenty years from the foundation of our village 
the deer had abready become rare, and in a brief period later 
they had fled from the country. 

2. One of the last of these beautiful creatures, seen in the 
waters of our lake, occasioned a chase of much interest, though 
under very diflterent circumstances from those of a regular 
hunt. 

3. A pretty little fawn had been brought in very young 
from the woods, and nursed and petted by a lady in the vil- 
lage, until it had become as tame as possible. 

4. It was graceful, as those little creatures always are, 
am so gentle and playful, that it became a great favorite, 
fo) owing tho different members of the family about, caressed 
b;. the neighbors, and welcomed every where. 

5. One morning, after gamboling about as usual until 
weary, it threw itself down in the sunshine, at the feet of one 
of his friends, upon the steps of a store. 

6. There came along a countryman, who for several years 
had been a hunter by pursuit, and, who still kept several dogs; 
one of his hounds came to the village with him on this occasion. 

7. The dog, as it approached the spot, where the fawn 
lay, suddenly stopped; the little animal saw him, and started 
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to its feet. It had lived more than half its life among the Til- 
lagers, and had apparently lost all fear of them; but it seemed 
now to know, tbat an enemy was at hand. 

8. In au instant a change came over it; it was beautiful to 
witness the sudden arousing of instinct in the graceful crea- 
ture. Its whole character and appearance seemed changed; 
all its past habits were forgotten, every wild impulse was 
awake; its head erect, its nostrils dilated, its eyes flashing. 

9. In another instant, before the spectators had thought 
of the danger, and before its friends could secure it, the fawn 
was leaping wildly through the street, and the hound in. fldl 
pursuit. 

10. The bystanders were eager to save it Several at 
once followed its track, — the friends, who had long fed and 
fondled it, calling the name, it had hitherto known, but in vain. 

11. The hunter endeavored to whistle back his dog, but 
with no better success. In half a minute the fawn had turned 
the first corner, dashed onward toward the lake, and thrown 
itself into the water. 

12. But, if for a moment the startled creature believed it- 
self safe in the cool bosom of the lake, it was soon undeceived; 
the hound followed in hot and eager chase, while a dozen of 
the village dogs joined wildly in the pursuit. 

13. Quite a crowd collected on the bank, — men, women, 
and children, anxious for the fate of the little animal, known 
to them all. Some threw themselves into boats, hoping to in- 
tercept the hound, before he reached his prey. 

14. But the plashing of the oars, the eager voices of the 
men and boys, and the barking of the dogs must have filled 
the beating heart of the poor fawn with terror and anguish, as 
though every creature on the spot, where it had once been 
caressed and fondled, had suddenly turned into a deadly foe. 

Questions: Could the Past Perfects in 1. 3. 6. 7. 9. 10. 
11. 14. be replaced by Imperfects, or by Perfects? and why 
not ? — How do you analyze in 5. 'after gamboling*? — Can you 
in 6. replace * who still kept' by the Perfect Past ?— Can you do 
it In *oue of bis bounds came' etc. ; can you do it in 7, *i' 
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teemed now' etc, ? and in 8. 'a change came over it' ?— Which 
are the Appoftitive Attributes to the Predicate Tavorite' in 4. t 
—What ii the Subject m 8. ^was beautiful' ? 

ExBECiSE. Form three principal sentences in complete 
tenses, with a dependent to each in incomplete ones I 

Note. In 8. *it was beantiM to witness, U is only apparently the Sakh^ 
j©ot, the real Snbject is Ho witness*. This *it' is the euphonic or omammlal 
one, which indicates, that the real Subject does not stand in its ytonper 
place, bnt is to be expected in what foUows the Predicate. Another snch or- 
namental or euphonic word is 'there' in sentences like *there are a great 
many blondexB committed*. 

LESSON LYI. 
Chase op the Pet Fawn. — (Concluded.) 

1. It was soon seen, that the fawn was directing its course 
across the bay toward the nearest borders of the forest. Im- 
mediately the owner of the hound crossed the bridge, and ran 
at full speed in the same direction, hopmg to stop the dog, as 
he landed. ^ 

2. On swam the fewn, as it never swam before, its delL 
cate head scarcely seen above the water, but leaving a dis- 
turbed track, which betrayed its course alike to anxious ftiends 
and fierce enemies. As it approached the land, the exciting 
interest became intense. 

3. The hunter was ab-eady on the same line of shore, call* 
ing loudly and eagerly to his dog; but the animal seemed to 
have quite forgotten his master's voice in the pitiless pursuit. 
The fawn touched the land; in one leap it had crossed the 
narrow line of beach, and in another instant it would reach 
the cover of the woods. 

4. The hound followed, true to the scent, aiming at the 
same spot on the shore. His master, anxious to meet him, 
had run at full speed, and was now coming up at the most 
critical moment. 

5. Would the dog hearken to his voice, or could the 
hunter reach him In time, to seize and control him ? A shout 
tsom the bank proclaimed^ that the fewn had passed out of 
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sight into the forest; at the same instant the hound, as he 
4<mohed the land, felt the hunter's strong arm clutcUng his 
neck. 

6. The worst was believed to be over; the fawn was leap- 
ing np the mountain-side, and its enemy was under restraint. 
The other dogs, seeing their leader cowed, were easily 
managed. 

t. A number of persons, men and boys, dispersed them- 
selves through the woods, in search of the little creature, but 
without success; they all returned to the village, reporting, 
that the fawn had not been seen by them. 

8. Some persons thought, that, after its fright had passed 
over, it would return of its own accord. It had worn a pretty 
collar, with its owner's name engraved upon it, so that it 
could easily be known from any other fawn, that might be 
straying about the woods. 

9. Before many hours a hunter presented himself before 
the lady, whose pet the little creature had been, and, showing 
a collar with her name on it, said, that, while out in the woods, 
he. had seen a fawn in the distance^ 

10. The little animal, instead of bounding away, as he ex- 
pected, moved toward him; he took aim, fired, and shot it to 
the heart. When he found the collar about the neck, he was 
very sorry for what he had done. 

11. And so the poor little thing died I One would have 
thought, that terrible chase would have made it afraid of man; 
but no, it forgot the evil, and remembered the kindness only, 
and came to meet, as a ft'iend, the hunter, who shot it. It was 
long mourned by its best friend. 

Questions: Can you in 2. substitute the Perfect Past for 
the Imperfect 'as it never swam before'? — How will you ana- 
lyze the infinitive in 3. 'seemed to have forgotten', by the Per- 
fect or Perfect Past? — ^Into which two sentences in 6. can you 
separate the contracted one The worst was believed to be 
over'? — How is in 10. to be completed 'instead of bounding'? 

Exercise. Form three principal sentences, each with a 
dependent sentence in equal time I 
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Kots. The time of the prinoipel sentence detennines that of the 
pendent The fonner being a Present, the latter must be a Present, but it 
may either be an incomplete, when its action is contemporaneous, or a com^ 
plete (Perfect) when beginning in anterior time, and complete^ at the be- 
ginning of the principal action. Just so with the two Past and the two 
Fatnre Tenees, and the two Ckmditionals. 



LESSON LVIL 

Beady fob Duty. 

1. 

DaflCr-down-dilly came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mould, 

Although the March breezes blew keen on her face. 

Although the white snow lay on many a place. 

2. 

Daflfy-down-diily had heard under ground 

The sweet rushing sound 

Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter chains — 

Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering rains. 

3. 

"Now then", thought Dafly deep down in her heart, 

"It's time, I should start I" 

So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard frozen ground, 

Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 

4. 

There was snow all about her — ^gray clouds overhead, — 

The trees all looked dead : 

Then how do you think, Daffy-down-dilly felt. 

When the sun would not shine, and the ice would not melt? 

5. 

"Cold weather I" thought Daffy, still workmg away; 
"The earth's hard to-day I 
There's but a half inch of my leaves to be seen. 
And two thirds of that is more yellow than green I 
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4 

I <)an't do much yet; but m do, what I can. 

It's well, I began; 

For, unless I can manage to lift up iriy head, 

The people will think, that the Spring herself s dead". 

7. 

So little by little she brought her leaves out, 

All clustered about; 

And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 

Till DaflTy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 

8. 
O, Daffy-down-dilly I so brave and so true I 
Would all were like you, — 
So really for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And loyal to courage and duty together. 

Questions : Which participles in this piece are used as at- 
tributive adjectives ? — ^Which are the Possessive Cases in it ? — 
Arc in 4. 'would not shine', and 'would not melt* Conditionals f 
— Is 'there' in 5. ornamental or not ? is it in 4. ? — Is in 3. *it' 
ornamental ? — Why is in 6. the Present 'it is well' followed by a 
dependent sentence m the Past Tense ? — In what time is in 8. 
'would' ? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, each with as many Ob- 
jects, as can conveniently be deployed ! 

Note. The Sabjonctives 'would, should, could, might, were*, like aU 
Subjunctiyes Imperfect have the import of present tenses. The past tense 
is here used, as it is fit to express what is not real, what is only imaginary, 
because what is past, has in some measure ceased to be reaL It is for this 
reason, that in aU conditional sentences expressing actions, that are not real, 
the Indicative or Subjunctive of the past tenses is used (and the Ck)nditional 
should not bo usod) and that 'I would*, expressing a wish, means 'I wish*; 
that *I should do it* means *it is my duty*; *I could* and *I might* mean *it is 
possible for me*; *I would go* means *I do not go as I should*, while *wcro it 
not tl^t' means *if I were not somehow prevented*. The pupils are likely 
to mistake these, and some other Subjunctives Imperfect, like *began* in 6. 
above, for past tenses in meaning, which they are in form only. Finally 
*will* and *would*, when equivalent to *us6d to*, as in 4. are no Futures, no 
Conditionals, but Presents and Imperfects of the Verb of Intention 'I wilX. 
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LESSON LVni. 

The COtJBT-JESTBB. 

1. In by-gono days it was a fashion with kings and mon- 
archs, who were too dull, to amuse themselves in society, to 
keep about them a professional fun-maker, called the court-fool, 
or court-jester, who had to amuse the monarch and his fellows 
by wit and jolly stories of his own invention, 

2. As a rule those 'fools' were the wisest or wittiest per- 
sons among all the dull society, and told them many trutli% 
which were taken in good humor, as coming from a fool, bat 
which the king and his nobles would never hear elsewhere. 

3. Such a court-fool was one named Kiow at the court (rf 
the Elector of Saxony. Once at dinner the monarch had told 
his servants, to lay a spoon before each of the guests, except 
Kiow. The soup was served up, and the monarch called out 
with a loud voice : **Now I declare every one to be a block- 
head, who does not eat his soup'* I 

4. Kiow looked about, saw, that all the guests had spoons 
except himself, and that he was thus called upon, to exert his 
wit for some new fun. 

5. He lost no time to find out, how to extricate himself 
from his embarrassment. He took the end of a loaf of bread, 
cut out the crumb, stuck his fork into it and swallowed his 
soup with a great relish, while all the assemblage accompanied 
his movements with merry and repeated laughter. 

6. When he had eaten his soup, he raised his voice to a 
sufficient degree of emphasis and said : "Now I declare any 
one a blockhead and a fool, who will not eat up his spoon, as 
I do." 

1. And he looked about him with a most dignified serious- 
ness of mien, wliile he swallowed his bread-crust. The whole 
company burst into convulsive fits of laughter. But there was 
perhaps not one among them all, who felt, that this^ pretended 
fool was fooling the monarch and all his nobles with impunity 
and with a perfect right too. 

QUBSTIOKS: What is the tense of each of the above verbs ? 
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ExEBCiSB. Form three sentences, in each of which 'could* 
or 'would' tihall occur^ without being the sign of a Conditional 
Mood! 



LESSON UX. 

Generosity. 

1. Thomson, the author of the poem, called **the Seasons", 
was for a long period in poverty and in debt. Even while his 
writings began to be extensively read and appreciated, he de- 
rived so little income from them, that, unable to pay a debt, 
he was imprisoned by one of his creditors. 

2. Mr. Quinn, a comedian, learned of the misfortune, which 
had befallen him, and being a man of some means and an ad- 
mirer of Thompson's poems, ho resolved to help him out of his 
difficulty. 

3. He inquired of the sheriff, where he could find the poet, 
and was conducted to the place — a dingy, cheerless dungeon — 
and was readily admitted. 

4. ''Mr. Thomson", said he, "I have not the honor, to be 
known by you; my name is Quinn". — "Oh", replied the other, 
"though I never had the pleasure of being introduced to you, 
your name and merits are well-known to me." 

5. Quinn begged to be allowed, to order a supper for both, 
there being a conversation of some importance necessary 
between them, which would better be carried on over a glass 
of wine. 

6. Thomson could have no objection to this offer; the supper 
was served up and was enlivened by a most interesting conver- 
sation. At the dessert Quinn began: "Let us now come to 
business. You are my creditor, Mr. Thompson; I owe you one 
hundred pounds sterling, which I have come to pay." 

7. Thompson assumed a grave air and complained, that his 
guest abused his misfortune, to insult him. "Upon my honor", 
rpplied the comedian, "this is not my intention. This bank- 
check for one hundred pounds will prove my sinceritjr," „ : 
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8. ^'Yoa win be coriotui to learn, how I have come, to cm^ 
tract such a debt with yoa. The fact is, that, on reading again 
and ikgain your admirable poem ''the Seasons," I concluded, 
that I owed you a great debt of gratitude, and being just 
about making my last will, and disposing of some bequests to 
all, to whom I feel under obligations, I have put down jour 
name for a hundred pounds. 

9. This morning, after having read in the newspapers of 
your misfortune, I imagined, it would be a great deal bett^ for 
me, to pay off my debt t3 you, while you are alive and in need 
of it, than to have it settled by the executor of my last will 
after my death, and perhaps your own". 

10. A present made in so tender a manner and under such 
circumstances could not but be accepted. Thomson was re- 
leased, and the two men remained intimate friends for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Questions: How must in 1. 'unable to pay' be formed into 
a complete dependent sentence? — How in 6. the participial 
sentence 'there being a conversation necessary' ? — Find all the 
incomplete and complete present tenses in the piece and ex- 
plain, why they are used ! 

Exercise. Fonn three sentences, the principal being In 
the Present, its dependent in the Perfect ! 

KoTB. The whole conversation is in the present time; bnt in 8. after fho 
first sentence, and in 9. Quinn is relating, and as aU relations belong in past 
time, aU tenses, except in 8. *yoa -wiU be curious*, and *how I have come', 
and <I have put in' etc, must be in the past tenses. The pupils may here 
learn the rule, that in 4. though I never had^ etc. is in a past tense, in 
spite of the whole being in present time, because the English language, in 
contradistinction to most, if not aU, other languages, can not connect a Per- 
fect, but only an Imperfect, with an adverb of time. In 10. 'could not but 
be accepted', being equivalent to *could only be accepted, must be accepted*, 
it is not to be dissolved into two sentences. 

LESSON LX. 

Dr. Young and the Oppiceb. 

1. Dr. Thomas Yonng — a learned physician and renowned 
student — once made a boat-excursion on the Thames river; 
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'Tith him there was a namber of ladies, whom he tried to 
entertain by playing the flute, which he did in a masteriy 
manner. 

2. Another boat, fall of army-officers, came close np to 
them and followed them, the young men being evidently bent 
on some fun. The doctor stopped playing and pocketed his 
flute. 

3. One of the officers asked him rather impertinently, 
for what reason he had laid his flute aside. '*For the same 
reason", was the doctor's answer, '*for which I took it out — 
because it pleased mc to do so". 

4. The son of Mars now ordered him in a haughty tone, to 
continue playing, or else he would push him overboard, into 
the river. The doctor, desirous not to have the ladies fright- 
ened, brooked this insult, as best he could, and continued 
playing as long, as they were on the water. 

6. Ailer having arrived at Vauxhall, a public place of 
amusement. Young saw his insulter promenading in a lonely 
spot. He took advantage of the opportunity and stepped up 
to him and said: **Sir, it was to avoid troubling my compan- 
ions, that I complied to-day with your arrogant demand; but 
in order to convince you, that it was not from cowardice, of 
which a uniform may harbor as much as a black coat, I expect 
you to o.ppear to-morrow at a certain place and at a stated 
hour, sword in hand, without any witnesses". 

6. The officer consented, and the two duellists met at the 
appointed place and hour quite alone. But when the officer 
drew forth his sword, the doctor put a pistol to his breast. 
''Why" I exclaimed the officer, "do you wish to assassinate 
me"? 

7. ''By no means", replied the doctor very coolly, "but 
you will have immediately to dance a minuet for me, otherwise 
you will be a dead man in less than no time". And the de- 
termination, with which he uttered these words, left the officer 
no choice — he submitted to dancing a minuet single-handed 
as well, as ho could. 

8. ' 'All right", said the doctor, when the other had finished 
his dancing. '* Yesterday you compelled me, to play the flute 
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against my inclination; Unlay I hare compelled yon, to dance 
against your will We are quits, I tliink". 

9. The young man tiad by tiiis time learned, to respect his 
adversary, and to regret his rude behavior of yesterday. He 
begged the doctor's pardon and fiiendship; and the two lived 
afterwards on the best of terms. 

Questions: Which are the Appositive Attributes in this 
piece, which the inserted principid, and inserted dependent 
sentences, and which the perfect tenses? and why are the 
latter applied?— What part is in 1. *the officer* ? 

Exercise: Perm three sentences, the principal in the per- 
fect, the dependent in the present tense I 

LESSON LXL 

The Candidate. 

1. In one of our large cities not many years since the post 
of librarian to an extensive public library became vacant. 
It was an agreeable and a lucrative position. The salary was 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year; and the building was 
elegant and beautifully situated amid trees, away from #the 
noise of the street. 

2. Among the candidates was a young man of the name of 
Henry Morford, who was highly recommended by a number of 
rich men. Henry's father had been a rich man, but had lately 
failed in business, and lost all his money, and the family were 
now in almost destitute circumstances. 

3. Bui, if Henry could get the post, for which he was an 
applicant, he would have it in his power, to give the family a 
comfortable home, and to educate his younger brothers and 
sisters. He was anxious to do this; for at heart he was gen- 
erous and affectionate. 

4. But at school Henry had been neglectful and heedless. 
Believing, that he w^ould be a rich man, he used to neglect his 
lessons, and give little attention to the advice of his teacher. 
From bad examples at home, he had fallen into the habit of 
using forms of speech, which were in direct violation of the rules 
of grammar. 
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6. In vain woold his teacher cheek him in these violaUonSi 
and tell hftif , that to speak ungrammatically id to talk non* 
sense. Henry ooold not be roused to a sense of shame at his 
blunders, and would take no pains to correct them. ''My 
father talks so, and he has made his way in the world pretty 
weir*, Henry would say; '1 thhik, I may be content with doing 
no better than he". 

6. Welly the time had now come, which was to test the 
sonndness of Henry's calculations in this respect. A committee 
of three gentlemen had been appointed, to examine candidates 
for the post of librarian. Henry presented himself, and, as he 
brought very influential letters, he was quite confident, that he 
should get the office, he was seeking. 

7. ''Sit down, sir", said Mr. Maxwell, an old g^tleman 
with gray hair, as Henry entered the room. **Thauk you, I 
will set down", replied Henry, taking a chair. "I did not ask 
you, to set down any thing, but to sit down", said Mr. Maxwell 
A bad impression had been produced in the very first sentence, 
Henry had uttered. 

8. "How is your father" f asked Mr. Maxwell. "Not very 
well", said Henry; I left; him laying on the sofa". "Laying 
tvTiat on the sofa" ?— "I mean, I left him lying on the sofii". — 

"Ah I now I know, what you mean. But our librarian must 
not say, 'I left the book laying on the table', or 'the ship lays 
at the pier', lying and lies are the proper words here". 

9. ' 'I see, that this letter is from Mr. Carver", said another 
gentleman of the committee. "Yes", said Henry, "I knew, it 
was hinij that wrote it". —"It was Ae, that wrote it, you mean, 
my young fKend", said Mr. Maxwell mildly. 

10. Henry blushed and began to fear, that his chances 
were not as brilliant, as he had hoped. "Is your mother in 
good health"? asked Mr. Maxwell. "Neither she, nor my 
father are well", replied Henry. "/« well, you mean", said 
Mr. Maxwell; "the conjunctions disjunctive, or and Tior, sep- 
arate the objects in sense, as the coiyunction copulative unites 

them". 

11. 'TPhe examination is finished", said Mr. Maxwell; "I 

regret to say, Mr. Morford, that, notwithstanding the letters 
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ct reoommendati(m« which yoa bringi and notwithstanding our 
desire to serve yoOi oar duties to the pablic will not allow us, 
to thhik for one moment of giving the management of this 
library to a young man, who can neither speak nor spell cor- 
recUy". 

12. ''Alas, sir"! said Henry, ^'I had hoped to aid in the 
mai/i-toin'ancc of our family" — * 'Hold there", said Mr. Max- 
well; ^^niain'tenance you mean, with the accent on the first 
syllable. There is no such word as that, you uttered". — 
'^Qood morning, gentlemen", said Henry, sorrowfully taking 
his departure. 

13. And as he walked away, he thought, — ''01 that I had 
given heed to the advice of my teacher, and learned to speak 
correctly, when I was at school" 1 

Questions: What in 6. is the Subject and the Predicate of 
'to speak ungrammatically is to talk nonsense*. — There are 
four sentences contracted into one in 5. : 1 think, I may be con- 
tent with doing no better than he'; which are they? — What 
Relative Pronouns are understood in the piece? — How will in 
7. the two Past Perfects be explained? 

Exercise. Form three sentences, with the Relative Pro- 
noun understood l)etween the principal and the dependent sen- 
tence! 

KoTB. The pupils should by this time be ftiUy able to explain why 
each of Henry's blunders is a blunder; aU the teacher wiU have to ei^lain, 
are the terms Disjunottve and Copnlatiye Conjunctions, by giTing short 
sentences, such as: Charles and Bobert are brothers; Charles or Bobert was 
in &ult; neither Charles nor Bobert is right; and by adding the meaning 
of the terms. 

We here discontinue our Grammatical Notes. The Grammatioal infor- 
mation, that is yet desirable, belongs in a Fourth Beader. The pupils must 
now be exercised in analyzing and parsing according to the definitiom 
and rules presented, and in writing compositions. The latter should be 
commenced with easy tales, which the teacher may give oraUy, pointing out 
the essential features of each, which must not be neglected. Each tala 
should also contain a conversational part, to give chances for emplpyii^ tiie 
Present and Future Tenses as weU as the Past Tenses. These exercises 
should be continued with easy descriptions of objeots, with which the pupUt 
axe familiar by experience. 
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PART III. 

LESSON I. 
Antonio Canova. 

1 . Antonio Canova, the great sculptor, first saw the light 
of day in the little Venetian village Possagno (Possan'yo). 
Falieri, the Senator, was the lord of this village. One day he 
gave a great dinner, at which the image of a lion, beautifully 
formed in butter, was served up. 

2. This unexpected dish gave as much surprise to the sen- 
ator, as to his numerous guests. The cook was called into 
the banqueting-hall, and so overwhelmed with congratulations 
npon his marvelous work of art, that tears came into his eyes. 

3. **You weep for joy?" said his master to him. **No, my 
lord," he replied; '*! am in despair at not having executed the 
work of art, which is so much admired. " 

4. ^*Who did it then? I should like to make the artist's 
acquaintance," said the senator. The cook withdrew, and in 
a few minutes returned, leading in a little peasant boy, about 
ten years old, and meanly clad; for his parents were poor. 

6. Poor as they were however, these worthy people had 
undergone great privations, to enable themselves to engage a 
professor of sculpture as teacher for their son, who had early 
shown great talent and liking for that ai t. 

6. The boy modeled clay, whenever he could get it, and 
with his knife carved little figures out of all the chips of wood, 
on which ho could lay his hands. 

1. His parents were acquainted with Falieri*s cook. On 
the morning of the great dinner he came and complained, how 
difficult it was to arrange all the dishes nicely, so as to do 
credit to the cook of a great house. 
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8. Tbe litUo Canova thought for a minute and then said: 
''Leaye it to me, I will answer for it, that joor table shall be 
complete." The boy showed the cook the design of the figure, 
which he meant to execute, went to work and cut the Mock 
of butter with that perfect taste, which be afterwards displayed 
in cutting blocks of marible. 

9. Surprised as the guests had been at the work, they were 
much more so, when they beheld the workman. He was loaded 
with attentions, and from tiiat time forth FaJieri was the patron 
of the young Canova. 

10. The latter was placed as a pupil in the studio of the 
best sculptor of the time. Two years after — that is, when 
Canova was twelve years of age — he sent to his patron a g^ 
of two marble fruit-baskets of his own workmanship, of re- 
markable merit, which still adorn the Falieri palace in Venice. 

11. He became the greatest sculptor of tlie last century, 
and besides an excellent painter. But what is more than all-- 
he was a modest, benevolent and virtuous iuan. 



LESSON II. 
Washington. 

1. Every child in this country ought to know something 
of the character and services of the great and good Washing- 
ton. He was the general, who commanded our armies in the 
war of the Revolution fVom 1776 to 1781. 

2. The king of England oppressed the people of this 
country by imposing unjust taxes on them without their con- 
sent; and when they would no longer submit to such oppression, 
the king tried to compel them to submission by a long and 
cruel war. 

3. This war lasted seven years, and during that time many 
dreadful battles were fought, and much suffering was endured. 
But at last the cause of our country was successful, and the 
British were compelled, to acknowledge our Independence. 

4. Washington by his courage and prudence was the 
chief cause of the happy result of the war; and we are greatly 
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tiidebted to him for the high rank, which we now maintain 
among the nations of the civilized world. 

6. After the war, in 1789, he was chosen the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, and for a second term m 1793. The 
country greatly prospered under his skillful management of 
our public affairs; and though we were then a young and feeble 
nation, compared with those of Europe, yet we were every- 
where respected. 

6. After holding the office of President for eight years, he 
retired into private life on his estate in Virginia, called Mount 
Vernon. 

7. There, beloved and honored, he spent the last years of 
his life; and when the sad event of his death, December 14th 
1799, reached the ears of his fellow-countrymen, they mourned, 
as if they had lost a &ther. 

LESSON III. 
Thb Blind Men and the Elephant. 

(flAXB.) 

1. It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant, 

(Though all of them were blind,) 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

2. The first approached the elephant. 
And happening to fall 
Against his broad and stun'y side, 

At once began to bawl: 
'^Gtod bless me I but the elephant 
Is very like a wall I" 

3. The second, feeling of the tusk. 

Cried: "Hoi what have we here. 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp ! 
To me 'tis very clear. 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear l" 
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4. The third approached the animal, 

And happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up he spake; 
**I see," quoth he, '*the elephant 

Is very like a snake I" 

5. The fourth reached out his eager hand, 

And fell about the knee; 
''What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is very plain," quoth he; 
*"Ti8 clear enough, the elephant 

Is very like a tree!" 

6. The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 

Said: E'en the blindest man 
Can tell, what this resembles most: 

Deny the fact, who can, 
This marvel of an elephant 
Is verv like a fan!" 

t. The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope. 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail, 

That fell within his scope, 
"I see," quoth he, '*the elephant 
Is very like a ropel" 

8. And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong. 
Though each was partly in tlie right, 

And all were in the wrong! 

9. So oft in philosophic wars 

The disputants, I ween, 
Kail on in utter ignorance 

Of what each other mean. 
And prate about an elephant, 

Not one of them has seen* 
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LESSON IV. 

Anecdotes. 

1. Walter Scott, the great novelist^ in his autobiography 
relates the Ibllowing: 

2. There was a boy in my class, who stood always at the 
top, and I could not with all my efforts supplant him. Day 
came after day, and still he kept his place; till at length I ob- 
served, that, when a question was asked him, he always 
fumbled with his fingers at a particular button on the lower 
part of his waistcoat, while seeking an answer. 

3. I thought therefore, if I could remove the button slyly, 
the surprise at not finding it, might derange his ideas at the 
next exercise of the dass, and give me a chance of taking 
him down. 

4. The button was therefore removed without his perceiv- 
ing it. Great was my anxiety, to know the success of my 
measure, and it succeeded but too well. 

6. The hour of interrogation arrived, and the boy was 
questioned: he sought, as usual, with his fingers for thefiriendly 
button, but could not find it. 

6. Disconcerted he looked down, the talisman was gone, 
his ideas became confhsed, he could not reply. I seized the 
opportunity, answered the question, and took his place, which 
he never recovered; nor do I believe, he ever suspected the 
author of the trick. 

I. I have often met with him, since we entered the world, 
but never without feeling my conscience reproach me. Fre- 
quently have I resolved, to make him some amends by render- 
ing him a service; but an opportunity has not presented itself. 
And I fear, I have not sought one with as much ardor, as"*") I 
sought to supplant him in school. 

II. 1. Benjamin Franklin in the early part of his life, and 
when following the business of a printer, had occasion to travel 
from Philadelphia to Boston. 



*) The words *with which' aie undenlood. 
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2. On his journej be stopped at an hm, the landlord of 
which possessed all the inquisitive impertinence of his class. 
Franklin had scarcely sat down to supper, when his landlord 
began to torment him with questions. 

3. Well knowing; that answering one question would only 
pave the way for twenty more, he determined to stop the in- 
quisitor at once, by requesting to see his wife, children and 
servants, in short, the whole of his household. 

4. When they were summoned, Franklin with arch-solemn- 
ity said: *'My good friends, I have sent for you, to give you an 
account of myself. My name is Benjamin Franklin; I am a 
printer, and nineteen years of age; I reside in Philadelphia, 
and am now going to Boston. I sent for you aJl^ tha^ if you 
wished for any further information, you might at once a3k it, 
and I could ii^orm you; which done, I hope, that you will per- 
mit me to eat my supper in peace." 

III. Irish Wit. 1. Sir Walter Scott was one day taking a 
ride with a friend. 

2. On their way they came to a field-gate, which an Irish 
beggar, who happened to be near, opened for them. 

3. Sir Walter wished to reward the man for his attention 
by giving him sixpence; but he found, that he had not so small 
a coin in his purse. 

4. '^Herc, my good fellow,*' said the baronet, '^here is a 
shilling for you; but remember, you owe me sixpence." 

5. *'God bless your honor I" exclaimed the Irishman, "may 
your honor live, till I pay you I" 

LESSON y. 
Seeking a Place. • 

1. One morning, scarcely a fortnight after General Jack- 
son's arrival at the White House, a shabby-genteel looking man 
presented himself at his parlor. 

2. After the usual salutation and shaking of hands he ex- 
pressed his joy at seeing the venerable old gentleman at last 
hold the situation of chief magistrate of the country, to which 
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ins brayerj, his talents, and his unimpeachable rectitude fully 
entitled hlai. 

3: ''We have had a hard time of it," said he, ''in our little 
place; but our exertions were unremitting; I myself went round 
to stimulate my neighbors, and at last the victory was ours. 

4. Wc beat them by a majority often votes; and I now l)e- 
bold the result of that glorious triumph I" 

5. The General thanked him in terms of studied politeness, 
assuring him, that he would resign his office in an instant, if 
he did not think, this election gave satisfaction to a vast ma- 
jority of the people, and at last regretted, his admirer's zeal 
for the public weal should have been so severely taxed on 
his account. 

6. "Oh, no matter for that, sir," said he, "I did it with 
pleasure — I did it for myself and for my country (the General 
bowed); and I now come to congratulate you on your success 
(the General bowed again). 

7. I thought, sir, that, as you are now President of the 
United States, I might perhaps be useful to you in some official 
capacity. (The General looked somewhat embarassed.) 

8. Pray, sir, have you already made a choice of your Cab- 
inet-Ministers?" "I have," was the reply of the GeneraL 
"Well, no matter for that; I shall be satisfied with an embassy 
to Europe." "I am sorry to say, there is no vacancy." 

9. "Then you will, perhaps, require a head-clerk in the 
Department of State?" "These are generally appointed by 
the respective secretaries." 

10. "I am very sorry for that; then I must be satisfied with 
some inferior appointment." "I never interfere with these; 
you must address yourself to the heads of departments." 

11. "But could I not be postmaster in Washington 7 Only 
think, General, how I worked for you I" "I am much obliged 
to you for the good opinion, you entertain of me, and for your 
services at the last election; but the postmaster for the city of 
Washingt,on is already appointed." 

12. "Well, I don't much care for that; I should be satisfied 
with being his clerk." "This is a subject, you must mention 
to the postmaster." 
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13. '^TTby then, General/* exclaimed the disappointed can- 
didate for ofiSce, 'haven't you got an old black coat?" Tou 
may well imagine, that the Oeneral gave him one. 

LESSON VL 
A Night in the Snow. 

1. The name of the man, who first discovered the ronte, 
bj which the ascent of Mont Blanc, the highest mountain peak 
of Europe, is now made, was James Balmat. 

2. In the year 1786 a party of men went, to explore the 
mountain and find out, if possible, a practicable course to the 
summit. James wished to follow them, but they did not like 
to have him; so he followed them against their will. 

3. When this party turned, to descend the mountain, James 
was looking for some crystals under a rock; so he lost sight of 
them, and they did not let him know, that they were going. 
The snow began to fall, and covered up their foot-tracks. 

4. The storm increased; and, not daring to expose himself 
in the darkness to the dangers of solitary descent, he resolved 
to spend the night alone in the center of this desert of ice, and 
at an elevation of fourteen thousand feet above the level of 

the sea. 

5. He had no food and was but poorly clad; night was 
rapidly coming on; and the frozen flakes fell more heavily 
every minute. He crept under the lee of one of the rocks, and 
contrived to make a hole in the snow, into which he crept, 
and protected himself as well, as he could, ftom the storm. 

6. And there, — an atom on the white, wild waste of eternal 
firost, in awful, unearthly silence, unbroken by any sound 
from the remote living world, — half dead already from the 
piercing cold, and with limbs inflamed and stiffened by the 
labor he had undergone, — he passed the long hours of that 
terrible night. 

1. At last morning broke. Far away in the cast James 
saw its earliest lights kindling up behind the giant mountains, 
that guarded the horizon. One after another the mighty, 
snow-crowned summits stood out bright and sharp in the clearp 
cold air. 
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S. The storm had passed away; the morning was calm and 
mild; but, as James strove to move his stiffened limbs, he 
found, that his feet had lost all sensation, and that they were 
frost-bitten, though he could use them without pain. . 

9. The night frost had hardened the snow. Presently the 
sunlight came down from the top of Mont Blanc, brightening 
the whole prospect, and cheering up James's heart. He bravely 
resolved, to devote the day to surveying the mountain, and 
seeing, if there was not some way of getting to the top over 
the untrodden deserts of snow. 

10. His courage was rewarded. He found, that, if certain 
crevices, or gaps in the snow and ice, were once crossed, the 
path to the top of Mout Blanc was clear and unbroken before 
him; and he traced out the route, which with but slight 
variations has been followed ever since. 

11. James returned home, and in the month of August 
1786 in company with a bold physician ascended to the top of 
Mont Blanc. Other parties went up the year following; and 
now the excursion has become a not uncommon one. 

LESSON VIL 

The Three Travelers. 

(John G. Saiub.) 

1. Three travelers once on a time 

(As ancient story goes,) 
Together reached a country inn, 
And sought a night's repose. 

2. One was a judge of merry mien, 

Although his locks were gray; 
The second was a parson grave; 
The thu'd a captain gay. 

3. "Alack!" the civil host replied, 

* 'You're welcome to my fare; 
But on my word, the *Golden Swan* 
Has but one bed to spare." 
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i. 'In such a case it were bnt Just/* 
The weary travelers said, 
'The landlord should himself decide, 
Which one shall have the bed." 

5. '*Well, be it so," mine host replied; 

"To me 'tis all the same: 
Now, gentlemen, I pray, proceed- 
Let each assert his claim." 

6. The captain was the first to speak, 

And by his sword ho swore, 
That he had lain in garrison 
A dozen years and more. 

7. His honor then put in his claim: 

**For twice as long as that, 
I've worn the ermine of a judge, 
And on the bench have sat." 

8. The parson said: ''I serve the church; 

In this my claim appears, 
That in the sacred ministry 
I've stood for thirty years." 

9. ''The case is settled," said mine host; 

**The parson's right is best; 
To lie or sit, t'is very clear, 
AflTords a deal of rest: 

10. But one who, like this worthy man," 
The laughing lan<llord said, 
"Has stood (God help him!) thirty years. 
May fairly claim the bedl" 

LESSON YIIL 

Bold Robin Hood* 

1. The famous Robin Hood, whose real name was Robert 
Fitzooth, and who nourished during the reigns of Henry the 
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Second and Richard Coeur de Lion, was born in the town of 
Locksley in Nottinghamshire, about the year 1160. 

2. He was a handsome youth and the best archer in the 
county, and regularly bore away the prizes at all the 
archery meetings, being able to strike a deer five hundred 
yards off. 

3. In truth, he was just fit to be one of the royal archers, 
and would no doubt have turned out better, than he did, had 
not his uncle been persuaded by the monks of Fountain Abbey, 
to leave all his property to the church, and thus poor Robin 
being sent adrift into the world, took refuge in Sherwood 
Forest, where he met with several other youths, who soon 
formed themselves into a band under his leadership, and com- 
menced leading the life of outlaws. 

4. Robin Hood and his men adopted a uniform of Lincoln 
green, with a scarlet cap, and each man was armed with a 
dagger and a basked-hiltetl sword, and a bow in his hand and 
a quiver slung on his back, while the captain always had a 
bugle horn with him, to summon his followers about him. 

5. One day, when Robin Hood set out alone, in the hope 
of meeting with some adjrenture, he reached a brook, over 
which a narrow plank was laid, to serve for a bridge, and just 
as he was going to cross it, a tall and handsome stranger ap- 
peared on the other side, and as neither seemed disposed to 
give way, they met in the middle of the bridge. 

6. **Go back," cried the stranger to Robin Hood, *'or it 
will be the worse for you !" 

7. But Robin Hood laughed at the idea of his giving way 
to anybody and proposed, they should each take an oak 
branch, and fight it out, and that, whoever could manage to 
throw the other into the brook, should win the day. 

8. Accordingly they set to in right earnest, and after 
thrashing each other well, the stranger gave Robin Hood a 
blow on his head, which effectually pitched him into the water. 

9. When Robin Hood had waded back to the bank, he put 
his bugle to his Ups and blew several blasts, till the forest 
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rang again, and his Mowers came leaping from all directions 
to see, wtiat their captain wanted. 

10. When he had told them, how he had been served by 
the stranger, they would fain have ducked him, but Robin 
Hood, who admired his bravery, proposed to him, to join 
their band. 

11. **Here's my hand on it,*' cried the stranger, delighted 
at the proposal; * 'though my name is John Little, you shall 
find, I can do great things." 

12. But Will Stutely, one of Robin's merrymen, insisted 
upon it, that he must be re-christened, so a feast was held, a 
barrel of ale broached, and the new comer's name was changed 
from John Little to Little John, which nickname, seeing, that 
he was near seven feet high, was a perpetual subject 
for laughter. 

13. But if Robin loved a joke, he often did a good turn to 
those, who needed his assistance. Thus he lent four hundred 
golden pounds to Sir Richard o' the Lee, who had mortgaged 
his lands of Wierysdale for that sum to St. Mary's Abbey, and 
who happened to pass through Sherwood Forest on his way 
to Yoi-k, to beg the abbot, to grant him another year. 

14. Robin Hood moreover bid Little John accompany him 
as his squire. When they reached the city, the superior was 
seated in his hall, and declared to the brethren, that, if Sir 
Richard did not appear before sunset, his lands would be 
forfeited. 

15. Presently the knight of Wierysdale came in, and pre- 
tended to beg for mercy; but the proud abbot spurned him, 
when Sir Richard flung the gold atrhis feet, and snatched away 
the deed, telling him, if he had shewn a little christian mercy, 
he should not only have returned the money, but made a 
present to the abbey. 

16. And, indeed, the monks had to rue their mercilessness 
in the end, for Robin Hood levied a toll of eight hundred 
pounds upon them, as they once passed through Sherwood 
Forest, which enabled him to forgive Sir Richard's debt, 
when that trusty knight came to discharge it at the ap- 
pointed time. 
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LESSON IX. 

Bold Robin Hood. — (Continued.) 

1. Another time, as Robin Hood was roaming through the 
forest, he saw a handsome young man, in a very elegant suit, 
who was crossing over the plain, singing blithely, as he went. 

2. On the following morning he was surprised, to sec the 
same young man coming along with disordered clothes and 
dishevelled hair, and sighing deeply at every step, and say- 
ing: **Alack I and well-a-day !" 

3. Robin Hood having sent one of his men to bring him, 
inquired, what lay so heavy on his heart, and why he was so 
gladsome yesterday and so sorry to-day. 

4. The young man pulled out his purse, and shewed him 
a ring, saying: **I bought this yesterday, lo marry a maiden, I 
have courted these seven long years, and this morning she is 
gone to church, to wed another." 

6. ''Does she love you?" said Robin. "She has told me so 
a hundred times," answered Allen-a-Dale, for such was the 
youth's name. * Tut man ! then she is not worth caring for, 
if she be so fickle I " cried Robin Hood. **But she does not love 
him," interrupted Allen-a-Dale; **he is an old cripple, quite un- 
fit for such a lovely lass." 

6. 'Then, why does she marry him?" inquired Robin Hood. 
''Because the old knight is rich, and her parents insist upon 
it, and have scolded and raved at her, till she is as meek as 
a lamb." 

T. "And where is the wedding to take place ?" said Robin. 
"At our parish, five miles from hence," said Allen, "and the 
Bishop of Hereford, who is the bridegroom's brother, is to 
perform the ceremony." 

8. "Then without more ado Robin Hood dressed himself 
up as a harper with a flowing white beard, and a dark colored 
mantle, and bidding twenty-four of his men follow at a dis- 
tance, he entered the church and took his place near the altar. 

9. Presently the old knight made his appearance, hob- 
bling along, and banding in a maiden, as fair as day, ail tears 
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and blushes, accompanied by her young companions, strew- 
ing flowers. 

10. ^'Thls is not a fit match!" said Robin Hood aloud, 
*<and I forbid the marriage." And then to the astonishment 
of the Bishop and of all present he blew a blast on his horn, 
when four - and- twenty archers came leaping into the church- 
yard and entered the building. 

11. Foremost amongst these was AUen-a-Dale, who pre- 
sented his bow to Robin Hood. The outlaw by this time had 
cast off his cloak and false beard and, turning to the bride, said: 
**Now, pretty one, tell me freely, whom you prefer for a hus- 
band — this gouty old knight, or one of these bold young 
fellows ?" 

12. **Ala8l" said the young maid, casting down her eyes, 
'*Allen-a-Dale has courted me for seven long years, and he is 
the man, I would choose." **Then now, my good Ijrd bishop," 
said Robin, **prithee, unite this loving pair, before we leave 
the church." 

13. ^^That cannot be," said the bishop; **the law requires, 
they should be ask«d three times in the church." **If that is 
all," quoth Robin Hood, **\vie'll soon settle that matter." Then, 
taking the bishop^s gown, he dressed Little John up in it, and 
gave him the book and bid him ask them seven times in the 
chuich, lest three should not be enough. 

14. The people could not help laughing, but none at- 
tempted to forbid the bans, for the bishop and his brother 
walked indignantly out of the church. Robin Hood gave away 
the maiden, and the whole company had a venison dinner in 
Sherwood forest; and from that day Allen - a - Dale was a 
staunch friend to Robin Hood, as long as he lived. 

LESSOR X. 

Bold Robin Hood. —(Concluded.) 

1. Robin Hood had often been tohl of the prowess of a 
certain Friar Tuck, who, having been expelled from Fountain 
Abbey for his irregular conduct^ lived in a rude hut, h^ ha4 
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tault amidst the woods, and who was said to wield a quarter- 
staff and let tij au arrow better than any man in Christendom. 
2. So, being anxious to see, how far this was true, Robin 
set off one morning for Fountain's Dale, where he found the 
friar rambling on the bank of the river Skell. The friar was 
ft burly man, at least six feet high, with a broad chest, and an 
arm fit for a blacksmi^. 

f 3- Tho^t^y„^K«}Jfe,<^4j^Rt;ftite"fcrfHefi, 

Will England never see again." 

LESSON XL 

The Rock of Gold. 

1. The wanderings of a Califomian adventurer once brought 
him upon a rock of gold of enormous value. The precious 
metal sparkled from its solid quartz bed, while he could pick 
out some of the pure gold from the crevices with his knife. 

2. Bewildered with sudden surprise, be sat down to muse. 
Half an hour ago he was a penniless exile from home and 
friends, roaming in a reckless mood over rock and sand-heap, 
which only seemed to mock his search. 

3. Poorly clad, and accustomed to scanty food, he had be- 
come the familiar companion of hardship. Now he sat upon 
solid wealth, sufficient to reward him for all his sufferings. 
That rock was worth fifty thousand dollars. 

4. His brain reeled with wild schemes, which he would now 
have the means of carrying out. His wife should be repaid for 
all her hardships in shoring his lot. His children should enjoy 
the best home and the best education, that money could procure. 

5. His neighbors in his native village should be forced, to 
wonder at his brilliant carriage; his old playfellows would bite 
their lipa, and envy his situation. 

6. Thus he mused, till hunger and the approach of night 
suggested to him another train of thought. The question 
sprang suddenly to his mind: *How shall I carry away this 
treasuro?' 

7. He was alone; he had no instruments for breakuig the 
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rook; with his knife he could oidy dislodge gold enoogh, to 
help him over a few days. 

8. Wtiile he went for machinery and workmen, another 
wanderer might see the prize and claim it for his own. This 
reflection made him pitiably unhappy. To go for help was to 
hazard the ownership of his wealth; to stay and watch it was 
death by starvation. 

9. He could do neither, yet something he must do. Before 
the discovery hope made him happy; now a rich possession 
made him wretched. 

10. Imprisoned there day after day, though neither wall, 
nor chain, nor keeper could be seen, ho lived miserably on 
nuts, which had fallen from some neighboring trees; a little 
stream hard by gave him drink. At length, forced by necessity, 
he resolved to go for workmen and machinery. 

11. To secure the gold during his absence, he covered it 
over with mud, that no sparkling grains might tempt a rival 
claimant. Ho did it so well, that he could never afterwards 
find the identical spot. 

12. Years have rolled on, but the secret still sleeps, where 
the discoverer buried it, and ho has never carried home the 
treasure I 

13. Miserable lover of riches, behold your image I You are 
wealthy; but happiness and you parted company, when you 
gave your heart to that fortune, which you call your own. 
Watch it day and night, until death shuts your eyes, still you 
must go away, and never return from your long journey, to 
see or touch it again. Can you not find more enduring riche 
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LESSON xn. 

Bbttbr than Gold. 

1. Better than grandeur, better then gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand fold, 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures, that always please; 
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A heart, that can feel for another's woc^ 
And share his joy with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough, to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 

2. Better than gold is a conscience clear. 
Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere, 
Doubly blest with content and health, 
Untried by the lust of cares or wealth; 
Lowly living and- lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man's cot, 
For mind and morals in nature's plan 
Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 

3. Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil, when their labors close; 

Better than gold is the poor man's sleep 

And the balm, that drops on his slumbers deep, 

Better than gold is a thinking mind, 

That in the realms of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore. 

And live with the great and good <rf yore. 

4. Better than gold is a peaceful home. 
Where all the fireside charities come, 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life. 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife; 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by heaven's decree. 
The blessings, that never were bought or sold. 
And center there, are better than gold. 

LESSON XIII. 

The Cloud. 

1. One hot summer morning a little cloud rose out of the 
sea, and glide<l lightly, like a playful child, through the blue 
sky and over the wide earth, which lay parched and languish* 
ing firom the long drought. 
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2. As tlie little cloud sailed along, she saw far beneath her 
the poor laborers toiling in the sweat of their brows, while the 
was wafted along by the light breath of the morning, free from 
care and toil. 

3. *'AhI" said she, ''could I but do something, to lighten 
the labors of those poor men upon the earth, drive away their 
cai'es, give refreshment to the thirsty and food to the hungry I" 
And the day went on, and the cloud grew larger and larger; 
and as she grew, her desire, to devote her life to mankind, 
grew likewise stronger. 

4. But on the earth the heat waxed more intense; the sun's 
rays burned like fire, till the wearied laborers nearly fainted in 
the fields; and yet they worked on and on, for they were very 
poor. From time to time they cast a piteous look up at the 
cloud, as much as to say, *'Ah, that you would help us!" 

6. **I taill help you," said the cloud; and she began to sink 
gently down. But presently she remembered, what she had 
once heard, when a little drop in the depths of the sea, that, 
if a cloud ventures too near the earth, she dies. 

6. For awhile she wavered, and was driven hither and 
thither by her thoughts; but at length she stood still, and with 
all the gladness of a good resolution she cried, 'To weary men, 
whO' arc toiling on the earth, I will help you !" 

Y. Filled with this thought, the cloud suddenly expanded 
to a gigantic size. She had never imagined herself capable of 
such greatness. Like an angel of blessing, she stood above the 
earth, and spread her wings over the parched fields; and her 
form became so glorious, so awful, that she filled man and 
beast with fear, and the trees and the grass bent before her, 
while yet they all well knew, that she was their benefactor. 

8. **Ay; J will help you," said the cloud again; ''receive 
me, — I die for you !" The energy of a mighty purpose thrilled 
through her; a brilliant flash gleamed across her, and the 
thunder roared. 

9. Strong was that will, and stronger still the love, pen- 
etrated by which she fell, and dissolved in a shower, that shed 
blessings on the earth. The rain was her work; the raiji wa9 
also her death and the act was glorious, 
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10. Par over the land, as wide as the rain extended, a bril- 
liant bow was bent, formed of tlie purest rays of the upper 
heavens; it was the last greeting of that self-sacrificing spirit 
of love. The rainbow vanished, but the blessing of the cloud 
long rested upon the land, which she had saved. 

RKiNICK. 

LESSON YIV. 
The Tillage Blacksmith. 

1. Fnder a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bande. 

2. His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, — 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes net any man. 

3. Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

4. And children, coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks, that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

6. He goes on Sunday to the church, 
Md sits among his boysj 
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He hears the parson pray and preachi 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejdce. 

0. It sounds to liim like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

7. Toiling, —^rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done 

Has earned a night's repose. 

8, Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For tlie lesson, thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought I XiOKGFELlow. 

LESSON XV. 
Florence Nightingale. 

1 Not many years ago the name of Florence Nightingale 
was a household word. While a dreadful war was raging 
between the Russians on one side, and the English, French, 
Turks and Sardinians on the other^ that lady was busy doing 
works of mercy far ofi'in the East in hospitals, into which the 
soldiers were brought, sick from the camp, or wounded from 
the battle. 

2. Afterwards she helped to found in her own country 
hospitals and other institutions for the sick and unfortunate^ 
and taught the best ways to nurse and relieve them. 



5. She is what is termed in Ibreign countries a person of 
rank — born of one of those families, upon which titles, honors 
and privileges are conferred by their government. She is a 
lady of wealth, and might have spent her riches in luxuries for 
herself. She is a lady of education and pleasing manners, and 
might have been admired in fashionable society for her talents. 

4. But she renounced all that, and used her talents, wealth 
and influence for no other end, than to relievo the miserable, 
and administer to their wants. 

6. She was young and lovely, and had a claim to the 
innocent pleasures of her age. No sad experience, no earthly 
grief estranged her from the society of her peers. 

6. She left a happy home in Holloway , Derbyshire, to study 

in Germany the art of practicing charity in hospitals, asylums 

for the insane, schools for the poor, and other such benevolent 

institutions. 

Y. Afterwards, when war raged in the Crimea, and the poor 

soldiers, suffering from want, sickness and wounds, were badly 

off for nurses and medical care, she, with a band of forty 

women left England for Turkey and, smiling at the perils of sea 

and land, these angels of mercy hurried to their severe labors 

in the hospitals at Scutari, opposite the city of Constantinople. 

8. There many sick were found in a wretched condition. 
There was but little linen for the use of the neglected patients, 
and she bought it for them, spending from her own purse 
money to the amount of ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 

9. The hospitals had no laundry, but she and her nurses 
helped to wash the linen, disgusting as that kind of work was. 
There were no trained cooks, and she set up a private kitchen, 
where fit food for weak stomachs could bo prepared. 

10. There was not space enough for all the invalids, and 
she paid workmen, to repair a large wing of the barrack- 
hospital, which had grown useless through decay. Its wards 
were as bare of furniture as barns, and nobody would provide 
it; and again she advanced her money, to buy the furniture. 

11. Where faces were most disfigured, where wounds were 
most offensive, where the spectacle was most loathsome, there 
the form of Florence Nightingale was seen bending over the 
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sufferers, and ministering to their wants. And h^ noble 
sistants shared all her toils. 

12. Wherever the surgeon was setting or amputating 
broken limbs, these pious ladies stood ready with bandages; 
wherever a mouth, parched with feverish thirst gasped for 
moisture, they supplied the needful draught. Where a sorrow- 
ing patient would send some message to a distant home, they 
were at his bedside with paper and pen. 

13. And for more than a year, wherever solace and comfort 
were needed, they were untiring in their eflTorts to promote 
them, through day and night. Thus she saved thousands of 
lives, restored thousands to health, and conferred numberless 
blessings on the most distressed. 

LESSON XVI. 
The Camel. 

1. Without the camel, men could not inhabit, or even 
traverse large portions of the surface of the earth. It is for 
this reason, that it is called 'the ship of the desert'. 

2. In all desert countries it forms the principal wealth of 
the inhabitants, furnishing them with meat, milk, wool, and 
being their best beast of burden. 

3. This is owing to its remarkable power of drinking at 
one draught sufficient water, to serve it for several days, and 
to its hardy and I'obust constitution. Thuigs, that no other 
animal will touch, are welcome to it; briars and thorns will 
supply it with food, when grass and leaves are wanting. 

4. Some writers have asserted, that the camel can remain 
a fortnight, or even a month, without eating or drinking, 
during the whole time carrying heavy burdens for twelve or 
thirteen hours a day. This is however a great mistake. Most 
camels will succumb after three days' entire fasting, if they 
travel and carry burdens during that period. 

5. Their feet are very broad and flat, which fact enables 
them to pass over loose sands without sinking in to any great 
depth; the bones of the foot above the hoof are, as it were, 
upholstered with a cushion of muscles, and thus they can 
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march on pebbles and rocks, without tiring themselres 
too much. 

6. At first it is a difficult matter to ride the camel. While 
the animal is kneeling, the rider mounts and sits, Uke a lady, 
with the right leg around the fore-pommel of the saddle. In 
rising the camel suddenly straightens its hind-legs, before 
moving either of the fore-legs, so that, if the rider is unpre- 
pared, he will be pitched over its head. 

7. Besides in trotting it shuffies considerably from the one 
side to the other, and shakes its rider severely. 

8. When it is being loaded, it lies down on all fours, and 
when the load is fastened on, it rises very gradually, one limb 
at a time, first on the ankles, then on the knees, lastly on the 
whole fore-legs. But when its load is too heavy, no caresses 
nor blows will avail to make it rise from the ground; it whines 
and groans, till the load is lightened. 

9. Most camels are so tame and gentle, as never to kick or 
bite, and their patience and endurance surpass belief. But 
some are very fierce, especially when they meet with unkind 
treatment. When this is the case, they are greatly to 
be feared. 

10. The camel's awkward aspect and its heavy, ungracefhl 
movements render its appearance far from attractive, the 
more so, when its hair is almost all worn off by labor and 
rubbing on the hard ground, while reposing; but the young 
camel is densely covered with wool, and is a playful animal of 
agreeable appearance. 

11. There are two kinds of camel: the Arabian, which has 
but one hump, and is also called the Dromedary, when fit for 
riding; and the Bactrian, which has two humps, and is pre- 
ferred as a beast of burden. The latter inhabits Central Asia, 
where it is still found wild. It can carry upward of one 
thousand pounds in a journey of 30 miles. The former is not 
so strong as the latter, but more fleet. 

12. Recently camels have been introduced by the United 
States* Government into Texas. They have thus far thriven 
well, and the experiment of making them useful in certain 
parts of our country promises to be attended with success. 
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An Involuntary Aeronaut. 

1. In 1852 a famous aeronaut advertised, that he would 
make an ascension from Oakland, California. It was a total 
novelty to nine-tenths of those, whom he addressed, and the 
public rushed in crowds, to see him. 

2. In the center of the space, from which the ascent was 
to be made, the huge sphere floated, held down to the earth 
by a dozen ropes, grasped by as many persons, selected from 
among the by-standers. The navigator of the heavens had 
not yet made his appearance, and the audience was growing 
impatient, as was manifested by loud shouts. 

3. In a few minutes more the balloon would have been torn 
into threads, when, a gust of wind arising, it was suddenly 
wrenched from the hands, that held it, and rushed like a 
rocket straight toward the clouds. Did we say, wrenched 
from all ? No, not from all ! 

4. A cry of horror rose from the lately turbulent crowd, 
for there, clinging to a slight wooden cross-piece, attached to 
one of the cords, was a small, dark object, which every one 
pronounced to be a human being. A lad, who had volunteered 
to hold the guys, and, being not sufficiently alert, had been 
carried up with the balloon. 

5. The spectators were appalled, and every observer 
momentarily expected, to see him drop; but the young ad- 
venturer had no such idea, and those, who had glasses, saw 
him clamber up the cord and seat himself astride the cross- 
piece. The balloon ascended upwanl, until in the glowing 
rays of the sun it seemed like a speck, then vanished 
altogether. 

6. The boy had unfortunately wound the cord about his 
hand in such a manner, that it was impossible to let go at 
once. Yet, knowing the fate, that awaited him, should he 
fall, he had by an exertion of strength, wonderful in one so 
young, contrived to assume the position of comparative safety 
already noted. There he saw the wind-driven clouds rush past 
him with frightful velocity and, looking down, could dimly 
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discern the landscape, and the oceap with its ships spread 
out as on a map. 

1. During the afternoon the people of Benicia saw the car 
dash by, and little thought of the throbbing heart, that from 
that awful eminence awaited in cold and anxiety the coming 
night. The blood began to congeal in the veins of the little 
traveler; the act of breathing grew difficult; his muscles, in- 
creased to such a fearful tension, were beginning to relax; a 
numbness was seizing on the fingers, that grasped the cord; a 
few minutes more must evidently terminate the terrible ride. 

8. All at once the rope, attached to the valve, was thrown 
against the boy. He clutched it in his despair, as an additional 
hold upon life. Joy I the valve opens I the gas rapidly escapes ! 
the balloon is once more nearing the earth 1 it rushes into the 
leafy embrace of a grove of trees, and after a violent struggle 
rests I When some men, who had been watching the descent, 
reached the spot, they found the boy seated on the ground 
at the foot of an oak, looking the very picture of astonishment, 
but with the exception of a few scratches none the worse for 
bis journey. 

LESSON XVIII. 
The Good Time Coming. 

1. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
Cannon balls may aid the truth, 

But thought's a weapon stronger: 
We'll win our battle by its aid;— 

Wait a little longer. 

2. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
The pen shall supersede the sword; 
And Bighty not Might, shall be the lord 
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In the good time coining. 
Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger; ' 
The proper impulse has been given;— 

Wait a little longer. 

8. There's is a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 

To prove, which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake; — 

Wait a little longer. 

4. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
Hateful rivalries of creed 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed 

In the good time coming. 
Religion shall be shorn of pride, 

And flourish all the stronger; 
And Charity shall trim her lamp; — 
Wait a little longer. 

5. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
And a poor man's family 
Shall not be his misery 

In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help. 

To make his right arm stronger; 
The happier he, the more he has; — 

Wait a little longer. 

6. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
Little children shall not toil 
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TTnder, or above, the soil 

In the good time coming; 
But shall play in healthful fields, 

Till limbs and mind grow stronger; 
And every one shall read and write; — 

Wait a little longer. 

T. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
The people shall be temperate. 
And shall love instead of hate 

In the good time coming. 
They shall use, and not abuse, 

And make all virtue stronger. 
The reformation has begun; — 

Wait a little longer. 

8. There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
Let us aid it all, we can. 
Every woman, every man. 

The good thne coming. 
Smallest helps, if richly given. 

Make the impulse stronger; 
Twill be strong enough one day; — 

Wait a little longer. 

Mackay. 

LESSON XIX. 
The Boy who tried to do his Duty. 

1. Many years ago in one of the small towns on the coast 
of Massachusetts Bay there lived a widow with an only son. 
He was a boy of a cheerful, manly spirit, and a general 
favorite in the village. His name was Francis Horner. 

2. I have no time, to tell 3'Ou the history of his boyhood; 
how he went to the village school and duly performed his 
tasks: how he played with his schoolmates among the rock9 
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along the sea-shore; how he hunted and fished; how he rambled 
over the hills, and swam in the sea, — all this and much more 
the reader must imagine for himself. 

3. When Frank was fourteen years old, he made up li^ 
mind to go to sea. It was hard for his mother to let him go; 
but he had his way to make in the world, and, as she thought, 
it would bo for his good, she consented. 

4. So Frank bade his mother '*good-by" with a sad, though 
stout, heart, and was soon far away on the bright, blue sea, 
with nothing but sky above and ocean around him. 

6. His mother, before bidding him farewell, told him, that 
he must try to do his xluty like a man. ^^And, Frank," she 
added, ''always obey orders, and never be persuaded, to do 
what is wrong." 

6. Frank resolved, he would follow his mother's counsel, 
and was always very careful, to attend to his duty promptly. 
Sometimes the wind blew very hard, and then the crew had to 
go quickly up the masts, and furl some of the sails. 

7. In the darkness of the night, with the vessel pitching in 
a heavy sea, and the wind blowing the sails and ropes about 
with terrific force, this was no easy or pleasant task. Yet here 
as elsewhere Frank was always foremost at the post of duty. 

8. One day in the Indian Ocean a great storm burst upon 
them with fearful violence. The wind howled dismally through 
the rigging. The air was filled with spray, and the sky and 
ocean seemed mingled together. It soon grew quite dark, so 
that they could not see anything but the seething foam of the 
waves, which surrounded and seemed eager to engulf them. 

9. Most of the sails had been furled, before the storm came 
on, but a few were still spread. These were quickly torn to 
shreds, and one of the masts was broken ofl; and fell over the 
side of the ship. 

10. Here, entangled in the rigging, it hung in such a 
manner, that it could not be cut away without great danger 
to him, who would attempt it. Yet every one saw, that, if it 
was not detached, it would make a hole in the side of the 
vessel, which would soon cause her to sink. 
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11. Alt shrank from the perilous task. Prank howerer, 
remembering his mother's counsel and liis own resolution, 
seized a hatchet, went out carefully on the mast over tlie side 
of the vessel, and succeeded in cutting the ropes, that held the 
broken part. A shout of joy greeted him, as bo sprung safely 
upon the deck again. 

12. The gale abated, and the vessel, though shattered, 
soon reached port. Here she was repaired, aud in due time 
sailed for home. The captain of the vessel did not fail to tell 
the owners of the ship, how Frank had saved her. They sent 
for him, thanked him, and offered him the place of second mate 
of the vessel on her next voyage. 

13. This was the beginning of Frank's good fortune. In 
this new position he distinguished himself as before by 
integrity and strict attention to duty, and, before ho was 
twenty-one years old, was master of a fine ship. 

14. After making several successful voyages, he became a 
merchant in a large city near his native town. Ills industry 
and honor soon gave him success in business; and the nobleness 
and beauty of his character won for him the respect of all. 

15. His mother's last years were spent in his house, and 
she lived to see her son one of the most eminent men in 
the city. 

16. Cannot every boy, who reads this, tell me the secret of 
Francis Horner's success ? It was not great talent or genius. 
He simply, as he went along, did his duty with energy and 
resolution. 

LESSON XX. 

The Walrus. 

1. The walrus, or sea-horse, is found in the icy seas to the 
north of us. It feeds principally on marine plants, but does 
not reject animal food. 

2. The most remarkable point in the walrus is the great 
length of two of its upper teeth, which extend downward for 
nearly two feet, and resemble the tusks of the elephant. 
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8. They furnish very fine ivory, and are much used by den- 
tists in makiug artiiicial teeth, as teeth made from them remain 
white much longer, than those made from common ivory. 

4. These tusks are used by the walrus for climbing rocks or 
heaps of ice; and Captain Kane tells us, it will climb in this 
way rocky islands, that are sixty and even a hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

6. The walrus is hunted for the sake of its oil, flesh, skin,, 
and teeth. It is generally found in herds; and, if one is 
wounded, its companions rush to its rescue, and attack the 
enemy with their sharp tusks, which they have been known to 
drive through the bottom of a boat. 

6. Their aflfection for their young, and their unflinching 
courage in defending them are remarkable; and not less so 
their compassionate conduct toward a wounded companion, 
whom tliey will never forsake, till carried off to a place of 
safety. 

T. On one occasion some of the crew of the Trent, having 
wounded a walrus, took to their boat, when they were assailed 
by a large number of walruses. 

8. These animals rose, snorting with rage, and rushed at 
the boat; and it was with the utmost difficulty, they were pre- 
vented from upsetting or staving it. 

9. They would place their tusks on the gunwale, or rush at 
it with their heads. The herd was so numerous, and their at- 
tacks were so incessant and violent, that there was not time 
to load a musket. 

10. The purser fortunately had his gun loaded, and the men 
now being nearly exhausted with striking and tlirusting at 
their assailants, he snatched it up, and, forcing the muzzle 
down the throat of a large and formidable walrus, who seemed 
to bo the leader of the herd, fired into his vitals. 

11. The wound proved mortal, and the animal fell back 
among his companions, who immediately desisted from the at- 
tack, assembled around him, and in a moment quitted the boat, 
swimming away as hard, as they could, with their leader, 
whom they actually bore up with their tusks, and assiduously 
preserved from smking. 
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12. The flesh of the walrus is regarded as excellent by 
the natives of the Arctic regions; and Captain Kane found, 
that frozen walrus meat was one of the best articles of food 
for liimself and his men during their perilous sojourn in the 
firozen seas. 

LESSON XXL 

The Bankeb and the Cobbler.— Saxb. 

1. A cobbler, poor but well content 
With what he daily earned and spent, 
Was ever in such merry plight, 

He laughed and saog from morn till night 

2. Not so his nearest neighbor; he, 
A banker rich, of high degree, 
With all the blessings, he possessed. 
By night or day had little rest. 

3. His sleep was small and seldom deep, 
For care and gout are foes to sleep; 
And if sometimes at morning's brink 
The banker chanced to get a wink, 
His matin nap was never long, 

The cobbler woke him with his song. 

4. Full oft he wished, with many a sigh, 
That sleep were something, one might buy 
Like bread, or other household stuff, 

c That he for once might have enough. 

6. At last the banker, fain to learn 
The secret, he could not discern. 
Why Crispin, poor as poor could be. 
Was ever in such merry glee. 
Addressed him thus: "Now, tell me, what 
Your last year's cobbling may have brought." 

6. 'Taith, said the man, and doffed his hat, 
I never thought so far as that I 
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A year! 't would be a mighty pilel 
I reckon in a different style. 

7. I take, what comes to hand, enough 

For daily bread, though times are tough." 
**Indeed", the banker said; **then pray, 
Tell me, how much you earn a day." 

8. *'Why," said the cobbler, '^that, you see. 
Is just, as work may chance to be: 

My gains would reach a fine amount, 
But holidays for nothing count. 
I wonder, why such days were made. 
They cost me, sir, a deal of trade; 
And all to please the parson's saints.'' 

9. The banker smiled at these complaints. 
His mirth unable to command, 

And dropped a purse into his hand: 

**Three hundred pounds; take that, my Mend, 

And to your troubles put an end." 

10. The grateful cobbler takes the prize. 
And counts the coins with glistening eyes; 
He thought, the sum surpassed in worth 
The richest mine in all the earth I 

He takes it home with careful stealth, 
And snugly hides his shining wealth. 

11. But soon the man begins to chafe, 
For fear, his riches are not safe; 
In short, intent to guarcJ his store, 
The cobbler laughed and sung no more I 

12. At last, worn out with mental pain. 
He takes the treasure back again; 
With many thanks restores the pelf: 
'*'T will do for you, but. for myself. 
The gold I can't afford to keep; 

I much prefer my songs and sleep." 
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LESSON XXII. 

The Barber of Bagdad. —Morbier. 

1. In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid of happy 
memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a celebrated barber, 
of the name of Ali Sakal. His dexterity in his business was 
such, that he could shave a head and trim a beard and whis- 
kers with his eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 

2. There was not a man of any fashion in Bagdad, who did 
not employ him; and such a run of business had he, that at 
length he became proud and Insolent, and would scarcely ever 
touch a head, whose master was not at least a heg, or an <iga. 
Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear in Bagdad, and, as 
he consumed a great deal in his shop, the wood-cutters brought 
theu' loads to him, almost sure of meeting-with a ready sale. 

3. It happened one day, that a poor wood-cutter, new in 
his business and ignorant of the character of Ali Sakal, went 
to his shop, and offered him for sale a load of wood, which he 
had just brought from a considerable distance in the country. 
Ali immediately offered him a price, making use of these words: 
"For all the wood, that was upon the ass." 

4. The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and asked 
for his money. *-You have not given me all the wood yet," 
said the barber; '*I must have the pack-saddle, which is chiefly 
made of wood, in the bargain; that was our agreement." 
**HowI" said the other, in great amazement; *'who overheard 
of such a bargain? It is impossible." In short, after many 
words and much altercation the overbearing barber seized the 
pack-saddle, wood and all, and sent away the poor peasant in 
great distress. 

5. The wood-seller immediately ran to the cadi and stated 
his griefs. The cadi was one of the barber's customers, and 
refused to hear the case. The wood-cutter went to a higher 
judge: he also patronized Ali Sakal, and made light of the 
complaint. The poor man then appealed to* the mufti, who, 
having pondered over the question, at length said, that it was 
too difficult a case for him to decide, no provision being made 
for it in the Koran, and therefore he must put up with his loss. 
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6. The wood-cutter was not disheartened, but forthwith 
engaged a scribe, to write a petition to the caliph himself, which 
he duly presented on Friday, the day, when the monarch went 
in state to the mosque. The caliph's punctuality in reading 
petitions is well known, and it was not long, before the wood- 
cutter was called to his presence. 

7. When he had approached the caliph, he kneeled and 
kissed the ground; and then, placing his arms straight before 
him, his hands covered with the sleeves of his cloak, and the 
feet close together, he awaited the decision of his case. 

8. '^Friend," said the caliph, **the barber has words on his 
side, you have equity on yours. The law must be defined by 
words, and agreements must be made by words: the former 
must have its course, or it is nothing; and agreements must be 
kept, or there would be no faith between man and man; there- 
fore the barber must keep all his wood; but — " 

9. Then calling the wood-cutter close to him, the caliph 
whispered something in his ear, which none but he could hear, 
and then sent him away quite satisfied. Tlie wood-cutter, hav- 
ing made his obeisances, returned to his ass, which was tied 
without, took it by the halter and proceeded to his home. 

10. A few days after he applied to the barber, as if nothing 
had happened between them, requesting, that he and a com- 
panion of his from the country might enjoy the dexterity of his 
hand; and the price, at which both operations were to be per- 
formed, was settled. When the wood-cutter*s crown had been 
properly shorn, Ali Sakal asked, where his companion was. 
'*He is just standing without here," said the other; **and he 
shall come in presently/* 

11. Accordingly he wont out and returned, leading his ass 
after him by the halter. "This is my companion," said he, 
"and you must shave him." "Shave him I" exclaimed the bar- 
ber, in the greatest surprise; "it is enough, that I have con- 
sented, to demean myself by touching you, and do you insult 
me by asking me, to do as much to your beast? Away with 
you, or 111 send you both to JehanumI" and forthwith he drove 
them out of his shop. 

12. The wood-cutter immediately went to the caliph, was 
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admitted to his presence, and related his case, "Tis well," 
said the commander of the faithftd. "Bring All Sakal and his 
razors to me this instant I" he exclaimed to one of his oflBcers; 
and in the course often minutes the barber stood before him. 

13. **Why do you refuse to shave this man's companion ?" 
said the caliph to the barber; *^was not that your agreement I" 
Ali, kissing the ground, answered^ **'Tis true, O caliph, that 
such was our agreement; but who ever made a companion of 
an ass before? ^ or who ever thought of treating it like a true 
believer?" 

14. *'You may say right," replied the caliph; ''but, at the 
same time, who ever thought of insisting upon a packsaddle 
being included in a load of wood? No, no, it is the wood- 
cutter's turn now. To the ass immediately, or you know the 
consequences!" 

15. Tlie barber was then obliged to prepare a great quan- 
tity of soap, to lather the beast from head to foot, and to shave 
him in the presence of the caliph and of the whole court , while 
he was jeered and mocked by the taunts and laughter of all 
the by-standers. The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed, 
with an appropriate present of money; and all Bagdad re- 
sounded with the story, and applauded the justice of the com- 
mander of the faithful. 

LESSON XXIII. 

The Sea. 

1. The sea ,the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark, without a bound 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 
I'm on the sea, I'm on the sea, 
I am where I would ever be. 
With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence, Wheresoe'er I go. 
If a storm should come and wake the deepi 
What matter ? I shall ride and sleep. 
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2. I love, O, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 

Where every mad wave drowns the moon, 

And whistlei aloft its tempest tune, 

And tells, how goeth the world below, 

And why the southwest wind doth blowl f 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 

And backward flew to her billowy breast. 

Like a bird, that seeketh her mother's nest, — 

And a mother she was and is to me. 

For I was born on the open sea. 

3. The waves were white, and red the mom 
In the noisy hour, when 1 was born; 

The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 

And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 

And never was heard such an outcry wild. 

As welcomed to life the ocean child. 

I have lived since then in calm and strife 

Full fifty summers a rover's life, 

With wealth to spend and a power to range, . 

But never have sought or sighed for change: 

And death, whenever he comes to me. 

Shall come on the wide, unbounded sea I 

Baeey Cornwall. 

LESSON XXIV. 

The traveled Ant. 

1. ''I am but just returned from a long journey," said one 
ant to another. **A journey I whither, pray, and on what 
account ?" 

2. **A tour of mere curiosity. I had long felt dissatisfied 
with knowing so little about this world of ours; so, at length, 
I took a resolution to explore it. And I may now boast, that 
I have gone round its utmost extremities, and that no consider- 
able portion of it has escaped my researches." 

3. ** Would you oblige me with some account of your ad- 
'^nture9 ?" 
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4. "Willingly. I set out early one sunshiny morning; and, 
after crossing our territory and the line of plantation, by which 
it is bordered, I came upon a wide open plain, where, as far 
as the eye could reach, not a single green thing was to be 
descried, but the hard soil was every where covered with huge 
stones, which made traveling equally painful to the eye and 
the feet. 

6. As I was toiling onwards, I heard a rumbling noise be- 
hind me, which became louder and louder. I looked back, and 
with the utmost horror beheld a prodigious rolling mountain 
approaching me so fast, that it was impossible, to get out of 
the way. 

6. 1 threw myself flat on the ground behmd a stone, and 
lay expecting nothing but present death. The mountain soon 
passed over me, and I continued, I know not how long, in a 
state of insensibility. When I recovered, I began to stretch 
my limbs one by one, and to m,^ surprise found myself not in 
the least injured; but the stone beside me was almost buried 
in the earth by the crash!" — **What an escape I" 

7. '*A wonderful one, indeed. I journeyed on over the 
desert, and at length came to the end of it, and entered upon 
a wide green tract, consisting chiefly of tall, narrow, pointed 
leaves, which grew so thick and entangled, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty, I could make my way between them; 
and I should continually have lost my road, had I not taken 
care, to keep the sun in view before me. 

8. When I had got near the middle of this region, I was 
startled with the sight of a huge four-legged monster with a 
yellow speckled skin, which took a flying leap directly over me. 

9. Somewhat further, before I was aware, 1 ran upon one 
of those long, round, crawling creatures, without head, tail, 
or legs, which we sometimes meet with under ground, near our 
settlement. As soon, as he felt me upon him, he drew back 
into his hole so swiftly, that he was near drawing me in along 
with him. However I jumped off", and proceeded on my way. 

10. With much labor I got at last to the end of this per- 
plexed tract, and came to an open space like that, in which we 
live, in the midst of which grew trees so tall, that I could not 
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see to their tops. Being hungry, I climbed np the first, I ^ame 
to, in expectation of finding some fruit; but ailer a weary 
search I retained unsuccessiully. 

11. 1 tried several others with no better success. There 
were indeed leaves and flowers in plenty, but noihhig, of which 
I could make a meal; so that I might have been famished, had 
I not found some sour, hai'sh berries upon the ground, on which 
1 made a poor repast. 

12. Wliile I was doing this, a greater danger than any of 
the former befell me. One of those two-legged feathered crea- 
tures, which we often see on our coast, jumped down from a 
bough, and picked up in his enormous beak the very berry, on 
which I was standing. Luckily he ^id not swallow it im- 
mediately, but flew up again with it to the tree; and in the 
mean time I disengaged myself, and fell from a vast height to 
the ground, but received no hurt. 

13. I crossed this plantation, and came to another entan* 
gled green like the first. Alter I had labored through it, I 
came on a sudden to the side of a vast glittering plain, the 
nature of which I could not possibly guess at. I walked along 
a fallen leaf, which lay on the side, and coming to the farther 
edge of it, I was greatly surprised, to see another ant coming 
from below, to meet me. 

14. I advanced to give him a fraternal embrace, but instead 
of what I expected, I met a cold, yielding matter, in which I 
should have sunk, had I not speedily turned about, and caught 
hold of the leaf, by which I drew myself up again. And now 
I found this great plain to consist of that fluid, which some- 
times falls from the sky, and causes us so much trouble, by 
filling our holes." 

LESSON XXV. 

The traveled Ant.— (Continued.) 

1. As I stood considering, how to proceed on my journey, 
a gentle breeze arose, which, before I was aware, carried the 
leaf, 1 was upon, away from the solid land into this yielding 
fluid, which however bore it up; and me along with it. 
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2. At first I was greatly alarmed, aad ran round and 
round my leaf, in order to find some way of getting back; but 
perceiving this to be impracticable, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and even began to take some pleasure in the easy motion, 
by wliich I was borne forwards. 

3. But what new and wonderful forms of living creatures 
did I see inhabiting this liquid land! Bodies of prodigious 
bulk, covered witli shining scales of various colors, shot by me 
with vast rapidity, and sported a thousand ways* 

4. They had large heads and staring eyes, tremendous wide 
mouths, but no logs; and they seemed to be carried on by the 
action of something like small wings planted on various parts 
of their body, and especially at the end of the tail, which con- 
tinually waved about. 

6. Other smaller creatures of a great variety of extraordi- 
nary forms were moving through the clear fluid, or resting upon 
its surface; and I saw with terror numbers of them continually 
seized and swallowed by the larger ones before mentioned. 

6. When I had got near the middle, the smooth surface of 
this' plain was all roughened, and moved up and down, so as 
to toss about my leaf, and nearly overset it. I trembled to 
think, what should become of me, should I be thrown amidst 
all these terrible monsters. 

T. At last however I got safe to the other side, and with 
joy set my feet on dry land again. I ascended a gentle green 
slope, which led to a tall plantation, like that, I had before 
passed through. 

8. Another green plain, and another stony desert succeeded, 
which brought tne at length to the opposite boundary of our 
world, enclosed by the same immense mound rising to the 
heavens, which limits us on this side. 

9. Here I fell in with another nation of our species, differing 
little in way of life from ourselves. They invited me to their 
settlement, and entertained me hospitably, and I accompanied 
them in several excur.sions in the neighborhood. There was a 
charming fruit-tree at no great distance, to which, we made 
frequent visits. 

10. One day, as I was regaling dcliciously on the heart of a 
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green-gage plum, I felt myself all of a sudden carried along 
with great swiftness, till I got into a dark place, where a hor- 
rid crash threw me upon a soft moist piece of flesh, whence I 
was soon driven forth in a torrent of wind and moisture, and 
found myself on the ground, all covered with slime. 

11. I disengaged myself with difficulty and, looking up, de- 
scried one of those enormous two-legged animals, which often 
shake the ground over our heads, and put us into terror. 

12. I had but just left the place, and was traveling over 
a neighboring eminence, when I heard behind me a tremendous 
noise; and looking back, I saw the whole of their settlement 
blown into the air with a prodigious explosion of fire and smoke. 
Numbers of half-burnt bodies, together with the ruins of then- 
habitations, were thrown to a vast distance around; and such 
a suffocating vapor arose, that I lay for some time, deprived 
of sense and motion. 

14. From some of the wretched fugitives I learned, that the 
disaster was attributed to subterranean fire, bursting its way to 
the surface; the cause of which however was supposed to be 
connected with that malignant two-legged monster, from whose 
jaws I had so narrowly escaped, who had been observed just 
before the explosion to pour through the holes, leading to the 
great apartment of the settlement, a number of black shining 
grains. 

15. One day a company of us, allured by the smell of 
something sweet, climbed up some lofty pillars, on which was 
placed a vast round edifice, having only one entrance. At 
this were continually coming in and going out those winged 
animals, somewhat like ourselves in form, but many times big- 
ger, and armed with a dreadful sting, which we so often meet 
with sipping the juices of flowers; but whether they were the 
architects of this great mansion, or it was built for them by 
some beneficent being of greater powers, I am unable to decide. 

16. It seemed however to be the place, where they depos- 
ited what they so industriously collect; for they were per- 
petually arriving, loaded with a fragrant substance, which they 
carried in, and then returned empty. We had a great desire 
to enter with tbem, but were deterred by their formidable 
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appearance, and a kind of angry ham, which continually pro- 
ceeded from the house. 

17. At length two or three of the boldest of our party, 
watching a time, when the entrance was pretty free, ventured 
to go in; but we soon saw them driven out in great haste, and 
trampled down and massacred just at the gateway. The rest 
of us made a speedy retreat." 

LESSON XXVI. 

The traveled Ant.— (Concluded.) 

*Two more adventures, which happened to me, had very 
nearly prevented my return to my own country. Having one 
evening, together with a companion, taken up my quarters in 
an empty snail-shell, there came on such a shower of rain in 
the night, that the shell was nearly filled. I awoke almost 
suffocated; but luckily, having my head turned towards the 
mouth of the shell, I rose to the top, and crawled to a dry 
place. My companion, who had got further into the shell, 
never rose again. 

2. Not long after, as I was traveling under the wall, I de- 
scried a curious pit with a circular orifice, gradually growing 
narrower to the bottom. On coming close to the brink, in order 
to survey it, the edge, which was a fine sand, gave way, and 
I slid down the pit. 

3. As soon, as I had reached the bottom, a creature with a 
huge pair of horns and dreadful claws made his appearance 
from beneath the sand, and attempted to seize me. I crawled 
back, and ran up the side of the pit; when he threw over me 
such a shower of sand, as blinded me, and nearly brought 
me down again. 

4. However, by exerting all my strength, I got out of his 
reach, and did not cease running, till I was at a considerable 
distance. I was afterwards informed, that this was the den of 
an ant-lion, a terrible foe of our species; which, not equaling 
us in speed, is obliged to make use of this crafty device, to en* 
trap his heedless prey. ' ^* 

6. This was the last of my perils. To my gi?6at joy, I 
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reached my native place last night, where I mean to stay con- 
tent for the future, I do not know, how far I have been 
benefited by my travels, but one important conclusion I have 
drawn from them." 

6. '*Whati8that?" said his friend. "Why, you know, it 
is the current opinion with us, that every thing in this world 
was made for our use. Now, I have seen such vast tracts not 
at all fit for our residence, and peopled with creatures, so 
much larger and stronger than ourselves, that I cannot help 
being convinced, that the Creator had In view their accommoda- 
tion as well as ours, in making this world." 

Y. "I confess, this seems probable enough; but you had bet- 
ter keep your opinion to yourself." *'Why so ?" 

8. **You know, we ants are a vain race, and make high 
pretensions to wisdom as well as to antiquity. We shall be 
affironted with any attempts, to lessen our importance in our 
own eyes." 

9. "But there is no wisdom in being deceived." "Well, — 
do as you think proper. Meantime farewell, and thanks for 
the entertainment, you have given me." "Farewell 1" 

LESSON XXVII. 

Qeobgb Stephenson. 

1. In a very lowly cottage in the North of England, not 
seventy years ago, a laborer might have been seen at work at 
evening by the light of a single candle, repairing old and 
worn out clocks, the rickety property of his needy neighbors. 

2. Late into the night the plodding genius protracted his 
work, though he had been pursuing the severest toil through 
the day in the darkness of the mine. 

3. It was not for himself, that he plied this additional trade, 
but for the welfare of his infant son, for whoni he thus sought 
to obtain the means of education, the want of which he had 
himself grievously felt. 

4. But no man can seriously strive for the advantage of an- 
other, without in some way promoting his own welfitrej and 
thus it happened in this instance, 
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5. The indastrions application, which supplied the means 
of education for his darling son, developed the mighty mechan- 
ical genius of the father. 

6. From mending old clocks he went on to making im- 
provements in old machines and engines. By-and-by, as the 
importance of his practical knowledge became known to men 
of capital, who supplied the necessary funds, he proceeded to 
the manufacture of new machines upon new and improved 
principles. 

7. He rose rapidly into notice and repute; and soon after, 
when the great railway idea occupied the public mind, he 
stood forth the man of the hour, fully prepared and qualified in 
every respect, to carry it into execution. 

8. He it was — the unlettered day-laborer of the mine and 
the quarry — who first laid a solid pathway of iron across the 
quaking bog, upon which the traveler feared to set his foot, 
and thus solved the disputed problem, which has lead to 
covering the land with a network of iron roads. 

9. He lived to realize wealth in abundance and a reputa- 
tion wide as the world; and, what perhaps was still more 
gratifying to his kindly heart, he lived to see that son, for 
whose education he hjid toiled so painfully by the light of his 
farthing candle, an honored and titled member of the British 
parliament. 

10. What man is there, who, as he rides with a flight, as 
rapid as the raven's, over a railroad, does not now and then 
recall to his mind the name of Oeobge Stephenson I 

« 

LESSON XXYIIL 

EvBBY Man a Physician. 

I. It is said, that the Duke of Ferrara, Alfonso d'Este, at 
one time proposed in a familiar way the question. *'In what 
are most men engaged?" One said, the most were shoe-makers; 
another, tailors; and a third, carpenters, mariners, petti- 
foggers, and laborers. Gonelle, his famous buflfoon, said, there 
were more physicians than any other class of men; and made 
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a bet with the duke, who denied it, that he would prove it in 
twenty-four hours. 

2. The next morning Gonelle left his lodgings, wearing a 
great night-cap, and a cravat tied round his chin; a huge hat 
drawn on over all, and his mantle thrown over his shoulders. 
In this attire he took a road, leading to the palace of the duke. 

3. The first person, he met, asked him, what was the mat- 
ter; he replied, that he had a raging toothache. '*Ha! my 
friend,-' said the other, **I know the best recipe in the world 
against it," and told it to him. Gonelle inscribed his name o» 
his tablet, pretending, that he was writing down his recipe. 

4. A step farther on Gonelle found two or three together, 
all of whom asked the same question, and each gave him a 
remedy. He inscribed their names, as he had the first; and 
thus he pursued his way to the end of the street, not meeting 
a single person, who did not give him a different recipe, each 
saying, that his was well-established, certain and infallible. 
He wrote down the names of all. 

5. Coming to the lower court of the palace, he found him- 
self surrounded by gentlemen, (for they all knew him,) who, 
after learning his affliction, compelled him to take their recipes, 
which, they said, were the best in the world. He thanked 
them all, and wrote down their names. 

6. When he entered the chamber of the duke, his excel- 
lency cried out: **AhI what is the matter with you, Gonelle?" 
He replied very piteously, **Toothache; the worst, that ever 
was." To which his excellency replied, **HaI Gonelle, I know 
a thing, that will drive off the pain, without touching the tooth. 
Mr. Antonino Musa Brussavola has never employed a better. 
Do so and so, and you will be healed." 

7. Suddenly Gonelle threw down his head-dress and his* at- 
tire, crying out, "So you also, my lord, are a physician ! Look 
at my list and see, how many others I have found between my 
lodgings and your palace. Here are nearly two hundred, and 
1 have only passed through one street. I will engage, to find 
ten thousand in this city, if I go through it. Find as many 
persons in any other business, if you can." 
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LESSON XXIX, 
Rip van Winkle.*)--Washington Irving. 

1. He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn, but it too was gone. A large, rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some 
of them broken, and mended with old hats and petticoats; and 
over the door was painted: 'The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle." 

2. Instead of the great tree, that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall, naked 
pole, with something on the top, that looked like a red nigh^ 
cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes; all this was strange and in- 
comprehensible. 

3. He recognized on the sign however the ruby face of 
King George, under which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe; but even this was singularly metamorphosed; the red 
coat was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held 
in the hand instead of a scepter, the head was decorated with 
a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large characters, 
'^Gteneral Washington." 

4. There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none, that Rip recollected. The very character of the 
people seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, dis- 
putatious tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and 
drowsy tranquillity. 

6. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder with 
his broad face, double chin and fair, long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco smoke, instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, 
the school-master, doling forth the contents of an ancient 
newspaper. 

6. In place of these a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his 
pocket full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently about 
rights of citizens, elections, members of Congress, liberty, 

*) The firgt half of this well-known tale should be told by the teacher, 
before the class read what here follows. 
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Banker's Hill, heroes of serenty-six, and other words, whidi 
were a perfect Babjlonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

7. The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, 
his rosty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of 
women and children at his heels, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. They crowded around him, eyeing 
him from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled 
up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired *'on which 
side he voted?" Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 

8. Another short, but busy little fellow pulled him by the 
arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear ** whether he 
was Federal or Democrat ?" 

9. Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the question, 
when a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting them to 
the right and left with his elbows, as he passed, and planting 
himself before Van Winkle, with on arm akimbo, the other 
resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, 
as it were, into his very soul, demanded, in an austere tone, 
*'what brought him to the election with a gun on his shoulder 
and a mob at his heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot 
in the village ?" 

10. **AlasI gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
*'I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him I" 

11. Here a general shout burst from the by-standers: "A 
tory! atoryl a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!" 
It was with great difficulty, that the self-important man in the 
cocked hat restored order; and, having assumed a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
what he came there for, and whom he was seeking? 

12. The poor n in humbly assured him, that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of some of his neigh- 
bors, who used to keep about the tavern. *'Well, who are 
they? name them!" Rip bethought himself a moment, and 
inquired, * 'Where's Nicholas Vedder?" 

13. There wl-j a silence for a little while, when an old Tnan 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, <*Nicholas Vedder! why, he is 
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dead and gone these eighteen years ! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the cbarch-yard, that nsed to tell all about hinii 
bat that's rotten and gone too/' 

14. ''Where's BromDntcher?" '*Oh, he went off to the army 
in the beginning of the war. Some say, he was killed at the 
storming of Stony Point; others say, he was drowned in a 
squall at the foot of Anthony's Nose. I don't know; he never 
came back again." 

15. ** Where's Van Bnmmel, the school-master?" "He 
went off to the wars, too; was a great militia general, and is 
now in Congress." Rip's heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and Mends, and finding himself thus 
alone in the world. 

16. Every answer puzzled him too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time and of matters, which he could not 
understand — war, Congress, Stony Point. He had no courage, 
to ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair. **Doe8 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle ?" 

17. **0h, Rip Van Winkle I" exclaimed two or three. "Oh, 
to be sure ! Tliat's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 
the tree." Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and 
certainly as ragged. 

LESSON XXX. 

Rip van Winkle.— (Concluded.) 

1. The poor fellow was now completely confounded; he 
doubted his own identity, and whether he was Himself or an- 
other man. In the midst of his bewilderment the man in the 
cocked hat demanded, who he was, and what was his name ? 

2. '*God knows!" exclaimed he, at his wit's end. '*I'm 
not myself; I'm somebody else; that's me yonder; no, that's 
somebody else, got into my shoes. I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they've changed my 
gun, and every thing's changed, and I'm changed, and I can't 
tell, what's my name, or who I ami" 

8. The by-standers began now to look at each otber^ nod, 
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wink 8igniflcantl7y and tap their fingers against their foro- 
heads. There was a whisper also about securing the gun, and 
keeping the old tfeUow fi-om doing miscliief, at the very sug- 
gestion of which the self-important man in the cocked hat 
retired with some precipitation. 

4. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng, to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. 
She had a chubby ctiild in her arms, which, frightened at his 
looks, began to cry. **Hush, Rip I" cried she; '*hush, you 
little fool! the old man won't hurt you." The name of the 
child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awa- 
kened a train of recollections in his mind. 

6. *'What is your name, my good woman?" asked he. 
** Judith Gardenier." **And your father's name?" **Ah, poor 
man ! Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it's twenty years, 
since he went away from home with his gun, and has never 
been heard of since; his dog came home without him; but 
whether he shot himself, or was cari-ied away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl." 

6. Rip had but one question more to ask, but he put it 
with a faltering voice: **Where's your mother?" '*0h, she too 
had died but a short time since; she broke a blood-vessel in a 
fit of passion at a New England peddler," There was a drop 
of comfort at least in this intelligence. 

7. The honest man could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his arms. **I am your 
father I" cri^d he. '* Young Rip Van Winkle once, old Rip 
Van Winkle now! Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?" 

8. All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering 
under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, **Sure enough I 
it is Rip Van Winkle! it is himself! Welcome home again, 
old neighbor ! Why, where have you been this twenty long 
years?" Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. 

9. To make a long story short, the company broke up and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. Rip's 
daughter took him home, to live with her. She had a snug, 
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well-fiirnished house, and a stout, cheery fitrmer for a husband, 
whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins, that used to cUmb 
upon his back. 

10. Rip now resumed his old walks and habits. He soon 
foupd many of his former cronies, though all rather worse lor 
the wear and tear of time, and preferred makmg friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favor. 

LESSON XXXI. 
Benjamin Pbanklin. — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

1. In the year 1T16, or about that period, a boy used to be 
seen in the streets of Boston, who was known among his 
school-fellows and playmates by the name of Ben Franklin. 
Ben was bom in 1T06; so that he was now about ten years 
old. His father, who had come over from England, was a 
soap-boiler and tallow-chandler, and resided in Milk Street, 
not far from the old South Church. 

2. Ben was a bright boy at his book, and even a brighter 
one, when at play with his comrades. He had some remark- 
able qualities, which always seemed to give him the lead, 
whether at sport, or in more serious matters. I might tell you 
a number of amusing anecdotes about him. 

3. Mr. Franklin found it so difficult, to provide bread for 
his family, that, when the boy was ten years old, it became 
necessary, to take him from school. Ben was then employed 
in cutting candlewicks into equal lengths, and filling the moulds 
with tallow; and many families in Boston spent their evenings 
by the light of the candles, which he had helped to make. 
Thus, you see, in his early days, as well as in his manhood, his 
labors contributed to throw light upon dark matters. 

4. Busy as his life now was, Ben still found time to keep 
company with his former school-fellows. He and the other boys 
were very fond of fishing, and spent many of their leisure 
hours on the margin of the mill-pond, catching flounders, 
perch; eels, and torn-cod, which came up thither with the tide. 
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5. The place, where they fished, is now probably covered 
with ^tone pavements and brick buildings, and thronged with 
people and vehicles of all kinds. But at that period it was a 
marshy spot on the outskirts of the town, where gulls flitted 
and screamed overhead, and salt-meadow grass grew underfoot. 

6. On the edge of the water there was a deep bed of clay, 
in which the boys were forced to stand, while they caught 
their fish. Here they dabbled in mud and mu:e like a flock 
of ducks. 

7. *'This is very uncomfortable," said Ben Franklin one 
day to his comrades, while they were standing mid-leg deep ia 
the quagmire. **So it is," said the boys. * What a pity, we 
have no better place to standi" 

8. If it had not been for Ben, nothing more would have 
been done or said about the matter. But it was not in his 
nature, to be sensible of an inconvenience, without using his 
best efforts, to find a remedy. So, as he and his comrades 
were returning from the water-side, Ben suddenly threw down 
his string of fish with a very determined air: 

9. ''Boys," cried he, **I have thought of a scheme, which 
will be greatly for our benefit, and for the public benefit." It 
was queer enough, to be sure, to hear this little chap — this 
rosy-cheeked, ten-years-old boy — ^talking about schemes for the 
public benefit! 

10. Nevertheless his companions were ready to listen, be- 
ing assured, that Ben's scheme, whatever it was, would be well 
worth their attention. They remembered, how sagaciously he 
had conducted all their enterprises, ever since he had been old 
enough, to wear small-clothes. 

11. They remembered too his wonderful contrivance of sail- 
ing across the mill-pond by lying flat on his back in the water 
and allowing himself to be drawn along by a paper kite. If 
Ben could do that, he might certainly do any thing. **What 
18 your scheme, Ben ? — what is it ?" cried they all. 
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LESSON XXXTL 

BSKJAMIK Franklin.— (Contiiraed.) 

1. It so happened, that tfiej had now come to a spot of 
ground, where a new house was to be built. Scattered round 
about lay a great many large stones, which were to be used for 
the cellar and foundation. Ben mounted upon the highest of 
these stones, so that he might speak with the more authority. 

2. **You know, lads," said he, **what a plague it is, to be 
forced to stand in the quagmire yonder — over shoes and stock* 
ings (if we wear any) in mud and water. See! I am bedaubed 
to the knees of my small clothes, and you are all in the same 
pickle. Unless we can find some remedy for this evil, our 
fishing-business must be entirely given up. And surely this 
would be a terrible misfortune!" 

3. *That it would! — that it would!" said his comrades, 
sorrowfully. **Now I propose," continued Master Benjamin, 
**that we build a wharf, for the purpose of carrying on our 
fisheries. You see these stones. The workmen mean to use 
them for the underpinning of a house; but that would be for 
only one man's advantage. My plan is to take these same 
stones, and carry them to the edge of the water and build a 
wharf with them. 

4. This will not only enable us, to carry on the fishing- 
business with comfort and to better advantage, but it will 
likewise be a great convenience to boats, passing up and down 
the stream. Thus instead of one man fifty, or a hundred, or 
a thousand besides ourselves may be benefited by these stones. 
What say you, lads ? — shall we build the wharf?" 

6. Ben's proposal was received with one of those uproarious 
shouts, wherewith boys usually express their delight at what- 
ever completely suits their views. Nobody thought of question- 
ing the right and justice of building a wharf with stones, that 
belonged to another person. **Hurrah, hurrah!" shouted they. 
'*Let's set about it!" 

6. It was agreed, that they should all be on the spot that 
evening, and commence their grand public enterprise by moon- 
light. Accordingly at the appointed time the whole gang of 
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youthful laborers assembled, and eagerly began to remove the 
stones. 

7. They had not calculated, how much toil would be requi- 
site in this important part of their undertaking. The very first 
stone, which they laid hold of, proved so heavy, that it almost 
seemed to be fastened to the ground. Nothing but Ben Frank- 
lin's cheerful and reiolute spirit could have induced them to 
persevere. 

' 8. Ben, as might bo expected, was the soul of the enterprise. 
By his mechanical genius he contrived methods, to lighten the 
labor of transporting the stones, so that one boy, under his 
directions, would perform as much as half a dozen, if left to 
themselves. 

9. Whenever their spirits flagged, he had some joke ready, 
which seemed to renew their strength by setting them all into 
a roar of laughter. And when, after an hour or two of hard 
work, the stones were transported to the waterside, Ben 
Franklin was the engineer, to superintend the construction of 
the wharf. 

10. The boys, like a colony of ants, performed a great deal 
of labor by their multitude, though the individual strength of 
each could have accomplishes! but little. Finally, just as the 
moon sank below the horizon, the great work was finished. 

11. '*Now, boys," cried Ben, **let's give three cheers, and 
go home to bed. To-morrow we may catch fish at our ease!" 
**HurrahI hurrah ! hurrah!" shouted his comrades. Then they 
all went home in such an ecstasy of delight, that they could 
hardly get a wink of sleep. 

LESSON XXXIIL | 

Benjamin Franklin. — (Concludpd.) 

1. In the morning, when the early sunbeams were gleaming 
on the steeples and roofs of the town, and gilding the water, 
that surrounded it, the masons came, rubbing their eyes, to 
begin their work at the foundation of the new house. But on 
reaching the spot, they rubbed their eyes so much the harder. 
What had become of their heap of stones ? 
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^. Inquiries were set on foot, to discover the perpetrators 
of the theft. In the course of the day warrants were issued, 
with the signature of a justice of the peace, to take the bodies 
of Benjamin Franklin and other evil-disposed persons, who had 
stolen a heap bf stones. 

3. If the owner of the stolen property had not been more 
merciful than the master-mason, it might have gone hard with 
our friend Benjamin and his fellow-laborers. But, luckily for 
them, the gentleman had a respect for Ben's father, and more- 
over was amused with the spirit of the whole affair. He there- 
fore let the culprits off pretty easily. 

4. But when the constables were dismissed, the poor boys 
had to go through another trial, and receive sentence, and 
suffer execution too from their own fathers. Many a rod was 
worn to the stump on that unlucky night. 

5. As for Ben, he was less afraid of a whipping then of his 
father's disapprobation. Mr. Franklin was a sagacious man, 
and also an inflexibly upright one. He had read much for a 
person in his rank of life, and had pondered upon the ways of 
tlie world, until he had gained more wisdom, than a whole 
library of books could have taught him. Ben had a greater 
reverence for his father, than for any other person in the world, 
as well on account of his spotless integrity, as of his practical 
sense and deep views of things. 

7. Consequently, after being released from the clutches of 
the law, Ben came into his father's presence with no small per- 
turbation of mind. 

8. * 'Benjamin, come hither," began Mr. Franklin, in his 
customary solemn and weighty tone. The boy approached, and 
stood before his father's chair, waiting reverently to hear, what 
judgment this good man would pass upon his late offence. He 
felt, that now the right and wrong of the whole matter would 
be made to appear. 

9. '^Benjamin," said his father, '"'what could induce you to 
take property, which did not belong to you?" '*Why, father," 
replied Ben, hanging his head at first, but then lifting his eyes 
to Mr. Franklin's face, **if it had been merely for my own 
benefit, I never should have dreamed of it. But I knew, that 
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the wharf woald be a public convenience. If the owner of the 
stones should build ft house with them, nobody will enjoy anj 
advantage except himself. Now I made use of them in a way, 
that was to the advantage of many persons. I thought it right, 
to aim at doing good to the greatest number." 

10. **My son," said Mr. Franklin solemnly, "so far, as it 
was in your power, you have done a greater harm to the pub- 
lic, than to the owner of the stones." **How can that be^ 
father?" asked Ben. "Because," answered his father, "in 
building your wharf with stolen materials, you have committed 
a moral wrong. 

11. There is no more terrible mistake, than to violate, what 
is eternally right, for the sake of a seeming expedience. Those, 
who act on such a principle, do the utmost in their power, to 
destroy all, that is good in the world." "Heaven forbid 1" said 
Benjamin. 

12. "No act," continued Mr. Franklin, "can possibly be 
for the benefit of the public generally, which involves injustice 
to any individual. Remember," concluded his father, "that 
whenever we vary from the highest rule of right, just so far 
we do an injury to the world. It may seem otherwise for the 
moment; but both in time and in eternity it will be found so." 

13. To the close of his life Ben Franklin never forget this 
conversation with his father; and we have reason to suppose, 
that in most of his public and private career he enieavored to 
act upon the principles, which that good and wise man had 
then taught him. 

LESSON XXXIV. 
The Giant and the Dwabp. 

1. Once upon a time a giant and a dwarf were friends, and 
kept together. They made a bargain, that they would never 
forsake each other, but would go to seek adventures. 

2. The first battle, which they had to fight, was with two 
Saracens; end the dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one 
of the champions a most angry blow. It did very little injury 
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to the Saracen, who, lifting np his sword, strack off the poor 
dwarfs arm. 

3. He was now in a woeful plight; but the giant, coming to 
bis assistance, in a short time left the two Sai-acens dead on the 
plain; and the dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of spite. 

4. They then traveled on to seek another adventure. The 
next one was a struggle with three bloody-minded Moors, who 
where carrying away a damsel in distress. 

5. The dwarf was not quite so fierce as before, but, notwith- 
standing that, struck the first blow, which was returned by an- 
other, that knocked out his eye; but the giant was soon up 
with them, and, had they not fled, would certainly have killed 
them all. 

6. They were both very joyful on account of this victory, 
and the damsel, who was relieved, married the giant out of 
gratitude. 

7. They now traveled on, till they met with a company of 
robbers. The giant for the first time was foremost now; but 
the dwarf was not far behind. 

8. Tlie battle was stout and long. Wherever the giant 
came, all fell before him; but the dwarf was in danger of being 
killed more than once. At last the victory declared for the two 
adventurers; but the dwarf lost his leg. 

9. The dwarf was now without an arm, a leg and an eye, 
while the giant was without a single wound. He cried out to 
his little companion: '^My little hero, this is glorious sport; let 
us get one victory more, and then we shall have honor forever." 

10. **No," cried the dwarf, who had by this time grown 
wiser, ''no, I will fight no more; for I find in every battle, that 
you get all the honor and rewai-ds, but all the blows fall upon 
nac* (Altered from GouxnoTH.) 

LESSON XXXV. 

An Adventure op the American War. 

1. In the year 1779, at which period the war with America 
•was conducted with great spirit on both sides, a regiment of 
foot was stationed upon the confines of the woods. 
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2. The BentiDels were perpetually surprised upon their posts 
bj the Indians, and were borne off their stations, without com- 
municating any alarm, or being heard of after. 

3. The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and at the 
appointed time the guard marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment the man was gone I They were com- 
pelled to leave another man, and returned to the guard-house. 

4. The superstition of the soldiers was awakened, and terror 
ran through the regiment. The colonel beiog apprised of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accompany the guard, 
when they relieved the sentinel, they had left. At the appointed 
time they all marched together; and again to their unutterable 
wonder they found the post vacant, and the man gone! 

6. Under these circumstances the colonel hesitated, whether 
he should station a whole company on the spot, or whether he 
should again submit the post to a single sentinel. 

6. The poor Mow, whose turn it was, to take the station, 
though a man in other respects of incomparable resolution, 
trembled from head to food. **I must do my duty," said he, "I 
know that; but I should like to lose my life with more credit." 

7. **1 will leave no man," said the colonel, * ^against his 
will." A man immediately stepped forward from the ranks, 
and desired to take the post. Every mouth commended his 
resolution. '*I will not be taken alive," said he, **and you shall 
hear of me on the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my 
piece, if I hear the least noise. You may be alarmed, when 
nothing is the matter; but you must take the chance as the 
condition of the discovery." 

8. An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the rack 
for the discharge of the musket, wlien upon a sudden the 
report was heard. The guard immediately marched, accom- 
panied as before by the colonel and some of the most expe- 
rienced officers of the regiment. 

9. As they approached the post, they saw the man advan- 
cing towards them, dragging another man on the ground by 
the hair of his head. When they came up with him, it appeared 
to be an Indian, whom he had shot. An explanation was im- 
mediately required. 
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10. '1 told your honor," said the man, "that I should fii*e, 
if I heard the least noise. I bad not been long on my post, 
when I heard a rustling at some short distance; I looked, and 
saw an American hog crawling along the ground, and seem- 
ingly looking for nuts under the trees and amongst the leaves. 

11. It struck me however as somewhat singular, to see 
this animal making by a circuitous passage for a thick coppice 
immediately behind my post. I therefore kept my eye more 
constantly fixed upon it, and as it was now within a few yards 
of the coppice, hesitated, whether I should not fire. 

12. My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for alarming 
them by shooting a pig ! I had almost resolved, to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought, I observed 
it give an unusual spring. I np longer hesitated; I took 
my aim, discharged my piece; and the animal was instantly 
stretched before me with a groan, which I conceived to be 
that of a human creature. 

13. I went up to it, and judge my astonishment, when I 
found, that I had killed an Indian I He had enveloped himself 
with the skin of one of these wild hogs so artfully and com- 
pletely; his hands and feet were so entirely concealed in it, 
and his gait and appearance were so exactly correspondent to 
that of the animals, that the disguise could not be detected 
at a distance; he was armed with a dagger and tomahawk." 

14. The cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels 
was now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, 
secreted themselves in the coppice, watched the moment, when 
they could throw it off, burst upon the sentinels without pre- 
vious alarm, and, too quick to give them an opportunity, to 
discharge their pieces, either stabbed or scalped them, and, 
bearing their bodies away, concealed them in the leaves. 

LESSON XXXVI. 

A Tale op Terror. 

1. 1 was once traveling in Calabria, a land of wicked people, 
who, I believe, hate every one, and especially the French. To 
tell you the reason why would take too long: suffice it to say, 
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that they hate us with a deadly hatred, and that one of our 
countrymen gets on very badly, when he falls into their hands. 

2. In these mountains roads are precipices. It was 
with much difficulty, that my horse made his way over them. 
I had for my companion a young man, who went first. Taking 
a path, which appeared to him shorter and more practicable, 
he led us astray. It served me right. Why did I trust to a 
head of only twenty years ? 

3. While daylight lasted, we tried to find our way through 
the wood; but the more we tried, the more we were bewildered; 
and it was pitch-dark, when we arrived at a very black-looking 
house. We entered,— not without fear,— but what could we 
do ? We found a whole family of charcoal-burners, seated round 
a table, at which they immecjiately invited us to take places. 

4. My young man did not wait to be pressed. We soonr 
made ourselves at home, and began to eat and to drink; or at 
least my companion did. My time was chiefly occupied in 
examining the place and the appearance of our hosts. They 
had quite the look of charcoal-burners; but as for the house, 
you would have taken it for an arsenal. 

6. What an assortment of guns, pistols, swords, knives, and 
cutlasses I Every thing displeased me, and I saw very well, 
that I displeased everybody. My companion on the contniry, 
making himself quite one of the family, laughed and chatted 
with them, and with an imprudence, that I ought to have fore- 
seen (but, alas I it was so decreed), told them at once, whence 
we came, where we were going, and who we were. He in- 
formed them, in short, that we were Frenchmen I 

6. Just imagine! We all the while alone, out of our road, 
so far from all human aid, and in the power of our mortal 
enemies! And then, as if to omit nothing, that might insure 
our death, he played the rich man; promised to pay this people, 
whatever they wished for our entertainment, and for our guides 
the next day. 

7. Then he spoke of his valise, begging them, to take par- 
ticular care of it, and to put it at the head of his bed; for he 
did not wish, he said, any other pillow. O youth, youth, thou 
art to l?e pitiedl Cousin, one would have thought, we carried 
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the crown diamonds. All, that there was in mj comrade's 
valise, to cause so great solicitude, was — a bundle of letters 1 

8. Supper over, our hosts left us. They slept below, we in 
the room above that, in which we had supped. A loft, to reach 
which we had to mount seven or eight feet by a ladder, was 
the resting-place, that awaited us. It was a sort of nest, into 
which we were to introduce ourselves, by creeping under cross- 
beams, loaded with provisions for the whole year. My com- 
panion climbed up alone, and, already half asleep, threw him- 
self down with his head upon the precious valise. 

9. As for myself, I determined to watch; and, having made 
a good fire, I sat down near it. The night, which had been 
undisturbed, was at length near its end. Just before the break 
of day, when almost reassured, I heard our host and his wife 
talking and disputing below. Listening intently at the chim- 
ney, which communicated with the one in the lower room, I 
distinctly heard the husband utter these words: ^^Well, come 
nowj must we killtJiem bothF" The wife replied: ^^Yesf^ and 
I heard no more. 

10. How shall I go on? I stood scarcely breathing, my 
whole body cold as marble. To have seen me, you would not 
have known, whether I was dead or alive. Horrible I when I 
but think of it, even now I We two, without weapons, against 
twelve or fifteen, who had so many I And my companion half 
dead with sleep and fatigue! To call him— to make the slight- 
est noise — I dared not; to escape alone was impossible: the 
window was not very high from the ground; but beneath it, 
howling like wolves, were two savage bull-dogs. Imagine, if 
you can, the agony of my situation. 

11. At the end of a long quarter of an hour I heard some 
one on the stairs, and tlu*ough the crack of the door I saw the 
father with his lamp in one hand, and in the other one of his 
large knives. Up he came, his wife after him, I behind the 
door: he opened it; but before he came in, he put down the 
lamp, which his wife took. As he entered barefoot from out- 
side, the woman said to him in a low voice, shading the light 
with her hand: ^^ Softly j go softly T 

12. When he got to the ladder, he mounted it, hddmg his 
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knife between his teeth. Approaching the head of the bed, 
where my poor yoong friend, with throat bare, was lying, — 
with one hand the monster grasped the linife, and with the 
other— ah! cousin — he seized a ham, which hung from the 
ceiling, cut a slice, and retired, as he had come. The door 
closed again, the lamp disappeared, and I was left alone to 
my reflections. 

13. As soon as day dawned, all the family came bustling, 
to waken us, as we had requested. They brought us a very 
clean and a very good breakfast, I assure you. Two chickens 
formed part of it, of which we must, said our hostess, eat one, 
and take away the other. Seeing this, I at length understood 
the meaning of those terrible words, **Must we kdlx. them 
BOTH?" And I think now, cousin, you too will have penetra- 
tion enough to guess, what they signified. 

(Transl. from Courier.) 

LESSON XXXYII. 
Winter in St. Petersbueg.— dumas. 

1. One day I took it into my head, to go my rounds on foot. 
I armed myself from head to foot against the inroads of the 
cold: I enveloped myself in a large Astrachan frock-coat, I 
buried my ears in a fur cap, I wound round my neck a Cash- 
mere scarf, and sallied into the street, the only part of me, 
that was exposed to the air, being the tip of my nose. 

2. At first every thing went on admirably; I was even sur- 
prised at the little impression, the cold made upon me, and 
laughed to myself at the many tales, I had heard on the sub- 
ject. I was moreover delighted, that chance had given me 
this opportunity of becoming acclimatized. However, as the 
first two pupils, on whom I called, were not at home, I*began 
to think, that chance managed matters too "well, when I fan- 
cied, I saw the people, I met, looking at me with a certain 
uneasiness, but still without speaking. 

3. Presently a gentleman, more communicative, it would 
seem, than the rest, said to me in passing: Nos I As I did not 
kppw one word of Russ, I thought, it was not worth while, to 
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Stop for the sake of a monosyllable, and I walked on. At the 
corner of Pearl Street I met a countryman, who was passing 
at full speed, driving his sledge; but, rapid as was his course, 
he too thought himself bound to speak to me, and called out, 
Noa! Nos! 

4. At length, on reaching Admiralty Square, I found my- 
self face to face with a strong fellow, who said nothing at all, 
but who, picking up a handful of snow, threw himself upon me; 
and before I could free myself from all my wrappers, began to 
besmear my face, and to rub it, and more especially my nose, 
with all his might. 

6. I did not much relish the joke, especially considering 
the weather, and, drawing one of my arms out of one of my 
pockets, I dealt him a blow with my fist, tliat sent him rolling 
ten yards off. Unfortunately or fortunately for me two pea- 
sants just then passed, who, after looking at me for a moment, 
seized hold of me, and in spite of my resistance held me fust 
by the arms, while the desperate fellow, who first attacked 
me, took up another handful of snow, and, as if determined, 
not to be beaten, threw himself once more upon me. 

6. This time, taking advantage of my utter inability to de- 
fend myself, he again began his frictions; but though my arms 
were tied, my tongue was free. Thinking myself the victim of 
some mistake, or of some concerted attack, I shouted most 
lustily for help. An officer came up running, and asked me in 
French, what was the matter. 

7. **What, sir!" I exclaimed, making a last effort, and get- 
ting rid of my three men, who, with the most unconcerned air 
in the world, went on their way, **do you not see, what those 
rascals were doing to me?" 'Well, what were they doing to 
you?" 'Why, they were rubbing my face with snow. Would 
you think that a good joke, I wonder, in such weather as this?" 

8. ''But, my good friend, they were rendering you an enor- 
mous service," replied my interlocutor, looking at me, as we 
French say, in the very white of the eyes. "How so?" "Why, 
of course, your nose was being frozen." "Good heavens 1" I 
exclaimed, feeling with my hand the threatened feature. 
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9. ''Sir," said a passer-by, addressing my friend, the ofBcer, 
"I warn you, that your nose is freezing." **Thank you, sir," 
said the officer; and, stooping down, he gathered up a handfrd 
of snow, and performed for himself the same service, which 
had been rendered to me by the poor fellow, whom I had re- 
warded so badly. 

10. **You mean to say, sir, that, if it had not been for that 
man, who first attacked me, that" — **you would have lost your 
nose," rejoined the officer, while rubbing his own. **In that 
case, sir, allow me"— And oflT I ran in pursuit of my friend, 
who, tliinking, that I wanted to kill him outright, began running 
also, so that, as fear is generally more nimble than gratitude, 
I should probably never have overtaken him, had not some 
people, seeing him running away and me in pursuit, taken him 
for a thief, and seized him. 

11. When I came up, I found him talking with great volu- 
bility, trying to show, that he was only guilty of too much 
kindness. Ten florins, which I gave him, explained matters. 
He kissed my hand, and one of the by-standers, who spoke 
French, recommended me, to take more care of my nose in 
future. The recommendation was unnecessary; during the rest 
of my walk I never lost sight of it. 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

The Falls of Lodobe.— southey. 

How does the water come down at Lodore ? 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in. 
It hastens along, conflicting and strong,. 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
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Swelling and flinging, 

Showering and springing. 

Eddying and whisking, 

Spouting and frisl^ing; 

Turning and twisting 
Around and around, 

Collecting, disjecting 
With endless rebound. 

Smiting and fighting, 

In turmoil delighting. 

Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 
Receding and speeding, 
And shoci^ing and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping. 
And hitting and spitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming, 
And hopping and dropping, 
And working and jerking, 
And gurgling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
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And sprinkling and crinkling and twinkling, 
And soandiug and bounding and rounding, . 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling; 
DividiDg and gliding and sliding, 
Grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
Clattering and battering and shattering. 
And gleaming and streaming and skimming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling; 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and spraying and playing. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling; 
And thumping and bumping and flumping and jumping. 
And thrashing and clasJiing and flashing and splashing; 

And so never ending, 
But always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending. 

All at once and all o'er. 
With a mighty uproar; — 
And this is the way, the water comes down at Lodore. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

Discovery op the Pacific Ocean. 

1. One of the most interesting events in the history of 
America is the discovery of the Pacific Ocean from the hills of 
Darien by Balboa. 

2. In the year 1510 this distinguished adventurer had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a small colony on the Gulf of Darien; 
and in the course of two years be found himself suflQciently 
well settled, to levy a tribute of gold upon the neighboring 
native tribes. 

3. From one of the chiefs he heard of the existence of an- 
other ocean at a short distance, and of a powerful country on 
its shore, whence were derived those precious metals, for which 
the Spaniards were so anxiously seeking. 
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4. Transported with joy, Balboa ima^ned, that this might 
be the India of Columbus, and immediately set about his pre- 
parations for the journey. This was the first intimation, the 
Spaniards had obtained relative to the Pacific Ocean and the 
opulent territory of Peru. 

6. Having secured the friendship of several native chiefi, 
and procured a reinforcement of volunteers, Balboa set out on 
his expedition, which, from the diflBculties to be encountered, 
was the most adventurous, that had yet been undertaken by 
the Spaniards in the New World. 

6. Th3 portion of the isthmus, which these hardy veterans 
were about to cross, was not much more than sixty miles in 
breath, but was beset with obstacles and dangers. Those per- 
sons, who now traverse this tract of country at their case, in 
comfortable railroad-cars, can hardly realize the extent of the 
obstacles at Balboa's time. 

7. Yet in spite of them all Balboa pushed on, sharing with 
his meanest follower the fatigues of the dreadful journey, 
where mountain, forest, torrent, famine, treachery, climate 
and disease were combined, to arrest him. For twenty-six 
weary days he struggled on, when he learned from his Indian 
guides, that from tlic summit of the next mountain the object 
of his wishes could be seen. 

8. This was on the twenty-ninth of September, 1513. The 
party toiled up the ascent with more alacrity, than they had 
displayed for some time past; and when near the summit, Bal- 
boa commanded them to pause, whilst he proceeded alone to 
the top, that he might be the first, to behold the promised 
wonders. 

9. On reaching the highest peak, all the grandeur of the 
scene burst upon his view. At his feet lay hill, wood and val- 
ley — a picture of splendor and confusion; and before him spread 
the placid waters of the Pacific Ocean, stretching into space, 
and blending with the sky in all the beauty and softness of a 
southern atmosphere. 

10. Afl'ected by the sight, Balboa fell upon his knees, and 
thanked the Almighty for having made him the instrument of 
revealing to the civilized world these immense regions. 
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6. He th^ cut down a large tree, and, depriving it of its 
branches, erected a cross upon a heap of stones, and wrote 
the names of Ferdinand and Isabella on the trunks of several 
trees round about. 

12. Descending with his companions to the sea-shore, Bal- 
boa, iu full armor, having in one hand his sword, and in the 
other the standard of Castile, stood upon the sand, until, the 
tide ascending, the water reached his kuees. 

13. He then said in a loud voice, '^Long live the high and 
powerful King and Queen of Castile 1 In then: names I take 
possession of these seas and regions; and if any other prince, 
either Christian or Pagan, should pretend to have any clwm 
or right to them, I am ready to oppose him, and to defend the 
right of their lawful possessors." 

14. A notary then registered this act, by which the Span- 
iards considered themselves to be the lawful possessors of all 
that country. It was at a gulf to the east of Panama, that 
the ceremony was performed. 

16. The intelligence of Balboa's discovery excited a sensa- 
tion in Spain, second only to that, caused by the discovery of 
America. The great object, which had so long occupied the 
imagination of the nautical men of Europe, and formed the 
purpose of the last voyage of Columbus, the discovery of a 
communication with the far western ocean, was accomplished. 

LESSON XXXX. 

The Maid op Oia.EANS. 

1. There lived in a tillage of the province of Champagne a 
peasant named Jacques d'Arc, who had several children, one 
of whom, a daughter named Jeanne, was remarkable for her 
piety and her serious turn of mind. 

2. This maiden brooded over the misfortunes of her king 
and country, till at length she began to fancy, that some of the 
saints used to appear to her and to urge her, to undertake the 
deliverance of France from the English. 

3. She addressed herself to the lord of an adjacent town, 
praying him, to send her to the dauphin, as she was destined 
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to crown him. He laughed at her pretensions, bat he complied 
vith her request. She appeared before the king in man's attire, 
and assured him, that she was sent by Heaven, to raise the 
siege of Orleans and conduct him to Rheims, to be crowned. 

4. It is said, that, though she bad never before seen the 

king, she recognized him at once among his courtiers, that she 

told him secrets, , known only to himself and described and 

« claimed a sword, which had long lain forgotten in the church 

of St. Catherine. 

6. She was examined by a council of lawyers and divines, 
who pronounced her to be inspired. She was then exhibited 
to the people, mounted on a stately grey charger, which she 
managed with great dexterity, and preceded by a banner, on 
which the Almighty was represented as a venerable old man 
with a globe in his hand. 

6. The Maid, as she was styled, soon after headed a divis- 
ion of the French troops, destined to convey a supply of pro- 
visions to Orleans, and she succeeded in entering the town 
with her charge. 

.7. The English soon raised the siege, and the Maid then 
called on the king, to proceed to Rheims for his coronation. 
Though the whole of the intermediate country was in the hands 
of the English and Burgundians, it was resolved to comply 
with her desire, and Charles set forth with an escort of ten 
thousand horse. 

8. He reached Rheims in safety, and was there anointed 
with the holy oil, which an angel, it was said, had brought 
from heaven at the coronation of Clovis, the founder of the 
monarchy. 

9. The Maid, who stood, holding her banner, at his side, 
then fell on her knees, and declaring her mission ended, begged 
with tears to be dismissed. Unhappily for her, her presence 
was still deemed to be of importance, and the permission was 
refused. 

10. Her good fortune had indeed deserted her, and the 
next year she fell into the hands of the English, being taken 
prisoner in an attempt, to relieve a town, which the duke of 
Burgundy was besieging. She was conducted to Bouen and 
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tried on a charge of sorcery and impoetore before a commis- 
sion of prelates, of whom only one was English. 

11. She was condemned as a heretic and sentenced to be 
burnt; but on her owning, that her visions were illusions c^ the 
devil, and swearing, never again to wear man's attire, her 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

12. Her enemies however, it is said, having left men's 
clothes in her cell, she was tempted to put them on, and being 
caught in the act, she was adjudged to have relapsed, and she 
was burnt to death in the market-place at Rouen. 

13. This barbarous execution of the noble Maid of Orleans 
was of little avail to the English. Fortune everywhere turned 
against them; their aUy, the duke of Burgundy, became recon- 
ciled with king Charles, and finally of all their possessions in 
France, Calais only remained. (T. Keightley. ) 

LESSON XXXXI. 

What we owe to the People of Asia. 

1. If the European wishes to know, how much he owqp to 
the people of Asia, he has only to cast a glance at an hour of 
his daily life. 

2. The clock, which suBMnons him from his bed in the 
morning, was the invention of the Bast; as were also water- 
clocks and sun-dials. 

3. The prayer for his daily bread, which he has said from 
his infancy, first rose from the side of a Syrian mountain. 

4. The linens and cottons, with which he clothes liimself, 
though they may be very fine, are inferior' to those, which have 
been made from time immemorial in the looms of India. The 
silk was brought by some missionaries for his benefit from China. 

6. He could buy better steel than that, with which he 
shaves himself, in the old city of Damascus, where its prepara- 
tion was probably first invented. 

6. The coffee, he drinks at breakfast, was first grown by the 
Arabians; and the natives of Upper India prepared the sugar, 
with which to sweeten it. 

7, If his tastes be light, and he prefers tea, the virtues of 
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€hat ezoellent leaf were first pointed out by the indnstrioiit 
Chinese. They also taught him, how to make and nse the cop 
and saucer, in which to serve it. 

8. His brealctast-tray was lacquered in Japan. There is a 
tradition, that leavened bread was first made on the waters 
of the Ganges. 

9. The egg, he is breaking, was laid by a fowl, whose an- 
cestors were domesticated by the Malaccans, unless she may 
have been, though it will not alter the case, a modern Shanghae. 

10. If there be preserves and fruits on his board, let him 
remember, that Persia first gave him the cherry, the peach, 
and the plum. 

11. If in any of these delicate preparations he detect the 
flavor of alcohol, let it remind him, that that substance was 
first destiUed by the Arabians, who have set him the praise- 
worthy example, which it will be for his benefit to follow, of 
abstaining from its use. When he talks about coSee and al- 
cohol, he is using Arabic v^ords. 

. 12. Wo gratify our taste for personal ornament in the way, 
that Orientals have taught us, with pearls, sapphires, rubies, 
diamonds. 

13. Of public amusements it is the same. The most mag- 
nificent fireworks are still to be seen in India and China; and, 
as regards the pastimes of private life, Europe has produced 
no invention, which can rival the game of chess. 

14. We have no hydraulic constructions as great as the 
Chinese canal, no fortifications as extensive as the Chinese 
wall; we have no Artesian wells, that can at all approach in 
depth to some of theirs. 

15. We have not yet resorted to the practice of obtaining 
coal-gas from the interior of the earth; they have bonngs for 
that purpose, more than three thousand feet deep. 

LESSON XXXXII. 

Fishing in China. — ^robebt fortune. 

1. The most singular of all the methods of catching fish in 
China is that of training and employing a large species of 
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cormorant for this purpose, generally called the fishing cor* 
moraut. These are certainly wonderful birds. 1 have irequeutly 
met with them on the canals and lakes hi the interior, and had 
I not seen their extraordinary docility, 1 should have had great 
difficulty in bringing my mind to believe, what others have 
said about them. 

2. The first time I saw them on the canal a few miles from 
Ning-po. I was then on my way to a celebrated temple in 
that quarter, where I intended to remam for some time, in order 
to make collections of objects of natural history in the neigh- 
borhood. When the birds came in sight, I immediately made 
my boatman take in our sail, and we remained stationary for 
some time, to observe their proceedings. 

3. There were two small boats, containing one man and 
about ton or twelve birds in each. The birds were standing 
perched on the sides of the boat, and apparently had just ar- 
rived at the flshmg ground, and were about to commence 
operations. 

4. They were now ordered out of the boats by their mas- 
ters, and so well trained were they, that they went on the 
water immediately, scattered themselves over the canal, and 
began to look for fish. They have a beautiful sea-green eye, 
and quick as lightning they see and dive upon the finny tribe, 
which, once caught in the sharp, notched bill of the bird, 
never by any possibility can escap%. 

6. The cormorant now rises to the surface with the fish in 
his bill, and the moment, he is seen by the Chinaman, he is 
called back to the boat. As docile as a dog, he swims after his 
master, and allows himself to be pulled into the "san-pan," 
where he disgorges his prey, and again resumes his labors. 

6. What is more wonderful still, if one of the cormorants 
gets hold of a fish of large size, so large, that he would have 
some difficulty in taking it to the boat, some of the others, 
seeing his dilemma, hasten to his assistance, and with their 
united effbrts capture the animal and haul him off to the boat. 

7. Sometimes a feird seemed to get lazy or playful, and 
swam about without attending to his business; and then the 
Chinaman with a long bamboo, which he also used for propel- 
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ling the boat, struck the water, near where the bird was, 
calling out to him at the same time in an angry tone; im- 
mediately the cormorant gave up his play and resumed his 
labors. 

8. A small string is put around the neck of the bird, to 
prevent him from swallowing the fish, which he catches; and 
great care is taken, that this string is placed and fastened so, 
that it will not slip down and choke him, which otherwise it 
would be very apt to do. 

LESSON XXXXIII. 

The Monkey and the Ceows. 

1. In the vicinity of Tillicherry, a seaport in India, there 
is a large species of monkey, which, on being tamed, exhibits 
a remarkable degree of sagacity. A few yards from the house 
of one of tlie natives we saw one of these animals confined by a 
chain to a tall, upright pole. 

.2. One end of the chain was attached to a band around 
the monkey's body, and the ring on the other end was so loose 
upon the pole, that ho could climb up, and descend with entire 
freetlom. Ho seemed to delight in taking his station upon the 
top of this pole, where he perched, as if to enjoy the beauties 
of the surrounding scenery. 

3. The crows, which in India are very abundant and sin- 
gularly audacious, taking advantage of Ms elevated position, 
had been in the habit of robbing him of his food, which was 
placed every morning and evening at the foot of tlic pole. 

4. To this ho had vainly expressed his dislike by chattering 
and other indications of his displeasure equally ineffectual; but 
still they continued their periodical depredations. Finding, 
that he was perfectly unheeded, he adopted a plan of retribu- 
tion as effectual as it was ingenious. 

6. One morning, when these tormentors liad been particu- 
larly troublesome, ho appeared, as if seriously indisposed: he 
closed his eyes, hung his head, and exhibited various other 
symptoms of severe suffering. Ko sooner were his ordinary 
rations placed at the foot of the pole, than the crows, watching 
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their opportunity, descended in great numbers, and as usual 
began to seize liis provisions. 

6. Tiie monkey now began to slide down the pole by slow 
degrees, as if the effort were painful to him, and as if so over- 
come, that his remaining strength was scarcely equal to such 
exertion. When he reached the gi*ound, he rolled about for 
some time, seemingly in great agony. 

7. The crows had by this time well nigh devoured his food. 
There was however some still remaining, which a solitary bird, 
emboldened by the apparent indisposition of the monkey, ab- 
vanced to seize. The monkey was at this time lying in a state 
of apparent unconsciousness at the foot of the pole, and close 
by the dish. 

8. The moment the crow stretched out its head, and before 
it could secure a mouthful of the food, the watchful avenger 
sprang with the rapidity of thought, seized the depredator by 
the neck, and thus secured it from doing further mischief. 

9. Ha now began to chatter and grin with every expression 
of gratified revenge, while the crows flew around, cawing in 
boisterous chime, as if deprecating the chastisement about to 
be inflicted upon their captive companion. The monkey con- 
tinued for a whilo to chatter and grin in trium^ hant mockery 
of their distress; he then deliberately placed the captive crow 
between his knees, and began to pluck off its plumage with 
the most humorous gravity. 

10. When he had completely stripped it, except the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he hurled it into the air, and, 
afl:er flapping its wings for a few moments, it fell on the ground 
with a stunning shock. The other crows, which had been 
fortunate enough, to escape a similar castigation, now sur- 
rounded it, and immediately pecked it to death. 

11. The monkey had no sooner seen this ample retribution 
dealt to the pnrloiner of his repast, than he ascended the pole, 
to enjoy his usual repose. From this time ho was left in peace- 
ful nossession of his meals. 












PART IV. 



A System of Grammatical Terms 

ACCORDING TO COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, AND REDUQPD TO A 

MINIMUM NUMBER. 

(K. B. This fifystem, it is calculated, will enable the pnpil to dispense with 
the ose of aU works on Orammar, will &cilitate the acquisition of foreign 
languages, and prepare for the study of the philosophy of language. The 
definitions here given should not be memorized, but understood by the 
learner through a constant application of them, both in composition and in 
occasional parsing and analyzing exercises. 

I. KINDS OP WORDS. 

§ 1. There are, in every civilized language, five principal 
kinds of words. 

The first comprises the Interjections, short words con- 
taining spontaneous utterances of feeling, such as: Oh I alas I 
(pain) ha I lo! (astonishment) fil shame I (detestation) etc. 
They do not form a part of any sentence, though some of them 
are themselves shortened sentences, such as: done I (enough) 
which means: let us have done with it. 

§ 2. The other four kinds form sentences, and are called: 
Nouns, Adnonns, Verbs and Adverbs. (All other 
kinds of words are subdivisions of these four, compare §. 1. 4. 
7. 18.) They all express notions of things or actions, and theil* 
relations to each other. 

Nouns are the names of things (persons and animals are 
here considered as things) such as: honey, grass, virtue, father, 
lion. 
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Adnouns (Adjectives — a term less commendable) designate 
how things are (without the form of predication); such as: 
strong, good, many. 

Vebbs are action-words, snch as: the bird sings; we dance. 

Adyebbs designate how actions are, such as: the girl sings 
prettily; we dance altoays, 

§ 3. Nouns are cither Abstbact Nouns, the names of 
things which are not perceived by our senses, but only by our 
mind, such as: virtue, quality, multitude, etc.; or they are 
CONCBETE Nouns, names of things which our senses can per- 
ceive, such as: beaver, candy, John. Both Abstract and Con- 
crete Nouns are also subdivided into Common and Proper 
Nouns. Common Nouns (a better term would bo Class-Nouns) 
arc names of whole classes or kinds of things (persons, ani- 
mals) such as: leaf, bread, field, animal, man. 

Pbopeb Nouns (a better term would be Individual Noun) 
are names of individual persons or things, such as: Charles, 
Shakspeare, Danube, London, Montblanc, Cape Cod. 

Common Nouns may again be subdivided into Collective 
NounSj Names of Matter and others, for which a particular 
term is not needed. Collective Nouns are names of a number 
of tilings forming an indistinct whole of individuals, such as: 
crowd, multitude, herd, flock. Names op Matteb, for instance 
^wood, flour, honey', denote a mass not consisting of individ- 
uals. By far the greatest number of Common Nouns are 
neither. 

§ 4. Pebsonal Pbonouns (I, me, thou, thee, he, him, she, 
her, it, we, us, you, they, them) are short words standing in 
place of Nouns, and indicating at the same time a relation of 
the thing or person meant to the speaker. 

The INTEBBOGATIVE Pbonouns who? and what? (whom? 
whose?) are words that 8tan<l in place of a person or thing not 
yet considered as known to the speaker. 

The Relative Pbonouns who, and what (that) are used in 
place of names of persons or things before mentioned, or yet 
to be mentioned by the speaker. 

A noun involves the notk)n of a thing fts contradistin- 
guished from the notion of an action or quality. Therefore^ 
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whenever any other word, or set of words, is considered by the 
speaker as a thing, it has the force of a noun, as in: The is an 
article; the good and virtuous are alone happy; to sing is not 
to cry; singing is a recreation; five is more than four: an If 
is worse than a No; to be or not to be (that) is the question. 

The Verb when used as a Noun is in the Infinitive (to be) 
or Gerund Form (being). 

§ 5. Nouns have Numbers, Genders and Cases. They 
have not Persons, but are ail considered as being Third Per- 
sons. , 

The Singular Number mentions one thing of a class; the 
Plural several. 

The Masculine Gender is that of Males and things consid- 
ered by the language as of a manly nature. The Feminine 
Gender is that of Females and things considered by the lan- 
guage as of a womanly nature. The Common Gender is ap- 
plicable to persons and things of either kind, such as: teacher, 
sovereign, beaver. The Neuter Gender Is applicable to all 
things not considered under tlic relation of sex, which is the 
case with by far the greater number of nouns. 

§ 6. The First Case (Nominative C. - an illogical term) is 
thc^ one in which Subject and Predicate (the latter when a Noun 
or Adnoun) are commonly expressed. 

The Second Case (Possessive or Genitive C.) is the one in 
which the relation of property, descent or partition is com- 
monly expressed, as in: Charles's book; the book of Charles; 
the sou of a worthy sire; a pauper's father; psirt of a wJiole; 
all oftvhich. 

The Third Case {Objective C.) may apply to all kinds of 
Objects. The Passive Object (that of the Thing) is always ex- 
pressed without a Preposition being added; the Active Object 
(Object of the Person) may often be preceded by a preposition, 
which is supplied in thought, when omitted. All other Objects 
may be preceded by a preposition, or not, or may be expressed 
by an Adverb or adverbial phrase. 

§ 7. Adnouns (Adjectives) are either Determinative or 
Descriptive. 

The former change the notion of the thing mentioned by the 



Speaker into one of a particular kind, and tliereby determine 
or confine its meaning. Tbe latter are ornamental and may be 
omitted without altering the opinion of the speaker. 
Determinative Adnouna are: 

1. The Abticles: the, indicating a certain or definite tbin^ 
as meant by the speaker; a, an (as its Plural some or several 
are used) an indefinite thing as meant by him. 

2. The Possessive Pronouns (the term Poss. Pro-Adnouna 
is more commendable) my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their 
— ^they stand in place of the Possessive Case of a Noun (thing) 
meant by the speaker; but they are not Possessive Cases of I, 
thou, etc. as a comparison with all related languages shows.*) 
They are real Adjectives; and when used so as to express also 
their governing noun which is understood, they include a noun, 
and have the form 'mine, thine, his, hers, ours, youi's, theirs.' 

3. The Demonstrative Pronouns (Pf^o-Adnouns) this, 
Plur. these; that, Plur. those, indicate the individual or partic- 
ular thing spoken of as nearer to, or more remote lh)m, the 
speaker; sux^h, as of a certain kind; th^e same, as of the very 
Mnd mentioned before or after by him. 

4. The Relative Pronouns (Pro-Adnouns) which and 
that, refer back or forward to a particular kind mentioned; the 
Interrogative Pronoun (Pro-Adnoun) which ? designates a 
particular kind asked for. 

5. The Indefinite Numerals one, none, all, each, every, 
either, neither, much, many, more, most, few, fewer, fewest, 
some, several, any, determine particular kinds or individuals 
in an indefinite way as to number, and to individuals. 

6. The Numerals determine the number of individuals of a 
kind, but the Cardinal N. (one, two, three, etc.) without 
pointing out the individuals themselves; while the Ordinal N. 
(the first, the second, the third) do not point out the whole 
number, but only tlie individual in its proper order (according 
to the meaning of the speaker). 



♦) In aUof the Aiyan langnages tliey are dedixiable tlmmgh all U&e Gaset 
together with their nouns. Besides, if they were GenitiTes, we could say: 
He is my part (part of me); 1 am n^ve^ conscious (conscious of mjsell) 
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§ S. The Verb when used as an Adnoun (Participle) ought 
to be called Verbal Adnoun. 

§ 9. AH AdnouDS not enumerated in § ?, by far the major- 
ity, may be used both determinatively and descriptively. In 
the former case they cannot be left out without changing the 
opinion of the speaker as to the particular kind of thing. The 
word 'green' in the sentence *the green color is a mixture of 
two other colors' is, for the reason given, determinative; but 
in *how the green leaves of the trees, the golden sun and the 
azure sky refresh the sight!' the Adnouns green, golden and 
azure are merely descriptive, because they can be left out with- 
out altering the sense. 

Determinative Adnouns frequently grow together with their 
Nouns into Compound Nouns, as in : greensward, blueberries, 
shortsightedness. Descriptive ones do not. 

It is not logical to consider in phrases like 'a gold-eagle, 
fancy-store, carpet-bag' etc. the first component as an Adnoun. 
They are real compound nouns, grown into one, the first being 
the Determinative Noun and, in the parlance of logical think- 
ers, always accented, while no Adnoun is dignified by a Gram- 
matical Emphasis. Besides, a Noun cannot descend to the 
inferior rank of an Adnoun, especially when it is a Determin- 
ative Noun. 

§ 10. The Adnouns of both kinds may either be Concrete 
or Abstract J according as the quality expressed is perceivable 
through the senses, or not. 'Gk)od, true, noble' etc. are ex- 
amples of the Abstract, *long, even, narrow, green' of the 
Concrete kind. 

In compound Adnouns the first component, being determ. 
inativc of the species of quality, has the accent, as in: true'- 
heart6d, fiaxen'haired, green'golden, long'winded. 

Descriptive Adnouns cannot be used as Predicates. It is 
at war with good usage to say 'her hair was golden (flaxen); 
the sky is azure. 

The Adnouns are Predicates without the form of predication, 
which is inherent in the Verb; by being joined to Nouns they 
become their Attributes. But as the Possessive Case and the 
Appositive are likewise Attributes of Nouns, the Adnouns 



which are not by nature determinatiye (§. 7.) but may be both 
determinative and descriptive, may be distinguit^hed among At- 
tributes as Adjective Attributes — a term which is rarely neces- 
sary. 

Adnouns of the Adjective kind may have three Degrees op 
Comparison: the Positive D. indicating the lowest, the Com- 
parative, a higher, and the Superlative, the highest degree 
of a quality. Adnouns of Anglo-Saxon origin form as a rule 
the two higher degrees by adding the Suffixes -er and -est to 
the Positive; foreij^rn ones by prefixing more and most. 

§ 11. The Verb or Action-word* is considered by the 
language as expressing action, even when it is indicative of 
rest. Sleeping, standing, resting, to sit, to stay, to remain etc. 
are also actions, as contradistinguished Irom notions of things, 
entities, existences, objects. 

Yet the two chief classes of Verbs are such as express real 
action, and real rest. The former are called Transitive V. 
because their action goes over from the acting subject upon a 
passive object, as in: James struck John, where James is the 
acting subject, John the passive object; while 'struck* is a 
Transitive Verb indicating the transition of the action, or 
rather of its effect from the former to the latter. 

Intransitive Verbs are those which express the action as 
remaining within the sphere of the acting subject, as in: Charles 
sleeps, ho is engaged in dreaming. They may be subdivided 
into Intransitives Proper, which make sense only when some 
object is added which is not passive, but remaining active in 
the opinion of the speaker, as in: I am related to Francis; she 
grumbles at (over) her share; and Neuter Verbs which make 
complete sense without any object being mentioned, as in: 
Lucy sleeps; the lion died. 

§ 12. Verbs have Persons, Tenses and Moods. Compare 
§§ 14, 15, and 16. 

The FiRSt Person is the one speaking: I am, and when in 



* Verbs are also Abstract or Concrete in meaning. Few of them are ex- 
clusively Abstract; most Abstract V. bave also a Gonerete meaning, whidi 
is iheax original meaning 
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company ^rc are'; the Second, the one addressed: thou ari 
(now used only in high style) and: you are; when in company: 
you are; the Third, the one spoken of: he is, she is— when a 
t^ing: it is; when in company: they are. These three persons 
occur in all Tenses and Moods; no forms can be claimed as 
Tenses or Moods, which have not the three persons; all which 
have them, are such. 

§ 13. There are three Tenses: Present, Past and Future, 
and of each two kinds, Complete and Incomplete. The In- 
complete Present (commonly called Tresent') runs: I am, thou 
art etc. The Complete Present (commonly called Tcrfect*): I 
have been, thou hast been, etc. The Incomplete Past (com- 
monly called 'Imperfect'); I was, thou wast, etc. The Comr 
plete Past (Pluperfect, or Perfect Past, or Past Preterite) : I 
had been, thou hadst been, etc. The Incomplete Future (com- 
monly the 'Future'): I shall be, thou wilt be, he will be, we 
shall be, you will be, they will be. The Complete Future (Fu- 
ture Exact) : I shall have been, thou wilt have been, he will 
have been, we shall have been, you will h. b., they will h. b. 

Instead of Complete, and Incomplete, the terms Second 
and First may also be used*. ' 

The two Past Tenses are intended solely for narration, when 
the speaker does not at all refer to present time, but his mind 
is absorbed in past facts, about which he utters no judgment 
of his own. The two other tenses always refer to the speaker's 
time, expressing his judgment about the present or t\iture. 

§ 14. There are only two Moods (Modes) the one express- 
ing what is real in the opinion of the speaker — Indicative 
Mood; the other what is solely imagined as possible or sup- 
posed— Subjunctive Mood. Whenever the contrary of the 
reality is to be expressed, the Conditional steps into the place 
of the Subjunctive, which in olden times was more frequently 
used, and also used for what the Conditional does now express. 
In sentences such as: I wish there were ghosts, or: if I were 



* It is a pity that the Second Present and Past are more and more re> 
placed by the First Past They express actions completed at the time when 
another action begins. Compare however ova Manual § 122. 
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almighty,— even now the Subjunctive expresses the contrary of 
the real. 

The Incomplete (First) Conditional runs: I should be, tkou 
wouldst be, he would be; we should be, you would be, they 
would be. The Complete Conditional (Second C.)^ I should 
have been, thou wouldst have been, he would have been, we 
should have been, you would have been, they would have been. 

§ 15. There is no Potential Mood in English, nor in any 
modern language; there being no form coined for it, in which the 
component auxiliary loses its origmal meaning, being degraded 
into a form of inflection. What the common works od. Engli^ 
Grammar call Potential Mood, is merely an Infinitive with an 
Auxiliary Verb (I can, could, I may, might, I will, would) 
which preserves its original meaning. 

Nor need the so-called Emphatic Conjugation (I do love, 
do I love?; etc.) be considered as a Mood, or worthy of a 
separate treatment 

There is also no Imperative Mood. That which is so called 
is the second person plural of the Present Subjunctive, used 
imperatively, with the Pronoun you omitted. 

The Infinitive is no Mood, but simply the name oi the 
Verb — a Verbal Noun. 

The Participles had better be called Verbal Adnouns, being 
verbal in meaning, adnouns in form. There is an Incomplete 
(being) and a Complete Verbal Adnoun (been) and their com- 
bination into *having been'. The Participial form in — ing is 
sometimes a Verbal Noun (hearing is a sense; by learning our 
brain grows) when it might be distinguished from the Infinitive 
and Participle by the name of Gerund; sometimes a Verbal 
Adnoun (a hearing child is not deaf; we are hearing). 

§ 16. The English verb has no Passive Voice proper, which 
therefore need not be taught. 'I am wounded' does not ex- 
press passive action, a passivity in the course of preceding, 
like the corresponding Latin, Greek or Gterman sayings; but 
only its result: I am a man with a wound. No passive forms 
have been coined by the language, except one, the Participle 
Past (Complete Verbal Adnoun) which may be used both 
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actirely (I have loved) and passively (I have been loved). 
Something like a real Passive may be found in such forms as: 
the house is being built, or: is building; or: is in progress of 
building (of being buUt) . Yet these expressions may be learned 
by use, and there is no need of multiplying Grammatical terms, 
l^eveitheless as the language makes a frequent use of passive 
sayings like the above, frequent exercises must be had with 
converting sentences couched actively into passive sayings, and 
the reverse. 

§ 1 7. The Advebb* is to the Verb, what the Adnoun is to the 
Noun, a Determinative, or else a Descriptive complement. 
Examples of the first are: she sings well; he was mortally 
wounded; of the second: we must somewhat enlarge our room; 
she was rather vexed. 

•The Adverb can however determine or describe as well an 
Adnoun (see § 10.) as in: You are very curious; or another 
Adverb, as in: she sings surprisingly tveU. 

It has the Grammatical emphasis when determinative of a 
Verb, or its equivalent. Adverbs are commonly formed I. firom 
Adnouns by suffixing -ly, as in: largely, evenly, merely;. and 
in some cases without it, as in: I feel strong and healthy; or 
II. they are formed firom nouns or verbal roots, as for instance: 
very, soon, backwards. 

The latter, or original Adverbs II. are either 1) such of Time 
(now, yet, often); 2) or such of Fkice (here, hence, hither, 
there, thence, thither, where, whence, whither, etc. ) 3) or such 
of ^fanner (very, somewhat, rather) 4) or such of Mood (per- 
haps, noty forsooth, almost). 

The former or secondary (I.) are almost all such of Manner. 

A few original Adverbs may have degrees of Comparison, 

as: often, oftener, oftenest; very, ,veriest; well, better, 

best. Most secondary ones may have them. ' 

§ 18. Prepositions and Conjunctions were originally, and 

are yet in some cases, Adverbs, and express lims, PUzce^ 
Manner or Mood. 



* Adverbs are also either Abstract or Ck>ncxi9t^ in meaiang^ or both, vibmi 
the latter is the original meaning. 
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Prepositions are original Adverbs, which are no longar so 
in import: they do not qualify Verbs or their equivalents, but 
either a relation 1) of a Noun to a Noun or Adnoun or Adverb, 
or 2) of a Noun, or Adnoun to a Verb; and in the latter case 
they do not belong to the Verb, but to the other word or 
words, whose relation they indicate. Examples of the first: the 
man in the moon is no man at all; the description in full is not 
here given; the movement to the hindward was accomplished; 
of the second: he contents himself ivith little j with trifles. 

§ 19. When Prepositions are joined to Verbs, to form 
Compound Verbs, they must be considered as Adverbs, even if 
a particular prepositional form is coined for them. In Anglo- 
Saxon English they may in some cases be prefixed, in some 
suffixed, as in: to owMo, to set out Some of these Prefixes are 
inseparable from their Verbs, as in abide, betake, betide; and 
so are as a rule all Prefixes in words of Romanic origin. Some- 
times it is not obvious at a first glance, whether a Preposition 
forms with the preceding verb a compound verb and is an Ad- 
verb, or is governed by a noun following (is a real Preposition) 
as in: I agree with (P.) him; we set out (A.) /or (P.) the un- 
dertaking; put up A. with P. this trifle I By converting the 
sentence into its Passive form, where possible, the difference 
becomes obvious; in that case the preposition belongs to the 
verb, if it immediately follows it, as in: I tire out, I am tired 
out with the conduct of Ann; we set up an establishment; the 
establishment is set up. 

§ 20. Conjunctions are original Adverbs used either for 
connecting Co-ordinate Parts of Speech, as in: apples and 
pears are good for dessert; John or James may go; we shall 
be present, but laJte; or for connecting sentences. 

In the latter case they are Co-ordinate Conjunctions, if 
they connect sentences of equal kind, as in: Fishes may fly, and 
birds may swim (two Principal S. co-ordinate); John believes 
that he is right, but that I am wrong (two Dependent S. of In- 
direct Speech). 

The co-ordinate conjunctions are: and, but, yet, or, for, nor; 
neither— nor; either— or; both — and; as well — as; not only— 
but also. 
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They are Sub^obdinate Conjunctions, wlKm they 1) con- 
nect one or several Dependent Sentences with one or several 
Principals, or 2) one Dependent with another, upon which it de- 
pends. Examples to 1 : the ancients imagined that the earth 
was a disk; all is well, ?/your courage does not fail; 2) TjTthe 
book, which I gave you, is consulted, we shall see etc. 

The subordinate conjunctions arc: that, if, whether, who? 
what ? which ? why ? etc. who, what, which, why, etc. as, than, 
ere, before, till, until, since, because, etc. 

Relative NounSy Adnouns and Adverbs have a double 
function in the sentence, they arc conjunctions, and at the same 
time either Subject, or Object, or one of their Attributes. 

Interrogative Nouns, Adnouns and Adverbs may introduce 
both Principal S. of Direct Question, as in: Who is there? tvhich 
book will you take ? whence have the potatoes come ? and De- 
pendent S. of Indirect Question, as in: Mary asks, who is 
there? it is uncertain which book you will take; the pupils 
wish to know wh^ence the potatoes have come. 

PARTS OP SPEECH.*) 

§ 21. Speech is thought uttered. Every single thought 
forms a Sentence (Proposition). 

Every Sentence consists of a thing spoken of, or Subject, 
and what is said of it, or Predicate. 

A sentence, not connected Avith any other, is called a Simple 
Sbxtencb. When, however, a Simple Sentence is enlarged by 
developing one of its Parts of Speech into another sentence, 
that for itself alone does not make complete sense, it is called 
a Principal Sentence, and the latter a Dependent Sentence. 
(Compare our Manual pp. 78 and Y9). 

A Principal Sentence is one that can make complete sense 
for itself alone, and serves as support to a Dependent Sentence, 
which alone makes no complete sense. 

*) Commoiily the tenn Parts cf Speech is applied to what we call Kinds 
of Wordst Notin, Adnotin, Verb, etc. Our applicatioii is preferable, because 
odIj Subject, Predicate, Copula, Attributes and Objects compose Speech, of 
sentexMeB. 
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SeTeral ^mple or principal sentences connected are oaOed 
Co-OBDiNATEy and, when united, a Compound of SENTracfis^ 
such as: the ink was spilled, and a large blot was made, yet 
the writing could still be read; — either the story was an Invenr 
tion, or it was truth, or it was a mixture of the two. (Yejb 
several Dependent Sentences of the same kind are also called 
Go-ordinate). 

One or several dependent sentences connected with one or 
several principal ones, make a Complex of Sentences, and the 
former are szcb-ordinate; as in: the crime leaked out, because 
too many witnesses had been present; it was well known, that 
he was mistaken. (The dependent sentences are in Italics). 

§ 22. The Simple (Principal) Sentence may have its Sub- 
ject and Predicate consist of one word each, as in: birds sing; 
banks failea; life ends. Or one or either may consist of several 
words, as in: the case is easily described; the mother of this 
lady Jias once been a great artist (PredicsLtes in Italics, Subjects 
not). In the latter case the words forming the Subject are 
called the Subjective Group (Logical Subject), and those 
forming the Predicate, the Predicative Group (Logical Pred- 
icate). 

Only one word of each group can be the real Subject and 
Predicate, and these are called the Grammatical Subject and 
the Grammatical Predicate. The former is always a Noun 
or its equivalent, the latter a Verb or its equivalent. The rest 
of the words in the Subjective Group are called Attributes; 
the rest of those in the Predicative Group are called Objects. 
Thus in: a complete description of this scene would lead me 
too far — 'a, complete', and 'of this scene' are Attributes of the 
Grammatical Subject, 'description'; 'would lead' is the Gram- 
matical Predicate, and its Objects are: 'me' and 'too &x\ 

As, however, Predicates may in part, and Objects entirely 
consist of Nouns and be explained or enlarged by Attiibutes, 
the latter, in that case, are called Attributes of the Predicate^ 
or of the Object For examples see § 23. 25. 21. 

§ 23. The Attributes of any Noun are either 1) Articles; 
2) Adnouns; Z) Possessive Cases; 4) Appositives. or 6) Other 
Nouns with Prepositions. 
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Tbe Appobitite is, like the Adnoun, a Predicate without 
the Yert>al form that is characteristic of the Predicate, but is 
unlilLe the Adnoun, a Noun, or its equivalent, and as a rule fol- 
lows, wiiile the Adnoun as a rule precedes the Noun to which 
it is attributed. Examples of Appositives: Washington, the 
fattier of our country, was born the 22d Fcbr. 1132; the lion, 
t?ie king of beasts, is not so very generous; Mary, his second 
wife, had been a widow. 

As seen from the examples, the Appositive Noun may itself 
again have the other kinds of Attributes. 

§ 24. The Grammatical Predicate (comprising all the 
Terbal Forms that express the action of the Subject) when 
consisting of more than one word, may be separated into 
Copula and Predicate Proper. Both are in the verbal form 
and meaning, but only the Copula has the Person and Mood, 
often also the Tense, expressed in its form; the Predicate 
Proper has a form only for the Tense. This definition diflfers 
from that commonly adopted, for reasons which are given in 
our Manual § 114. 115, and which should be read. 

The Predicate Proper is determinative of the whole pred- 
icate, when there are no Objects of a determinative kind de- 
pendent on it. In the latter case the Determinative Olfject, or 
that which changes the original meaning of the Predicate, or 
is considered as the most important word of the sentence, is the 
word on account of which the whole sentence has assumed its 
particular form, and is emphasized, as in: he is given to men^ 
dacity, where 'given' has no longer its original meaning, or as 
in: she is descended from ancient kings, where it is of no im- 
portance whatever that she is a descendant, but that she is one 
of kings. 

Of course, the determining object may itself again be de- 
termined by an Attribute, which then is the prominent and 
emphasized word; the latter again by another with the same 
eflfect, and so on, see Manual pp. Yl and 12. 

§ 25. The Predicate Proper, when not a Verb, is a Noun 
(as in: my brother is a painter) or an Adnoun (as in: she is 
kind), or an Adverb (as in: the proper place is here) or of any 
subclass of these kinds of words; but always connected with a 
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Verbal Fixnu expressing Person, Tense, and MoocL Thtecon- 
nection renders its meaning equivalent to that of a Yerb; as in: 
she is kind to me = she favors me; he is a painter = he paints, 
etc. The Noun, Adnoun, or Adverb is in that case a Fredy> 
aUve Noun, Adnoun, or Adverb, is determinative and empha- 
sized, but may still further be determined by Attributes, which 
are emphasized in its place. 

§ 26. The Objects are best distinguished into 1) the Pas- 
sive Object (that of the Thing), as in: the lightning struck 
the ground. When the sentence is turned into the Passive 
Voice, this Object becomes Subject, and the before active sub- 
ject becomes em Active Object of a Passive Sentence, introduced 
with the Preposition by or Uirotigh, as in: the ground was 
struck by the lightning. 

2) The Object of the Pebson (Active Object of an Active 
Sentence) is that remaining active under the action of the sub- 
ject; which receives what the other gives, listens to what the 
other says, or else in some sense can be imagined as reciproca- 
ting its action, as in: James sends him a letter; we told them 
a story; this corresponds to my idea. The Preposition to in- 
troduces this object, or is understood when it does not intro- 
duce it. 

The class of Verbs meaning to give, to send, to tell, to show^ 
U> make for, and their contrary, assume both the Passive and 
the Active Object together. When this is the case, on turning 
the sentence into the Passive Voice, the Active Object should 
not be turned into a Subject. It is faulty to convert: 'they 
showed him a room' into *he was shown a room'; it should be: 
*a room was shown to him', or else 'he was shown (=led) to a 
room'. 

After Intransitive Verbs, Predicative Nouns and Adnouns, 
the Active Object is that which expresses the relationship, con- 
nection, friendship, similarity, or the contrary, which the Sub- 
ject entertains, as in: Gustavus answered tome; I am friend 
to James; he is opposed to the plan. 

It may happen that the language treats a person like a 
thing by making him appear entirely passive, as in: the exj^o- 
sion killed John; and a thing like a person by making it^ 
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appear active in some way, as in: You are at war with umge; 
he owes much to this hook. 

§ 27. 3) The Object op Time, as in: he came late (to-day, 
at the appointed hour;; 4) the Object op Place, as in: some 
gold is found there (in that place, in silver ores) and 6) the 
Object op Manner or Mood, as in: the flying-fch flies heavily 
(with its fins); they conquered by a ruse; the matter grieved 
him much (greatly, not at all, in a high degree). These three 
kinds of objects may be expressed by Adverbs or Adverbial 
Phrases of Time, Place, Manner or Mood. But as parts of a 
sentence (Parts of Speech) they ought to have another name 
than one indicating unconnected Kinds of Words. Besides, 
such objects were originally, before the invention of Preposi- 
tions and most Adverbs, all expressed by, and some are even 
now expressed by Oblique (Objective) Cases of Nouns, or Ad- 
noun?. 

The latter three kinds of Objects may also be either de- 
terminative, or descriptive; and are in the former case empha- 
sized, or their determining Attributes are so, instead. 

§ 28. Simple and Principal Sentences need be dis- 
tinguished into three kinds only: 1) such of Direct Speech (De- 
clarative S.) 2) such of Direct Question (Interrogative S. ) and 
3) such of Direct Command or Wish (Imperative, Optative S. ) 
In all these the speaker is understood to be the asserting, ask- 
ing, commanding or wishing person; while in Indirect Speech, 
Question, Command or Wish he introduces another as that 
person. 

§ 29. All Dependent Sentences, being considered as orig- 
inally developed from one of the Parts of Speech of a Simple 
(Principal) Sentence, may be subdivided into: 1) Subjective 
Sentences, or such as have taken the place of a Subject of 
a Simple (Principal) S., as in: that you hate them renders 
them no worse to me (your hate renders etc. ) ; 2) Predicative 
Sentences, or such as have taken the place of a Predicate of a 
Simple (Principal) S., as in: he does what the law calls steal- 
ing (he steals) ; 3) Objective Sentences, or such as have re- 
placed some Object of a Simple S. as in: I wish that the child 
may recover (the recovery of the child) ; nature distributes ter 
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bait gifts to wfiom she pUasea (to h&r &yorites); the pupils 
come when they pleaee (at their pleasure); whales yet abound 
where man cannot I'each them (in distant places); the dice 
have fidlen as nobody could foresee (in an unexpected manner), 

4. Attributive Sentences, replacing Attributes of either Subject, 
Predicative Nouns and Adnouns, or Objects, as in: the treas- 
urer wJiom the king had appointed, (the king's) robbed his 
treasury. 

§ 30. Another subdivision of Dependent Sentences is that 
into: 1. such in place of a Noun (Substantive S.) as in: what 
you hope is not my concern (your hope); 2. s^ich in place of 
an Adnoun (Adjective Sent.; as in: the house which you 
owned is now Fred's property (your own house etc. ) 3. such in 
place of a Verb, as in: his conduct is whM disgraces him (his 
conduct disgraces him); 4. stich in place of an Adverb or its 
equivalent, as in: when the sun rises I am awake and up 
(early, with the sun). 

The subdivisions referred to in §§ 29 and 30 are very useful 
to teach at higher stages, when the philosophy and origin of 
language are to be considered. 

§ 31. But a far more useful distinction is that in regard to 
the meaning of the Dependent Sentences. In this respect we 
find the following sub-classes sufficient: 

1. Such of INDIBECT SPEECH (Conjunction 'that') as in: the 
Bible says that Adam was created before Eve. The Principal 

5. contains a notion of saying or thinking, and the Dependent 
what is said or thought 

2. Such of INDIBECT QUESTION (Conj. if, whether, when, 

where, why, how, etc.) as in: nobody knew, who said so, what 
he had said, why he had said it, etc. The Principal S. con- 
tains a notion of questioning or uncertainty, the Dependent 
what is asked for or uncertain. 

3. Such of Indirect Command or Wish. (Conj. *that'), 
as in: it was her desire that she might own a house; the order 
was that the lights be put out The Principal S. contains a 
notion of command or wisb, and the Depend^t, what is qqiq- 
man^Qd pr wi^^: ft>r. 
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§ 32. L Relative Dependent Sentences, begtnnlng with 
Belative Nouns (who, what*) or Adnouns (which, that). 
When with Relative Adverbs, they may be distinguished aa 
Dependent Sentences of Time (Conj. when, while, as long as, 
as soon as, as, ere, before, since, till, until), of Place (Conj. 
where, whence, whither, in which place) of Manner or Mood, 
especially of Comparison (Conj. as, than); as in: he did as 
much mischief as, nay, more than he could, 

6. Conditional Dep. S. (Conj, if, unless) as in: If this be 
true, we are much mistaken. 

6. Causal Dep. S, (Conj. because, as, since) as in: It is 
so, because I toill have it so; as he was deaf, he could not an* 
swer; I will not doubt it, since you say so, 

7. Dep. S. OP Effect (Conj. that, so that) as in: the 
wound was ho severe that he died of it. Here the Principal 
S. contains the cause, in those under 6. the eflfect. 

8. Dep. S. 0/ Purpose (Conj. in order that, lest) as in: the 
room was closed, in order that the bird might not escape; his 
father left him a legacy «o that he could continue his studies; 
stop running, lest you catch cold. 

§ 33. Dependent Sentences are frequently shortened by 
omitting a Part or Parts of Speech that may easily be under- 
stood from the coherence. The most common shortening is 
that by leaving out the conjunction, so that the sentence looks 
like a Principal, which it is not in meaning, as in: I hope 
(that) you are now well again; could I (if I could) have fore- 
seen that, I should have etc.; Thi&is the toy (which) he gave 
to his child, etc. 

In Dep. S. of Comparison most frequently all Parts of Speech 
are left out but one, as in: Charles is in a greater embarrass- 
ment than Francis (is embarassed etc.); the pen is mightier 
than the sword (can be called mighty); he is as good as his 
word (is good). 



* When whrti is equivalent io that which. When analyzing, the pnpil 
shotdd always dissolye it into these two (Gorrelatiye) Pronouns, the former 
or Demonstratiye being a Fart of Speech of the Principal, the latter <he Coof 
junction and Subject or an Object of the Dependent Sentence. 
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I 84 A very common fend of Shortened Dep. S. are the 
Ir^nitive and Participial Dep, S. which, as a rule, leave out 
the CoDJaDction, the Subject and the Copula, as in: the people 
are determined to bear it no longer (that they will bear etc. ); 
James was opposed to rendering assistance (that he should 
render etc.); she is a charming creature (a creature which 
charms); he has a doven foot (a foot which is cloven); he sent 
him reeling to the ground (so that he reeled). 

All Infinitives and Participles not dependent on, or inflected 
with, an Auxiliary Verb are such Shortened Dependent Verbal 
Noun (Adnoun) Sentenxxs, 

§ 36. In Compounds of (Principal) Sevjtences a shorten^ 
ing is most frequent which connects with one Subject several 
Predicates, or with one Predicate several Objects, or several 
Subjects, or with one of them several Attributes. 

In Imperative Simple Sentences the Subject (thou, you) is 
mostly omitted, likewise in phrases like: (I) would that etc. 

Principal Sentences arc frequently inserted within Principal 
or Dependent, as in: the horse, /Ao/>e, gives you satisfaction; 
the hour which, I fear ^ will most severely try men's souls, has 
arrived. 
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